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Wage Reductions Supreme Court Dism 


Strongly Resisted, 
Mr. Doak Asserts 


Secretary of Labor Says 
There Has Been No Con- 
certed Movement for Low- 
ering of Pay Levels 








Declares Increases 
Not Being Sought 


Mr. Croxton of President’s 
Emergency Committee Ex- 
presses Belief Scales Will 
Continue to Be Maintained 





There are still no indications of gen- 
eral wage reductions. the Secretary of 
Labor, William N. Doak, stated orally 
May 18. 

“We have all heard rumblings from 
certain groups about cutting wages,” Mr. 
Doak said, “but I am unprepared to say 
there has been any concerted movement 


for cuts. Certainly I hope not.” F 
Wage reductions, the Secretary said. 
would violate the agreement industrial 


and business leaders of representative 
groups made late in 1929 with President 
Hoover for keeping wages at normal 
levels. Labor, he added, has been uphold- 
ing its end of the bargain and has not 
been seeking increases in pay. 

Resisting Reductions 


Asked whether the’ bankers. did not 
comprise the chief group seeking wage 
cuts, Mr. Doak said he -had heard they 
were advocating reductions. Railroad 
leaders, who employ a considerable pro- 
portion of the country’s wage 
have assured him personally, however, 
that they will not reduce wages. 

“We are resisting wage reductions with 


isses Suit 


| 
| 
| 


To Stop Work at Boulder Dam 


Secretary W 


Settlement of Water Division 


1. Supreme Court of the United 
States on May 18 dismissed the suit 
brought by the State of Arizona against 
the Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, and the States of Californa, Ne- 
vada, Utah, Colorado, New Mexico and 


| Wyoming to restraoin the construction of 


Hoover Dam under the authority of the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act. 

Mr. Justice Brandeis, in his opinion dis- 
missing the bill of complaint, declared 
that the action of the court was taken 
without prejudice to rights of Arizona 
which might arise in the future. 

Mr. Justice McReynolds dissented with- 
out opinion from the majority decision of 
the court. 

(The full text of the court’s opinion 
appears on page 6 of this issue.) 

Decision oi the Supreme Court of the 
United States in favor of the Government 


in the Boulder Dam case is gratifying to the compact of western Stat 


the Department of the Interior, Secretary 
Wilbur stated orally May 18. 


Upon receiving information of the court's according to the decision. 


action, the Secretary said: 





I am particularly gratified by the assist- 


ance of all the other States in working 


out the details of the suit. 


“I am hopeful that, with this muclf out 
of the road, we can work out the water 
division so it can be settled out of court. 
I regard this as a very important decision, 
as without it we would have difficulties in 
working out regional problems affecting 
the natural resources not only of the West, 
but of other groups of States as well.” 


The Federal statute was upheld by the 
court. The legislation, it was noted, does 
not purport to affect any legal right of 
Arizona or to limit in any way the exercise 
of the State's legal right to appropriate 
any of the unappropriated waters of the 
Colorado River, across which the Hoover 
Dam is to be constructed. 

The fact that Arizona did not enter into 
es relative to 
the. division of waters of 
River leaves its legal rights unimpaired, 


The dismissal of the suit 


‘I am much gratified by this decision, | without prejudice to an application for re- 
which conforms just about to what the | lief in case the stored water is so used as 


studies of our legal staffs led us to expect. 


Continued Progress 
In Civil Aeronautics 


Reported to President 


-arners, | 


every power at our command,” Mr. Doak | 


stated. “We think living standards must 
be maintained.” ; 
The Secretary said he did not consider 


a@ recent statement by the American Fed- | 


eration of Labor, which urged workers to 
resists wage cuts firmly, a threat as 
as much as strong presentation of the or- 
ganization’s views that wages must be 
kept up. 

Views of Employment Group 

Fred C. Croxton, Acting Chairman of 
the President’s Emergency Employment 
Committee, after a conference with Presi- 
dent Hoover at the White Huuse on May 
18, stated orally that, in his opinion, wage 
scales would be maintained. Both capi- 
tal.and labor, he said, are doing the best 
they can to maintain wages in keeping 
with the agreement reached by them at 
the White House conferences with Presi- 
dent Hoover in 1930. 

Mr. Croxton said he did noi regard the 
statement attributed to Wiillam Green, 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor, calling upon labor to fight any at- 
tempts to reduce wages, as a prophecy 
of any widespread disturbance. 


Industrial conditions were so ‘spotted” 


Federal Airways System Best 
In World, Declares As- 
sistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics 


The Federal Airways System, although 
still in the process of establishment, is 
superior to the airways of any nation or 
group of nations in the world, and has 
demonstrated that it is a factor in trans- 
portation, states Clarence M. Young, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 
nautics, in a report on the progress of civil 


| aeronautics in the United States to Presi- 


dent Hoover. 


The report, which was made public at 
the White House on May 18, points out 


; that when completed the Federal Airways 


9 


System will aggregate about 25,000 miles of 
lighted airways equipped with every prac- 
ticable aid to air navigation. "hese aids, 
it is added, are fulfilling the primary pur- 
pose of their establishment by increasing 


| further the safety and reliability of cross- 


} 


that it is difficult to make any forecasts | 


of business recovery, Mr. Croxton stated. 


Strikes Are Few 
In general, large industries have not di- 
minished wages, and strikes have been 
comparatively few, Mr. Doak said. He 
added that last week six cases involving 
wage cuts were tendered the Department's 
Conciliation Service for adjustment, and 


all of these were settled with retention of | 


the old wage scale. There have, however, 


| partment 


country air travel. 

The report follows in full text: 

The President. Washington, D. C-:: 
Since I reported to you about a year ago 
on the progress of civil aeronautics in 
the previous year, I submit the following 
additional information: 

The Federal Government's interest in 
civil aeronautics is centered primarily in 
the Post Office Department and the De- 
of Commerce. The former is 


| identified with the transportation of mail 


| ices; 


been some reductions in small plants, and | 


even in many of these, compromises were 
effected so that rates were not cut as 
greatly as had been proposed. 

“We always shall have a few strikes, and 
always some of them will involve wages,” 
the Secretary said, “but business men and 
large groups are responding fairly wel! in 
maintaining wages.” 

Speaking of his trip last week to Hous- 
ton, Tex., to attend a conference of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Employes, Mr. 
Doak said he found a controversy in prog- 
ress in that city over a $2 per day cut that 
had been put into effect in the building 
trades. When he left May 15, he was as- 
Sured an agreement was pending. A dis- 
pute in the Indianapolis building trades 
has also been settled, with retention of 
former wage rates. 

The Secretary said he found employment 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 3.] 


Total Output of Sugar 
Is Highest of Record 


Cuba Only Nation Adhering to 
Plan to Limit Production 


A world record in cane and beet sugar 
production was established in the 1930-31 
season with a crop estimated at 31,506,000 
short tons as compared with the previous 
record world crop of 30,671,000 short tons 
in 1928-29, according to a statement May 
18 the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture. The follow- 
ing additional information also was made 
available by the Bureau: 

The plan to limit exports from im- 
portant sugar producing countries is the 
outstanding feature of the current world 
sugar situation, but Cuba is as yet the 
only producing country to limit actual 


| 
| 


by aircraft, while the latter 
with the establishment and 
of airways, including beacon lights, inter- 
mediate landing fields, weather service 
and aeronautic radio; the regulation of 
scheduled interstate air passenger serv- 
the licensing of airmen and air- 
craft, and general promotional work for 
the advancement of the science and in- 
dustry. 


is charged 
maintenance 


Federal Airways System 

The Federal Airways System is being 
devcloped in accordance with well defined 
plans and in keeping with the recom- 
mendations of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Civil Airways, which was 
established by Executive order. We in- 
creased the lighted airways from 13,400 
miles to 15,300 miles in the last year; the 
number of intermediate landing 
established and maintained by the De- 
partment of Commerce, for the emergency 
use of all aircraft, from 315 to 370; and 
the number of beacon lights from 1,470 
to 1,680. The intermediate landing fields 
are boundary lighted for use by airmen 
after dark and are provided with 24-hour 
caretaker service 


In addition to the miles of lighted air- 


| ways established in the last year, there are 


{1,113 miles are being 


| 


production in connection with controlling 


exports. 

The record world crop is attributed 
largely to sharp increases in beet sugar 
production. Record world stocks of sugar, 
unusually low prices for raw sugar, and a 
check in the upward trend in world sugar 
consumption are other features of the cur- 
rent situation. 

World beet sugar acreage has tended to 
expand during the last six years. If Rus- 
sia is included, private acreage estimates 
for the 1931 crop in both North America 
and Europe indicate another advance. Ex- 
cluding Russia, the European acreage is 
likely to be about 15 per cent smaller than 
in 1930. As a beet sugar exporter, Russia 
has rankee below most imnortant Euro- 
pean producing countries in recent years 

The 1930-31 cane sugar crop is estimated 
to be about 1,033,000 short tons larger 
than the previous record crop produced in 
1928-29. Restricted 1930-31 production in 
Cuba was more than offset by larger crops 
in Java and India. 


The sugar stocks situation is of great- | 








[Continued on Page 5, Column 6.] 


1,654 miles and 


day 


under construction 
provided for 


now 


operation 

Radio aids to air navigation, of great 
importance to the Federal Airways System, 
also were increased ingnumber during the 
same period. A year ago, we had 35 com- 
munication stations in operation for the 
broadcast of weather information to planes 
in flight at hourly intervals and now we 
have 51 in service, with 13 under construc- 
tion. Nine radio range beacons, which pro- 


9 


[Continued on Page Column 3.] 


| 


to interfere with the enjoyment by the 
State or its citizens of any rights already 
perfected or with the right of the State 
to make and enjoy additional legal ap- 
propriations of water. 

To Arizona's objection that the alleged 
purpose in the Boulder Canyon Project 
Act of aiding navigation is a mere subter- 
fuge, Mr. Justice Brandeis declared that, 
taking judicial notice of the navigability 
of the Colorado River below the dam, the 
court could not inquire into the motives 
of Congress where it had expressed the 


| purpose of the legislation to be in aid of 


navigation. 

The opinion also answers a contention 
of Arizona that its quasi-sovereign rights 
to appropriate water will be interfered 
with by declaring that no present infringe- 
ment existed and for that reason the bill 
should be dismissed without prejudice to 
Arizona to bring a suit in the future when 
its rights should be violated 

The Arizona bill of complaint was filed 
in the Supreme Couri Oct. 13, 1930, ask- 
ing that the Boulder Canyon Project Act 
and the Colorado River Compact both te 
declared unconstitutional and void and 
that the Secretary of the Interior and the 


the Colorado) 


was ordered 


six different States be enjoined from car- | 


rying either into execution. 

On Jan. 12 motions to dismiss the bill of 
complaint were filed on behelf of the 
Secretary of the Interior and the States 
of California, Nevada, Utah, New Mexico, 
Colorado and Wyoming. The motions as- 
serted among other things that Arizona 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 4.] 





Auto Accident Toll 


Grows in California 


Patrol Superintendent Says 
Safety Program Seeming- 
ly Fails to Reduce Hazard 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., May 18. 


Statistics on automobile accidents in 
California for the first quarter of 193} 
indicate that a new high record in deaths 
and injuries will be made this year, ac- 
cording to the Superintendent of the 
State Highway Patrol, E. Raymond Cato. 


‘In a statement made public May 18 Mr. 


Cato said: 


fields, | 


‘Unless a concerted effort is made 
the part of California motorists to force 
a reduction in motor vehicle accidents, 
the year 1931 will witness the highest 
record for deaths and injuries in the 
State’s history. I am greatly agitated 
after reviewing the statistics for the first 
quarter of 1931, Already 566 persons have 
been killed and’ 10,717 injured this year. 
We have had 8,058 accidents 
almost 1,000 more than last year. 

“It begins to appear that with all the 


on | 


this year, | 


Entered as Serond Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 
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Bank Suspensions World Conditions Lee Silver Prices Chasis Stores Tax 


Fewest in Year 


Aggregate of Deposits Involved, 


ilbur Believes Decision Will Aid in However, Larger Last Month 


Than in April, 1930 





gets suspensions in April, 1931, were 

fewer than for any month since 
May, 1930, numbering 63, according to 
the May issue of the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin, released for publication May 
19. This compares with 96 in April, 
1930. The aggregate of deposits in- 
volved, however, totaled $49,468,000 as 
compared with $33,388,000 in April a 
year ago. 

The number of failures listed for the 
first four months of 1931 is 432, as com- 
pared with 336 in the first third of 
1930. Nearly half of this year’s number, 
or 203, occurred in January. Total de- 
posits involved in bank suspensions 
during the first four months of 1931 
were $198,906,000 as compared with 
$118,860,000 in the corresponding period 
of 1930. 

Of the 63 suspensions in April of this 
year, 17 were of national banks, the 
figures show, three were of member 
State banks, and 43 nonmember State 
banks. The deposits, $49.468.000, were 
almost equally divided between member 
and nonmember banks. 

None of the April, 1931, failures oc- 
curred in the New England States, every 
other section of the county, however, 
being affected. There has been but one 


failure in the New England group of 
States so far in 1931, the Bulletin re- 
veals. 


Twenty-three banks were reopened in 
April, and 161 have been reopened since 
the first of the year, the Reserve Board 
compilation shows. Only four of the 
April reopenings and only 15 of those 
for the four-month period were of 
member banks. 


Smaller Expenditure 
In All Activities of 
Government Is Urged 


Representative French Says 


Slowing Up of Costs by 
Nation, States and Com- 
munities Is Needed 


The only way to reduce the cost of gov- 
ernment and to reduce taxes is to reduce 
government activities all along the line, 
Representative French (Rep.), of Moscow, 


| Idaho, member of the House Appropria- 


| 
| 


| 


tions Gemmittee and chairman of the 
Naval Appropriation subcommittee, de- 
clared in a prepared statement May 18. 


“Local communities and States are trying 
to unload on the Federal Government re- 
sponsibilities that they should bear or else 
go without,” he said. 

Mr. French's statement follows 
text: 

Members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives are in 
heartiest accord with President Hoover in 
the program of reduction of burdens of 
governmental expenditures. Generally 
speaking, while greater efficiency may help 
in reduction of the tax load, the greatest 
lessening of the burden must come about 


in full 


| through slowing up in activities performed 


;of the American Union, and the counties| 


in Nation, States and municipalities. 
Growth of Expenditures 
I do not have at hand data showing city 
and other municipal expenditures, but in 
1913, the Federal Government, the States 


expended $2,919,000,000; whereas 
these same agencies expended 
figures $13,000,000,000. 

Fine service groups of citizens in every 
part of our country are appointing com- 
mittees to scout out “new styles in taxes” 
to relieve the load that they feel is crush- 
ing them down. They ought to appoint 
committees to study the problem of “new 
styles in expenditures.” Expenditures and 
taxes go hand in hand. 


Local Influences 
New activities are usually sponsored by 
citizens of the country who press upon 


1930, 
round 


in 
in 


time and effort being expended in safety | Congress and upon bureaus, upon State 
educational endeavors, there is something Legislatures and upon county and munici- 
impractical or we should have better re-|pal governing bodies particular projects 


sults. 


I make this conclusion after com-|and schemes. 


Usually projects begin with 


paring conditions in California with con- la small appropriation, which is the thin 
ditions of several other States which are |edge of the wedge, but they increase until 
showing far better results than California. |the thick edge is attained. 


“The statistics for the first quarter of 
1931 show an increase of 6 per cent in 
fatal accidents on our rural roads and a 
decrease of 3 per cent in deaths, while 
in the cities of the State fatal accidents 
increased 19 per cent and deaths 18 uer 
cent. Fortunate as we are, to be able to 
show some decrease in motor vehicle 
deaths on the roads patroled by our State 
officers, 
general] 
maintain 


our ability to 
improvement 


argue against 
this showing of 


we fear that the circumstances in | 


over a long period unless the public itself | 


develops safer driving habits. Particularly 
difficult is the problem of the city police 
officials in congested areas.” 


AMERICAN SUMMER SCHOOL IDEA 
SPREADS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Million Enrollments Expected in This Country, While 
118 European Institutions Offer Courses 


YUMMER schools, a distinctly Amer- 

ican contribution to education, have 
now spread throughout the world, ac- 
cording to information made available 
by Walter J. Greenleaf, Specialist in 
Higher Education for the Federal Office 
of Education. 

Overemphasis of “credits” in the 
United States, however, has become an 
affliction which does not beget the Eu- 
ropean institutions of higher learning 
where attendance and proficiency rathe1 
than credits are stressed, Mr. Green- 
leaf pointed out. Additional information 
mad. available follows: 

Within a few wecks between 775,000 
and 1,000,000 children and adults will 
enroll from the elementary grades to 
the graduate schools of the universities, 
it was explained. Additional informa- 
tion made available on Summer schools 
follows: 

June is the month of Summer schools. 
From east to west the country is 


x 


honeycombed with Summer courses so 
that a student does not have to travel 
far to attend a college if he is seeking 
higher training or a suitable high schgol 
or secondary school if he lives in“or 
near a city. 

Approximately 350,000 students are 
enrolled usually in the elementary, 
junior high, and high schools of the 
Nation during the Summer. Elementary 
schools have the largest enrollment with 
more than 200,000 while the high schools 


are second in rank with more than 
100,000. These children either attend 
Summer courscs to overcome some de- 


linquency or handicap, or seek to forge 

ahead in some branch of learning. 
Both for elementary students and 
college students the Summer opportuni- 
ties for education are being taken ad- 
vantage of more and more. This is 
especially true of the college students 
or those seeking college training. Com- 
] 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 
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The only way to reduce is to lop off. 
Right now a new game is being sprung on 
the American people. Local communities 
and States are trying to unload onto 
the Federal Government responsibilities 
that they should bear or else go without. 
They forget that Uncle Sam has no magic 
way of raising money. The people must 
pay. 

Yes, we can reduce the cost of govern- 
ment and reduce taxes by reducing the 
activities of government all along the line. 


State ‘Red-flag’ Law 
Held Unconstitutional 


California Statute Is Found In- 
valid by Supreme Court 
The so-called “red-flag” law of Cali- 


fornia, as construed by the State Court 
of Appeals, declaring the display of any 


banner as a symbol of opposition to or- | 


ganized government to constitute a fel- 
ony, was declared unconstitutional on 
May 18 by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The law had been construed by the Dis- 
trict Court of Appeals of California to in- 
clude the “peaceful and orderly opposition 
to a government as organized and con- 
trolled by One political party by 


of another political party equally high 


minded and patriotic, which did not agree | 


with the one in power” and “peaceful and 


| orderly Opposition to government by legal 


means and within 
tions.” 

Mr. Chief Justice 
jority Opinion of the Supreme Court, de- 
clared that the statute so construed wa 
repugnant to the guaranty ot liberty oi 
speech contained in the due process of 
law clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
of the Constitution of the United States 
The opinion states that “the maintenance 
of the opportunity for free political dis- 
cussion to the end that government may 
be responsive to the will of the people and 


[Continued on Page 8 Column 4.) 


constitutional limita- 


Hughes, in the ma- 





those | 


Responsible for 
Low Money Rates 


‘Level Has Not Fallen Far 
| Enough to Discourage 
| Inflow of Foreign Funds, 
Says Reserve Board 


Bank Credit Shows 
| Lack of Expansion 


Liquidation of Loans to Trade 
And Industry Is More Than 
Offset by Purchase of In- 
vestments in Two Years 


Recent rate reductions 
Reserve System represent essentially an 
adjustment of reserve bank rates to pre- 
vailing financial conditions throughout the 
world generally, according to the Federal 


by the Federal 


Reserve Bulletin for May, released for 
publication as of May 19. 

| However low the level of money rates 
may have appeared from the domestic 


banking point of view, the Bulletin states, 
the movement of gold toward tiis country 
during the first quarter of the year, which 
increased in rapidity after the beginning 
of April, indicated that the level had aot 
descended to a point where the flow of 
|foreign funds to this market would be 
discouraged. 
Further Easing This Month 


Conditions in the money market showed 

a further easing tend.ncy in April and 
the early part of May. Open-market rates 
on commercial paper in New York de- 
}clined further and rates on time moncy 
}which had gone down considerably since 
|the close of last vear, continued at lov 
| levels. 
been reflecting itself in reductions in rates 
paid on deposits by commercial banks 
| both on commercial accounts and in many 
cases ON Savings accounts. This move- 
ment was not confined to New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, and other financial 
centers, but occurred also in many of the 
moderate size and smaller communities. 
Notwithstanding the low and declining 
level of money rates in this country, there 
continued to be a large inflow of gold 
from abroad. Gold imports, which 
amounted to $100,000,000 during the first 
three months of the year, were proceed- 
ing at an even more rapid rate after the 
beginning of April. Particularly note- 
worthy was the receipt of $19,000,000 of 
|gold from France in the course of one 
In view of the large balances on 


week. 
which French interests could draw in this 
market as an alternative to shipping, gold 
this movement of gold indicates that, how- 
ever low the level of money rates may 
|have appeared from the domestic banking 
| point of view, it has not been sufficiently 
low to discourage the flow of foreign funds 
}to this market. 
Adjusted to World Factors 

At the reserve banks buying rates, which 
jhad remained unchanged between the lat- 
ter part of January and the middle of 
| April, were reduced several times in subse- 
|quent weeks, and discount rates, in which 
jno changes had occurred after January 
10, were reduced in the early part of May, 
the New York rate declining to 1', per 
jcent and the Boston rate to 2 per cent. 
In view of the existing world situation, 
which was causing a continuous move- 
ment of funds to this country, the recent 
rate reductions by the Federal reserve 
system represent essentially an adjust- 
ment of reserve bank rates to prevailing 
financial conditions 

Total loans and investments of city 
banks were considerably larger in April 
than in any of the preceding months of 
this year, notwithstanding the continued 
decline in loans both on securities and “all 
other.” This increase in member-bank 
\credit was due largely to the rapid growth 
of member-bank investments in United 
States Government securities, which was 
fcontinuous since the beginning of this 
year, and became more rapid after the 
middle of March. Since that time the 
Government has issued more than $2,000,- 
000,000 of new securities, about one-half 
of which has represented refunding op- 
erations and the other half new borrow- 
ing. A substantial part of these Govern- 
ment issues has been acquired by the mem- 
ber banks. For the reporting banks in 
leading cities, Government security hold- 
jings showed an increase of $560,000,000 be- 
tween March 11 and April 29. The larger 
part of the Government deposits created 
by the banks’ subscriptions to the issues 
was gradually withdrawn, as the Treasury 
utilized the funds to meet current expen- 
|ditures and to make loans to veterans un- 
|der the provisions of the recent law. The 
banks, however, having an abundance of 
funds, did not dispose of the Government 
jsecurities acquired at the time the new 
lissues were made. In effect, therefore, 
the Government has borrowed consider- 





[Continued on Page 11, Column 2.) 


Traced to Dumping 


Action of Governments in De- 
basing Metal Also Respon- 
sible, Says Senator Borah 


SENATOR BORAH iRep.), of Idaho, 


“in a statement May 18, said the 
present condition of silver is due not to 
overproduction but io the action of 
governments in a deliberate effort to 
debase silver. He cited former Presi- 
dent Calvin Coolidge, as saying silver 
had been cheapened by increased use 


of machinery and invention in its pro- 
duction. While there has been an over- 
supply of silver, there has not been an 
overproduction, Senator Borah said. 
The oversupply is due to dumping on 
the world markets silver that has been 
hoarded for centuries, he added. 

His statement follows in full text: 
Ex-President Coolidge said this morn- 
ing: “‘Like so many other commodities, 
silver has been cheapened by the in- 
creased use of machinery and invention 
in its production.” Something besides 
machinery of production, something be- 
sides increased use of machinery of pro- 
duction, must be considered in account- 
ing for the present debasement of silver. 

Since 1919 the average vearly output 
of silver has been slightly above 230,- 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 5.] 


States in the West 
Expand Population 


Faster Than in East 


First Volume of 1930 Cen- 


sus, Just Issued, Shows 
Distribution of Inhabit- 


| amts for Entire Nation 


This low level of money rates has | 


Despite the heavy gain in the urban 
population of the United States during the 
last decade and the relatively small in- 
crease in the rural areas, the western half 
of the Nation, embracing the most sparsely 
settled of the States, recorded greater 
growth than the States east of the Missis- 
|sippi River, according to data contained 
in Volume I of the 1930 census, just issued 
by the Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce 

The 22 States west of the Mississippi had 
a population increase of approximately 18 


| The case 


per cent since the 1920 census while the 
gain in the eastern half of the country, 
was 15.2 per cent, according to the data. 


western States now comprise 30.4 per 
céat “Sv the total population, it is shown 
First of 25 Volumes 

Volume I of the 1930 census, it was ex- 
plained orally at the Bureau, is the first 
of 25 volumes which the Bureau will issue 
as the result of the last enumeration. The 
|publication, which is concerned wholl) 
with population statistics, shows the num- 
|ber and distribution of inhabitants 
States, counties, and. townships or other 


for | 


minor civil divisions; for urban and rural | 


areas; and for cities and other incorpo- 
rated places. The volume comprises 1,268 
pages and is for sale by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents at the price of $2. 

At least seven additional volumes will be 
issued subsequently by the Bureau relating 
to population and unemployment and six 


volumes will be given over to jagriculture. | 


Previous Data Shown 


Volume I of the 1930 census 
also a United States summary, in which 
the population data for the States are 
brought together, with comparative figures 
for earlier censuses. Tabular data shows 


contains | 


the population living in urban and rural! 


areas, by States, and the number of popu- 
lation in various size groups in 
State. The volume was prepared 
the supervision of Dr. Leon E 
chief staistician for population, 
by Olive M. Riddleberger, assistant 
tatistician, 


A map of the United States showing the 


under 


assisted 
chief 


Truesdell, | 


density of the population per square mile 
in 1930, which is contained in the volume, | 
reveals that only one county in the east- 


ern half of the country has less than two 


each | partment 


In Indiana Upheld 
By Highest Court 


Advantages Which Accrue 
To Such Units of Business 
Warrant Special Levy, 
Decision Sets Forth 


Dissenting Opinion 
Sees Discrimination 


Holds Success of Multiple Mer- 
chandising Should Not Be 
Penalized in Favor of Com- 
petitors Less Favored 


The Indiana law imposing a special li- 
cense tax on chain stores is constitutional, 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
held May 18 in a five-to-four opinion. 
is entitled State Board of Tax 


Commissioners of Indiana, etce., et al. v. 
Jackson, No. 183. 

There are numerous distinctions be- 
tween chain stores and other types of 


stores, Mr. Justice Roberts declared in the 
majority Opinion, in which Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes and Mr. Justices Holmes, 
Brandeis and Stone concurred. These dif- 
ferences and advantages in favor of the 
chains are shown by their number and 
astonishing growth, he said, and warrant 
placing them in a separate class for ii- 
cense taX purposes. 

The opposite view was expressed by Mr. 
Justice Sutherland in a dissenting opin- 
ion concurred in by Mr. Justices Van De- 
vanter, McReynolds and Butler. The ad- 
vantages attributed to the chain store lie 
not in the fact it is one of a number of 
stores under the same management but in 
the fact it is one of the parts of a large 
business, the dissenting opinion asserted. 
The fact the business is carried on under 
many roofs, and that of others under one 
only, is not sufficient, and the tax amounts 
to “a clear and hostile discrimination” 
against a selected body of taxpayers, Mr, 


Justice Sutherland declared. 
Other Cases Pending 
(The full text of the majority opinion 
appears On page 7. The full text of the 


minority Opinion will be published in ihe 
issue Of May 20.) 

Two other chain store tax cases now 
pending before the court, one involving a 
North Carolina and the other a Missis- 
Sippi statue, were mentioned in ihe 
opinion. Neither of these cases has been 
argued. 

The rate of the 


Indiana tax, according 
to the opinion, 


is as follows: Upon one 
store, $3; upon two stores or more, but 
not to exceed five stores, $10 for each 
additional store; upon each store in excess 
of five, but not to exceed ten, $15 for each 
additional store; upon each store in excess 
of ten, but not to exceed twenty, $20 for 
each additional swre; upon each store in 
excess Of twenty, $25 for each additional 
store. 
225 Stores 

The taxpayer in the case, it appeared, 
operated 225 stores in Indianapolis; had 
capital invested in his business in excess 
of $200,000, and annual sales in excess of 
$1,000,000. More than 500 persons, firms 
and corporations are operating chain 
stores in the State, the opinion explained, 

“While it is true that 1arge department 
stores reap many of the advantages and 
employ many of the methods of a chain 
store group, such as large capital, buying 
in quantity and the ability to command 
the highest type of management, it is 
nevertheless, evident that whereas a de- 
spreads its efforts over a num- 
mer of different sorts of shops under one 


Operate 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 4.] 


Right to Deny Oil 
Prospecting Upheld 


persons per square mile. This county is} Supreme Court Finds for Gov- 


in the State of Florida 
States west of the Mississippi have coun- 
ties with less than two persons per square 
mile, the map shows 

The percentage increase in the total 
1930 population was 16.1 per cent, as com- 
pared with the 1920 census. The increase 
in the 1920 census over the preceding 
count Was 149 per cent, while the 1910 
census showed a 21 per cent gain over the 
1900 canvass, according to the volume 

The total urban population of the United 
States im 1920, according to the volume 
was 68,954,823, which was 56.2 per cent 
of the total population, as compared with 
54,304,603 in 1920, 51.4 per cent of the 
total number of inhabitants at that time 
The rural population in 1930 was 53,820,- 


Fourteen of the! 


ernment in Conservation Case 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
upheld on May 18 the right of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to refuse and reject 
applications for prospecting permits for 
oil and gas on the public domain under 
the announced policy of oil conservation 
by the present Administration. 

The cases in which this issue was de- 
termined arose following Secretary Wil- 
bur's order in 1929 that all applications 
for prospecting permits be rejected. Sev- 
eral applicants attacked the order on the 
ground that there was no authority in the 


|Secretary of the Interior uncer the Leas- 


223, or 43.8 per cent of the total, as com-| 


pared with 486 per cent of the total in 
1920. 


RADIO OUTGROWS LUXURY STAGE, 
IS SEEN AS ‘PUBLIC NECESSITY’ 


Manner in Which Industry 
Shows Its Permanence, 


| (NHE manner in which radio “has 

weathered the current economic de- 
pression” amply demonstrates that this 
industry has outgrown the novelty and 
luxury stages, and now is accepted as 
a public necessity, W. D. Terrell, Di- 
rector Of Radio, Department of Com- 
merce, declared in an Oral statement 
May 18. 

“It no longer can be said that radio 
broadcasting is a novelty that soon will 
wear off, or that it is a luxury to bé 
afforded only by the wealthy,” declared 
Mr. Terrell. “Broadcasting stations are 
constantly improving the caliber of pro- 
grams Offered to the public, and daily 


win over greater audiences 
“While radio receiving set sales have 
fallen off, radio manufacturers, I am 


informed, have not suffered as greatly 
as those in other lines of endeavor. To 
my mind, this shows clearly that ‘radio 
is accepted as an integral part of the 
present-day living standard in this 
country, for if radio were a luxury or 


Has Weathered Depression 
Says Federal Specialist 


invest in 
that 


; @ novelty, people would not 
receiving apparatus to the extent 
they do 

The radio set, like the automobile, 
now is looked upon as indispensable in 
the average American family. Both are 
used for pleasure, he said, but both 
likewise have become necessary from 
the practical standpoint 

“National advertisers seem 
that by using the radio in 
good will for their products 
reach the ‘buying power’ of the 
ecntinued the official. “That is because 
thcre are between 10,000,000 and 15,- 
000,000 receiving scts installed in ‘Amer- 
ican homes.” The foilowing additional 
information was made available by Mr. 
Terrell, based on reports from the in- 
dustry : 

The radio broadcasting industry itself 
has been showing material progress, de- 
spite the slackened business conditions 


to agree 
promoting 
they can 
Nation,” 


2 
> 


| {Continued on Page Column 6.) 


|} that mandamus would not 


ing Act of 1920 to take such a step. 


Writs of mandamus to compel the ac- 
ceptance and reinstatement of applications 
were granted by the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, but its action was 
reversed by the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia. The Supreme Court 
has now affirmed the last-named court's 
decision. 


In an Opinion by Mr. Justice McRey- 
nolds, the court declared that “there is 
ground for a plausible, if mot conclusive 
argument that so far as the act relates 
to the leasing of oil lands it goes no 
further than to empower the Secretary to 
execute leases which, exercising a reason- 
able discretion, he may think would pro- 
mote the public interest.” 


Since the law does not clearly authorize 
the manadtory duty of accepting all ap- 
plications for permits, the court held 
lie to compel 
the reinstatement and acceptance of ap- 
plications. A writ of mandamus, it was 
explained, “cannot be made to serve the 
purpose Of an ordinary suit.” , 

Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur, in come 
menting, Orally on the decision, said that 
the legislation supported by the Supreme 
Court “gives the administrator some power 
of discretion to prevent waste and Lo make 
the program of conservation effective. This 
decision allows for the encouragement of 
oil production and coming as it does at 
the same time as the decision on Hoover 
Dam, and since both have a bearing on 
conservation, together it may be said that 
they mark an epoch favorable to the im- 


, portant conservation program.” 


The full text of the court's opinion 
will be published in the issue of 
May 20, 
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Bolivia Depressed 
By Heavy Surplus 
Of Tin Production 


Agreement to Limit Output 











Effected as Price Declines | 


And World Market Is 


Greatly Restricted 





By J. S. McGrath 


Assistant Chief, Minerals Division, 
Department of Commerce 


Tin mining forms the basis of the eco~- 
nomic structure of Bolivia, and, at prices 
prevailing during the past year or more, 
not only have producers suffered but the 
‘revenues obtained by the Government 
have fallen off and the business of the 
country generally has been affected very 
seriously. From Bolivia's point of view, 
there is no doubt as to the necessity for 
some adjustment, since tin is the coun- 
try’s principal source of revenue. 

Bolivia may be considered the second 
largest world producer of tin ores. Most 
of the Bolivian ores are shipped to Eng- 
land for smelting, in the process of which, 
for economic reasons, Bolivian material is 
used with “casserite,” originating in Brit- 
ish Malaya. 


In view of the fact that Bolivia itself is, 


only a very minor factor in the consump- 
tion of tin metal, it is evident that the 
prosperity of the tin mining industry of 
Bolivia is definitely influenced and de- 
pendent on world-wide conditions. 


Production Shown 
The world’s production of tin (long 
tons), as compiled by “The American 
Metal Market,” shows an output for the 
years 1925 to 1930 as follows: 


eRinecds 145,804 
yeah aieeneenanaemmpinerear ete 140580 
Dif. ,ecteeedwgaeeeee so yaanes 158,270 
RP Stee jane wee ewens 178,194 
RIAD goes oil Tt SE ana 186,874 
De eee ee tay re 172,996 


For years indaquate technical and sta- 
tistical information concerning the world 
production, stocks and consumption of tin, 
has resulted in wide fluctuations in the 





price of the metal, sometimes favorable to | 


consuming factors but more often to the 
advantage of producers. 5 
two years, however, the effect of such 
price fluetuations has been consistently 
advantageous to the consuming element. 


As a consequence of the world-wide sit- 


| 
| 


During the past | 


uation apparent early in 1929, it was clear | 


to the tin producers of the British Em- 
pire (which controls in excess of 50 per 
cent of the total world output of metallic 
tin) that some cooperative effort to re- 
Strict excess production was essential to 
the future prosperity of individual pro- 
ducers. In September, 1929, it was an- 
nounced officially that, with the sanction 
of the British Board of Trade, the Tin 
Producers Association had been formally 
incorporated. we 

For about a year this Association en- 
deavored to secure adherence of producers 
within the British Empire and likewise 
those of The Netherlands East Indies and 
Bolivia to a scheme whereby the produc- 
tion of metallic tin during 1930 would be 
reduced to approximately 20 per cent of 
the output during 1929. 

Failure Is Indicated 

The failure of the schemes advocated by 
the Tin Producers Association will be 
noted by a comparison of the total world 
cutput during 1929 and 1930. Accompany- 
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erary] President Is Told 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF STATE 


Copyright by Bachrach, 
HARVEY H. BUNDY 


The post of Assistant Secretary of 
State, made vacant by the promo- 
tion of William R. Castle to be 
Undersecretary of State, has re- 
cently been filled by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Bundy. Mr. Bundy, a 
resident of Boston, a lawyer by 
profession, formerly served as as- 
sistant counsel to the United 
States Food Administration and 
was at one time secretary to As- 
sociate Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, 


Patent Covering 
Food Refrigeration 


Package Held Void 


Embodies No _ Patentable 
Idea, Supreme Court 
Rules, When Suit In- 
volves Slade Device 


The Slade patent, No. 1595426, covering 
a package for transporting foodstuffs, prin- 
cipally ice cream, in a refrigerated condi- 
tion by the use of solid carbon dioxide, 
was held invalid on May 18 by the Su- 





jpreme Court of the United States. 


ing the excess world output during the| 


past two years, there has been a con- 


tinued decline in the price of the metal. | 


The year 1929 opened with a monthly 


average price of Straits tin in New York | 


(American metal market quotations) for 
January at $0.4916. ; 
years, there has been a very decided 
weakening of prices to the level now pre- 
vailing (May 7) of $0.2530. 

In considering the Bolivian tin min- 
ing industry and its dependence upon 
world conditions, it is necessary also to 
consider the internal situation of the 
country, particularly with reference to the 
costs of producing Bolivian ores. An esti- 
mate compiled by the “American Metal 
Market,” based upon the 1930 annual state- 
ment of “Patino Mines and Enterprises, 
indicates that the costs of this company 
during 1930 were approximately $0.3280 


During the past two | 


| dioxide wrapped 


per pound. The significance of the last | 
statement may be clarified by stating that | 


“Patino Mines and Enterprises” repre- 
sents approximately 40 per cent of the 
total Bolivian output of tin and that, dur- 
ing 1930, the average high quotation on 
Straits tin in New York was $0.3975 and 
the average low for the year $0.2375. 

The influence of the United States on 
the world tin situation may be gleaned 
from the following facts: During the year 
1929, approximately 87,130 long tons, valued 
at $91,838,781, and in 1930 approximately 
80,734 long tons, valued at $60,233,644, rep- 
resented imports of “big” tin and in the 
latter years, such imports represented ap- 
proximately 46 per cent of the total world 
output of metallic tin. 


London Conference Held 


The failure of the Tin Producers Asso- 
ciation, and the evident necessity for dras- 
tic action in order to reduce the visible 
world’s supply of tin, and, in consequence, 
to improve the price of the metal made it 
evident early in 1931 that voluntary ac- 
tion on the part of world producers would 
need Government cooperation if any im- 
provement was to be made. After some 
negotiation a meeting was convened in 
London, late in February, 1931, at the Brit- 
ish Colonial Office, attended by representa- 
tives of the governments of Bolivia, 
Netherlands East Indies, Nigeria and 
Malaya. A scheme was proposed, and ulti- 
mately approved, whereby-the world out- 
put of tin, in terms of metal, would be re- 
duced to approximately 145,000 long tons 
per year. 

The restriction became effective March 
1, 1931, and, according to agreement, is to 
remain in force for two years. The gov- 
ernments involved were allotted quota out- 
put as follows: Malaya, 53.853 long tons; 
Bolivia, 34,260; Netherlands East Indies, 
29,910, Nigeria. 7,.750—a total of 125,773 
long tons, which is approximately 90 per 
cent of the figure agreed on as maximum 
world output. The latter figure was based 
upon the 1929 production of the countries 
specified and it is intended that the figure 
for that year should be reduced approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. It is of interest to 
note that the maximum output of 145,000 
tins is approximately equal to the world 
output of tin during the year 1925, when 
the average price on Straits tin in New 
York reached a high of $0.6450 and a low 
of $0.5000. 


Allowed to Ask Changes 

The restriction scheme, as entered into 
by the four governments above mentioned, 
will be administered by an International 
Committee representing each. It was 
agreed that the quota allotment should 
remain fixed for a period of not less than 
six months after March 1, 1931, and that 
each government would allot its national 
quota among the individual producers of 
their respective countries and would con- 
trol effectively in accordance with the 
scheme of production and export. It was 
likewise agreed that the quotas may be 
altered from time to time as circum- 


{Continued on Page 8, Column 6.) 
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The court found there was no patent-| 


able invention in the arrangement of the 
package, in ruling on the appeal by the 
Carbice Corporation of America, which 
had been charged’ with infringement. The 
Dry Ice Corporation of America was the 
exclusive licensee under the patent owned 
by the American Patents Development 
Corporation. 

The issue 
was heard by the Supreme Court after 
it had determined that the patent owner 
could not limit the use of the patented 


c 


device so as to require that only solid | 


carbon dioxide purchased from Dry Ice 
Company could be used in the container. 

Each of the elements of the patent, the 
refrigerant, material to be refrigerated 
and the container, was said by the court to 
perform its function in a way already 
known before the patent was applied for. 
“It was not invention,” according to the 
opinion, “ to conclude that a cake of solid 
in paper would remain 


solid longer, if also surrounded by ice 


cream, than if placed in more immediate | 


proximity to the walls of the container 
and thus to the outer air; or to conclude 
that the gas, being heavier than air would, 
as generated drive the air out of the con- 
tainer, and thus serve as an additional 
insulator.” 





State Department Prepares 
For Geneva Conference 


The American Ambassador to Belgium, 


Hugh 8. Gibson, called at the Department | 


of State May 18. Technical preparations 
for the General Disarmament Conference 
are to be discussed with Mr. Gibson, ac- 
cording to an oral statement by the Act- 


ing Secretary of State, William R. Castle 
Jr. 

Pierrepont Moffat, Secretary of the 
American Legation in Berne, also has| 


been recalled to work with members of/|large number of producing units, many | 


the Department in preparation for the 
conference, Mr. Castle stated. Mr. Moffat 
is to be secretary of the American dele- 
gation to the conference. 

The American Minister to Switzerland, 
Hugh R. Wilson, probably will return to 
the United States next fall, Mr. Castle 
said. No decision has been made as to 
whether or not 





f the validity of the patent , 





Of Progress in 


_ Civil Aeronauties 


Federal Airways System Best | 


| In World, Declares As- 
sistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
vide directional radio beams for the guid- 
ance of pilots along the airways, were es- 
tablished last year and now there are 49 
serving the Federal Airways System with 
11 under construction. 

The intersection of the beams of adja- 
cent radio beacon stations were marked 
last year by seven radio marker beacons 
and this year there are 16 serving this 
purpose, with 14 under construction. Last 
years, we were operating 5,650 miles of 
automatic telegraph typewriter circuits for 
the collection and transmission along the 
airways of weather reports, and now there 
are close to 9,400 miles of such service with 
100 miles under construction. 


Three transcontinental routes are in- 
cluded in the Federal Airways program: 
One, between New York and San Fran- 
cisco, the original transconténental, now 
is in operation on day and_ night 
schedules; a second, the midcontinent, be- 
tween New York and Los Angeles, is under 
construction; and the third, between New 
York and San Diego, and known as the 
southern transcontinental, also is under 
construction. Night operations are being 
conducted over the latter two airways 
where lighting has been completed. These 
| routes serve the North, Central and South- 
ern sections of the United States from East 
to West both directly and through feeder 
routes and connecting airways. 


These airways not only constitute the 
basis for air transportation service to a 
large portion of the country, but at the 
same time they provide alternate routes 
| for air travel. Further, they are coordi- 
nated closely with various border countries 
}and are so designed as to facilitate inter- 
national travel! to the nations in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 


Scheduled Air Transportation 


Progress of most gratifying character | 
has been made by scheduled air transport 
operations during the past year. The op- 
erations figures show that in that period | 
40,080,000 miles were flown; 418,000 passen- | 
gers were carried, and 9,100,000 pounds of | 
mail and 3,250,000 pounds of express were 
transported through the air. Six hundred 
and fifty aircraft, valued at approximately 
$14,000,000 are now being employed by 44 
companies on 125 routes in the United 
States and to Canada, Central and South 
America; while a year ago, 550 aircraft, 
valued at $10,000,000, were serving the 
needs of 43 scheduled air transport opera- 
tors on 116 routes. Today, aircraft in 
scheduled service are flying more than 
130,000 miles every 24 hours, an increase of 
over 25,000 miles since my last report. 

However, the bulk of the Nation’s fly- 
ing is carried on in miscellaneous opera- 
tions, such as student instruction, aerial 
sightseeing, exhibition flying, crop dust- | 
ing, aerial photography and the like. Ap- 
proximately 2,200,000 people have flown 
in these operations during the past year. 


1,819 Airports 
The number of airports and landing} 


the present time is 1,819, which repre- 
sents an increase of 164 over the number 
of record a year ago. The present total 
includes municipal and commercial air 
ports; Army airdromes, Navy and Coast 
Guard air stations; Department of Com- 
merce intermediate landing fields and 
|marked auxiliary fields. There are 697 
proposed airports of which we have 
knowledge at present. 

Another index to the progress made in 
civil aeronautics during the last year may 
be found in the number of approved type 
certificates issued by the Department of 
Commerce. The approved type certificates 
testify to the sound design and airworthi- 


ness of aircraft, engines and propellers | 


ination and study of the design is made 
|and flight tests of the finished product 
are conducted by the Department. The 
number issued follows: Ninety-five types 


and 110 types of propellers. 

Further evidence also may be found in 
the comparative wsiatus of aircraft and 
airmen, At present, there are 7,165 li- 
censed planes in active service, as against 
6,684 on record a year ago; 15,550 licensed 
pilots as compared with 13,040, and 9,120 
licensed mechanics as compared with 
| &.843. The number of licensed planes does 
|not include some 2,000 unlicensed aircraft 
in States which as yet have no require- 
;}ments as to Federal licenses. 


Change in Manufacturing 


Manufacturing has changed from a 
|of them small local companies hastily 
|formed to supply a demand for conven- 
tional type aircraft which seemed appa- 
|rent two years ago, to a highly specialized 


neering, production and marketing per- 


fields throughout the United States at| 


and are issued only after thorough exam- | 


of aircraft, 17 types of aircraft engines, | 


| eerin surrounded by the very best engi- 


sonnel that is obtainable today. 


Whereas there then was much duplica- 
Ambassador Gibson will|tion of types of aircraft manufactured, 


head the American delegation, he ex- | the industry now is designing and building 
for an intelligent and discriminating mar- | 


plained. 
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| PROPOSED TUNNEL IN NEW YORK BAY | 
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The Department of War has auth 
construction of a vehicular tunne v 
Bay between Long Island and Staten Island. The City of New York 


has undertaken the project at an 
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orized and approved plans for the 
1 under the Narrows in New York 


estimated cost of $78,000,000. The 


location approved for the tunnel, with the route of a proposed tunnel 


for rail traffic which has been sus 


pended after considerable prelimi- 


nary work, are shown on the map. Borings to determine the char- 


acter of the bed of the Narrows are nearing 


completion. 


New Jersey H eld Entitled to Protect 


Its Shores From 


Refuse of New York 





Supreme Court of United S 
Given Reasonable Tim 


The State of New Jersey was held by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
on May 18 to be entitled to an injunction 
restraining the City of New York from 
dumping municipal waste in the Atlantic 
Ocean. New Jersey had complained that 
the garbage was cast upon its beaches, 
thereby creating a public nuisance and 
causing property damage. 

Before an injunction shall issue, how- 
ever, the court ordered a reasonable time 
accorded the City of New York within 
ket. This was clearly evident from the 
display of aircraft at the Nationau Air- 
craft Show which was held at Detroit re- 





| cently. 


Although smaller in number, the manu- 


facturers now producing are better 
equipped to operate at high capacity 
than ever before. The factories possess 
the latest equipment and _ production 
methods, and could doubtless manufacture 
approximately 8,000 airplanes within the 
next year if the need arose. 


Conditions Before 1926 


| The Air Commerce Act of 1926, which 
|charges the Secretary of Commerce with | 
;the promotion and regulation of civil | 
| aeronautics, became effective during your 
| tenure of office as Secretary of Commerce. | 
| Prior to the passage of the act, civil aero- | 
|nautics was confined almost exclusively 
|to the transportation of air mail on a 
|}somewhat limited scale and to itinerant | 
flying of the exhibition and sightseeing | 
| type. Along with this, there was a small) 
amount of manufacturing necessary to | 
| keep these activities supplied with equiv- 
ment. | 

Mail was carried in airplanes operated 
by the Post Office Department, and the 
|}air mail system consisted of the trans- 
continental route linking New York and 
San Francisco, several short feeder lines 
| and a few foreign air mail lines, the latter 
| two types being operated privately under 
contract. 

Transfer of Airways 

| With the establishment of the Aeronau- 
| tics Branch to administer the details of | 
|the Air Commerce Act, the Post Office 
|Department transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce the 2,041 miles of | 
lighted airways it had established be- 
| tween New York and Salt Lake City, and 
jthe Department of Commerce undertook 
| the establishment of the Federal Airways 
System. Also in 1926, the Post Office De- | 
partment began to retire from the opera- 
tion of mail planes, adopting instead a 
policy of contracting with individuals or 
firms for the transportation of mail. 

During the two years the Air Commerce 
| Act was administered under your direc- 
| tion as Secretary of Commerce, the foun- | 
dation for the preeminent place the} 
United States now occupies in civil aero- 


| 


tates Provides City Must Be 
e to Correct Condition 


;which to carry into effect its proposed 
plan for the erection and operation of 
‘incinerators to destroy the materials such 
as are now being dumped at sea. 

The court, in the opinion by Mr. Justice 
Butler, affirmed both the findings of fact 
and the conclusions of law of its special 
master, Edward K. Campbell. The case 
was rereferred to him to determine the 
reasonable time within which the incin- 
erators could be placed in operation and 
to recommend a decree. 


Modified Stay Orders Asked 
In Radiotelegraph Case 


Modification of stay orders in the con- 


tinental point-to-point radiotelegraph liti- | 


gation, to allow realignment of certain 


assignments in the low and high frequency 
bands, which also are affected by the or- 
ders, is asked by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission in a petition filed May 18 in the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

In the petition, Duke M. Patrick, As- 
sistant General Counsel of the Commis- 
sion, recites the present status of alloca- 
tions of channels because of the existing 
restraining orders, and conditions as they 
have changed since the court's opinion 
and mandate Jan. 7, 1931. At that time 


| the court relaxed the restraining orders 
| 


to a degree, but kept jurisdiction over the 
case. 


Mr. Patrick brings out that frequencies | 
in the low waves, below 550 kilocycles, and 


in the transoceanic high frequency band, 
above 6,000 kilocycles, now are not directly 
involved in applications for continental 
point-to-point service before the Commis- 
sion. Applications of the Mackay Radio 
Telegraph Co., which along with RCA 
Communications, Inc., are applying for 
facilities, have been modified since the 
;court’s mandate, the petition brings out, 
|so that channels other than those in the 
|continental band are not affected. 








President to Seek 
| ™ a 
Further Economies 


‘Four More Departments Will 
Discuss Retrenchments 


Executives of four more departments of 
the Government are on President Hoover's 
program for conferences with him in the 
near future at his fishing lodge on the 
Rapidan River in Virginia, in continua- 
tion of his efforts to effect economies in 
the departments, it was stated orally at 
the White House on May 18. 

Those concerned are the Department 





nautics among the nations of the world | 
In that two-year pe- 
riod, we constructed more than 6,000 miles 
of lighted airways, examined and licensed 
more than 5,000 airmen, and some 4,000 
aircraft; issued approved type certifi- 
flates to 96 aircraft and 13 engines; is- 
sued approximately 10,000 permits to stu- 
dent flyers, and supplied some 2,000 un- 
licensed airplanes with identification 
In addition, we gave assistance 
to the establshment of about 700 munici- 


was established. 


motional functions, including aeronautic 
research, dissemination of aeronautic in- 
formation, air-port advisory service, and 
the issuance of airway maps and airway 


| bulletins, also were carried out at the 
| same time. 


| 


}equipment. Therefore, they are fulfilling! 


| 
| 


| 


Called Best System in World 


The Federal airways system, although 
in the process of establishment, already 
is superior to the airways of any nation 
or group of nations in the world. When 
completed, the system will total about 
25,000 miles of lighted airways, equipped 
with every praciicable aid to air naviga- 
tion. 

Time and again, the aids to air naviga- 
tion provided on the Federal airways by 
the Department of Commerce have justi- 
fied their existence by saving lives and 


the primary purpose of their establish- 
ment by increasing further the safety and 
reliability of cross-country air travel. 


This system of airways and airlines now 
in continuous day and night operation 
with passengers, mail and express, has 
demonstrated in the last four years that 
it is a factor that must be recognized 
whenever consideration is given to the 
subject of transportation in the United 
States. 





Tariff Commision Inquiry 
On Salt Mackerel Requested 


Davis Brothers’ Fishery Co., Gloucester, 
Mass., and the Gloucester Fish Exchange 
applied May 18 to the Federal Tariff Com- 
mission for an investigation of salt mack- 
erel split and salt mackerel filleted, and 
an increase in the duty on the fish, it was 
stated orally at the Commission. 


Our pro-| 


of the Treasury, the Post Office Depart- 
|ment, the Department of Agriculture and 
;the Department of the Navy. The order 
}in which the executives of these depart- 
{ments will confer with the President was 
|not made known by the White House, 
| however. 

| The President already has held confer- 
ences with officials of two departments at 
|his fishing lodge on the Rapidan. They 
were the Department of War and the 
| Department of the Interior. 





‘Electric Concern Assigns 
Group to Duty in Navy 


Engineers of the Westinghouse Electric 
| & Manufacturing Company, specially se- 
| lected from a class of young employes, will 
be appointed as ensigns in the Naval Re- 
serve for engineering duty, according to 
information made available May 18 at theé 
Bureau of Navigation, Department of the 
Navy. 

Training duty afloat, without pay or 
other expenses for the Federal Govern- 
ment, will be given the eight engineers for 
about three months, the Bureau said, and 
assignments to vessels of latest design will 
be made. Under such conditions that they 


|sible in the actual operation of machin- 


jery in service, the men will be employed 
}in a manner to benefit both the Navy and 
themselves, it was pointed out. 





|Deaths in Auto Accidents 
Show Decline in Paris 





Paris is getting to be a safer place to 
drive an automobile if police figures on 
accident mortality are any indication, 
according to a report received in the De- 
partment of Commerce from Assistant 
Automobile Trade Commissioner to Eu- 
rope H. C. Schuette. 

In the first two months of 1931, 60 people 
were killed by automobiles in the Paris 
district—a large decrease as compared 
| with the 105 that were killed in January 
|and February of 1930. The number of 
| injured increased slightly, however, from 
698 in the first two months of 1930 to 733 
in the similar period of 1931.—/ssued by 
|the Department of Commerce. 


may acquire as much experience as pos- - 
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Boll Weevil Alone Destroys 
Eighth of Cotton Crop, 
Worth 163 Millions 
Cotton worth $163,000,000, or 12 per cent 


of the total crop, is destroyed annually by 
boll weevils, the most notorious of 6,000 


ge by Insects Ruling Assures 
2 Billions Yearly . ‘ 
—— Joint Terminal 


species of insects, which destroy $2,000,- | 
000,000 worth of property ‘In the United 


States every year, the Department of 
Agriculture has just announced. 


Half of all insect damage is done by 
| 36 pests, the Department said. 
| partment’s statement follows in ful ltext: 


About 6,000 species of insects collectively 
; destroy $2,000,000,000 worth of property 
in America each year, according to J. A. 
Hyslop, Chief of the Insect Pest Survey, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
Thirty-six pests cause nearly half of the 
damage, and at least two-thirds of the 
damage is preventable. 

Mr. Hyslop recognizes that monetary 
estimates of insect damage can not be 
precise if for no other reason than the 
fact that destruction of part of a crop 
by an insect may enhance the money 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 3.] 


Radio Is Described 
_ As Having Reached 


} 


| Status of ‘Necessity’ 


Manner in Which Industry 
Has Weathered Crisis 
Shows Its Permanence, 
Says Director Terrell 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
in almost every other line. A distinct 
group of broadcasting stations, which 
heretofore were in red ink, now are show- 
ing profits, The two nation-wide radio 
networks showed substantial increases in 


The De-! 


At Los Angeles 


California Railroad Commis- 
sion’s Order to Carriers Is 
Upheld by United States 
Supreme Court 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
upheld on May 18 the order of the Rail- 
road Commission of California directing 
three interstate railroads to abandon their 
existing passenger facilities in the City of 
Los Angeles and erect a union terminal 
on the so-caiied Plaza site. 

In the opinion of Chief Justice Hughes 
it was noted that the controversy between 
the Commission and the carriers had 
twice previously been before the court on 
collateral matters. ‘- 

The court ruled that the order of the 
Railroad Commission was not repugnant 
to the commerce clause of the Federal 
Constitution, and that it did not come in. 
conflict with the powers vested in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It also 
was declared that a permissive certificate 
issued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission authorizing the consolidation and 
joint use of lines necessary to the union 
terminal project was valid. 

Chief Justice Hughes stated that the 
evidence taken before the two commissions 
was sufficient to sustain their findings that 


ithe existing facilities of the three carriers 


| commercial time sold in 1930, as compared | 


with 1929, this figure being in the neigh- 
borhood of a 45 per cent increase. 
the first quarter of the current year an- 
other material increase over the average 
for 1930 was reported by the networks. 


| That independent stations are confident 
as to the future of radio is evidenced in 
the fact that they are spending more 
money in improving transmitting appa- 
ratus and studios, to afford improved 
service for the public. From the technical 
side, additional stations are installing 
precise frequency control apparatus, to 
safeguard against frequency deviation, 
which causes interference for the listener. 
Monitoring observations of the Radio Di- 
vision, Department of Commerce, made 
regularly, show that the number of sta- 


For | 


tions keeping within a few cycles of their | 
prescribed wave lengths steadily is becom- | 


ing larger, with the result that interchan- 
nel interference is being minimized. 


Lower Prices for Sets 


The receiving-set industry, while it suf- 
fered from the economic depression, re- 
ceived its greatest jolt from overproduction 
and price cutting, toward the fag end of 
1929, and subnormal conditions continued 
;through 1930. The trend, however, was 
toward lower prices for receiving sets, 
brought about largely by the lower costs 
for labor and for materials. 


Industrial figures are not yet available 
|for the first quarter of the year as to gen- 
/eral production and sales, but exports of 
isets from the United States for the first 
|three months of the year were more than 
$1,000,000 ahead of the same period last 
year. 

The compact or midget set has become 
an important factor in radio sales. In 
1930, it was estimated that 1,130,400 midget 
sets were sold, making up about 45 per 
cent of the volume that year. These small 
sets, selling at prices substantially lower 
than the highboy or console models, prob- 
ably will make up 75 per cent of the 
1931 volume. 


Latest innovations in receiving sets and 
accessories will be introduced to dealers 
and jobbers at the Radio Trade Show to 
be held in Chicago next month. Televi- 
sion receivers for home use, sets equipped 
| with the five-element Pentode tube, and 
the new variable Mu tube, as well as Ste- 
node Radiostat receivers, heralded as a 
new departure in radio, are among the 
new lines expected to be exhibited for the 
first time. 


were inadequate, and in the light of that 
fact the order could not be overruled. 

The order affects the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Company, the Las 
Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Company, 
the Southern Pacific Company, and the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company. 

Mr. Justice McReynolds dissented from 
the majority conclusions on the ground 
that the assailed order of the Railroad 
Commission is arbitrary, unreasonable and 
beyond any power which the State is com- 
petent to confer. 


Strike Ordered in Textile 
Industry at Roubaix, France 


A general strike has been ordered by the 
Textile . Workers Union in Roubaix, 
France, according to a cable received by 
the Bureau of-Agricultural Economics on 
May 18 from E. A. Foley, American Agri- 
cultural Attache at London. 

The strike was effective May 18 and 
will affect about. 125,000 textile workers. 
The employes have unanimously rejected 
the wage reductions proposed by the em- 
ployers. It is reported that the engineers 
and transport workers will support the 
textile strikers—Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Committee Postpones 
Hearings on Elections 


Hearings of the Senate committee inves- 
tigating senatorial elections will be post- 


jponed for weeks, if not until August, ac- 


cording to information from Senator Nye 
(Rep.), of North Dakota, May 18. He in- 
formed Bishop-James Cannon Jr., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, that 
the committee will summon him as a wit- 
ness. Senator Nye, however, is leaving 
soon for the Northwest; other committee 
members are away, and no date has been 
set for a further hearing. 


President Gets Report 
On Rail Labor Dispute 


President Hoover, it was stated orally at 
the White House May 18, has received the 
report of the emergency board appointed 
by him to investigate the dispute between 
the Louisiana & Arkansas Railway and 
its shopmen. 

The members of the board are Charles 
Kerr, an attorney of Washington, D. C., 
Chester H. Rowell, of California, end 
Homer B. DiBell, of Minnesota. They 
were appointed on April 16. 

The report has not been made public at 
the White.House. 





Belgium Raises Cigarette Tax 


The consumption tax on imported and 
domestic cigarettes put up for retail sale 
in Belgium is increased by the new tax 
revision bill for Belgium, which became 
effective April 29, 1931. (Department of 
Commerce.) 
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Kir Corp Ned 
Of Funds Cited 
By Mr. Davison 


Five-year Program of 1926 
Also Declared Hampered 
By Lack of Sufficient Of- 


ficer Personnel 


Dayton, Onto, May 18.—The tactical 
units of the Air Corps will not be as 
strong as Congress planned when the five- 
year program of 1926 is concluded, unless 
necessary appropriations are made to 
carry out the plan for building up this 
branch of the Army, F. Trubee Davison, 
the Assistant Secretary of War for Aero- 
nautics, declared in an address here to- 
day. 

The personnel strength will reach the 
limits contemplated when the program is 
completed, Mr. Davison stated, but the 
organization being completed by the De- 
partment of War will be “a small Air 
Corps,” despite the increases in officer 
strength. Adequate training of the Re- 
serves, as well as the provision of neces- 
sary equipment for their use, depends 
upon future appropriations, he said. 

Speaking to the officers and men con- 
centrated for the Air Corps field exer- 
cises, which will continue until May 31, 
Mr. Davison declared that the Air Corps 
is assuming an ever more important posi- 
tion in the scheme of national defense, 
but warned that the increase in this 
branch of the service had been made at 
the expense of other branches of the 
Army. His address follows in full text: 

Describes Changes 

The officers and enlisted men gathered 
here in Dayton are the backbone and life 
of the Air Corps. You are the ones who 
are doing the work. In Washington, we 
are dong everything within our power to 
advance the efficiency of the Air Corps and 
promote the happiness and morale of its 
personnel. During the past few years you 
have seen many changes taking place. The 
Air Corps is growing and is taking an ever 
more important position in the whole 
scheme of the national defense. This 
growth has been made possible by the en- 
actment in 1926 of the so-called five-year 
program and it is my desire to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to tell you the 
status of that program and what, in my 
judgment, may be expected in the com-, 
paratively near future. The situation in 
many respects is complicated and may not 
be thoroughly understood throughout the 
service. 

The question naturally divides itself into 
two parts—that of materiel and personnel. 
You will recall that the act called for 1,800 
“serviceable” airplanes, 1,650 Regular offi- 
cers, 550 Reserve officers on active duty for 
a@ year’s time and 15,000 enlisted men. At 
the outset, it is important to bear in mind 
the fact that although the act was passed 
in 1926, no provision was made for the first 
increment of the Air Corps during that 
session of Congress, and consequently the 
five-year program cannot be said to have 
Started until July 1, 1927. Logically then 
it should reach completion on July 1, 1932 

Many Being Overhauled 

In so far as equipment is concerned 
there remains just one important objc-- 
tive to be obtained, and that has to do 
with the definition of the word ‘service- 
able.” The appropriations made to date 
in carrying out the program have been on 
the basis of a grand total of 1,800 planes 
at the termination of the five-year period, 
including those assigned to the National 
Guard and to the Reserve, but excluding 
obsolete, experimental, those undergoing 
service tests, and those in museums. The 
records show that 12’ per cent of our 
planes are continuously in the depots, re- 
ceiving major overhaul or repair. It would 
seem obvious that while a plane is in that 
condition it is not “serviceable,” and that 
in order to have available for operation 
1,800 planes we should have on hand 2,058 
airplanes, which number less 12'2 per cent 
equals 1,800. 

Some months ago the Secretary of War 
defined “serviceable” so that this could 
be accomplished, but thus far aparopria- 
tions have not been provided to make that 
definition effective. Unless this is done— 
and every possible effort is being made 
to that end—our tactical units will inevi- 
tably be under strength and the Air.Corps 
will not have in ‘existence and ready to 
fly the air force contemplated by Con- 
gress when the act was passed. 

Aside from this difficulty, and using the 
old definition of the word “serviceable,” 
funds have been provided according to 
the law, except that one-half of the fifth 
increment, numbering 66 planes, was not 
provided for in the 1932 budget, but was 
postponed until 1933, owing to the antici- 
pated Treasury deficit, which has since 
become very much of a reality. 


Progress Is Satisfactory 
You are undoubtedly familiar with what 
has been done in regard to housing and 
technical construction. While we are still 
theoretically somewhat behind the pro- 
gram in these respects, generally speaking 


the progress has been satisfactory. Our 
new ground installations are the most 
modern, and the barracks and quarters 


are excellent. The man primarily respon- 
sible for giving the Army modern, com- 
fortable, attractive homes is W. Frank 
James, Chairman of the Military Affairs 
Committee in the House 

I referred above, in a general way, to 
the provisions of the Air Corps Act in 
so far as personnel strength is concerned 
The Air Corps is at the present time short 
over 200 Regular officers. The reason for 
this is briefly as follows: 

The commissioned strength of the Air 
Corps, in so far Regular officers are 
concerned, can only be increased in two 
ways: First—by transfers from other 
branches of the Service; and second—by 
original commissions in the Air Corps 
When the Air Corps bill was being pre- 
pared in 1926, it was figured that the 
sum of those officers transferred from 
other branches plus 403 would result in 
a total of 1.650 Regular officers at the end 
of the five-year program. The Air Corps 
Act of July 2, 1926, provided, therefore, 
for an increase in the Regular Army of 
403 officers who were to be allotted to the 
Air Corps. 

Only Part Were Allotted 

About two years ago, the War Depart- 
ment secured 200 of these 403 vacancies 
and allotted them to the Air Corps. These 
vacancies have been filled by graduates 
of the training center. So far, the War 
Department has not been allowed the re- 
maining 203 vacancies. As all original 
vacancies in the Regular Army created 
by death, retirement, etc., are being ab- 
sorbed by the West Point classes, it does 
hot appear that the Air Corps can ex- 
pect any of these vacancies for some time 
to come. 

The officers received by transfer from 
other branches of the service just about 
off-set losses in the Air Corps. The Air 
Corps cannot, therefore, expect to arrive 
at the regular commissioned strength au- 
thorized by the five-year program until 
these 203 vacancies are given us. Every 
effort is being made by the War Depart- 
ment to secure these vacangjes, so that 
the Air Corps can be brought up to its 
required commissioned strength and so 
that many of the recent graduates of 
the training center, who have had one 
or two years of extended active duty with 
the Air Corps, can be acquired by the 
Regular Army. 

In addition to the Regular officers au- 
thorized, the Air Corps is entitled at the/| 


as 
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A means of printing letters of the 
alphabet in word combinations on 
a sensitized surface by use of a 
flexible film, similar to that used 
for motion pictures, has just been 
patented in the Patent Office. The 
drawing, a section of one filed by 
the patentee, shows the letters as 
placed on the film ‘to form 
‘opaque stencils” when light is 
cast through the film to the sen- 
sitized surface. 


Film Is Patented 
For Photographic 
Printing Process 


Invention Enables Several 
Alphabets, Placed in Se- 
quence, to Be Utilized as 
Opaque Stencils 


Film intended for use in a photographic 
printing process by which ‘symbols, char- 
acters, or the like to be printed are photo- 
graphed singly and consecutively upon a} 
sensitized surface” is the subject of a} 


patent just issued in the United States 
Patent Office to Edgar Kenneth Hunter, 
of London, England. 


The patent calls for the characters of 
several alphabets to be placed in sequence 
on the face of the film so they will serve 
as Opaque stencils when light is directed 
through the film toward the sensitized sur- 
face, it is explained in the specifications 
filed with the Patent Office by Mr. Hun- 
ter, who has assigned the patent, under | 
mesne_ assignments, to Kodak Limited 
and Intertype Limited, both of London, 
England. 

Can Be of Any Length 

“It will be that the number of 
available characters is almost unlimited 
as the ficxible film can be of any desired 
length.” the patentee states. 

Rows of perforations extend along the 
edges of the film to control its movement 
in a manner similar to that employed for 
advancing film through motion picture ap- 


seen 


paratus 
Other perforations, placed near the 
opaque characters on the films, control 


the movement of the carriage bearing the 
sensitized surface, regulating this move- 
ment so that the proper spacing is allotted | 
to each letter on the plate or other me- 
dium which is sensitized. 
Position of Characters 

The position of the characters on the} 
film is described by the patentee as fol-| 
lows 

“The character strip has a number of 
alphabets in sequence upon it with the 
individual characters normal to. the 
length of the strip and in rows one above 
the other, the arrangement being prefer- 
ably such that the capitals, for instance, 
are in the upper row, the lower case in 
the second row, and the peculiars in the 
third row. The film strip contains char- 
acters along its length corresponding to 
a number of different styles, such as mod- | 
ern, arabic, gothic, etc | 

The patent was issued May 12 under 
Patent No. 1805333. It is based upon an 
appplication filed Dec. 18, 1925, which in| 
turn was a “division” of an application 
filed Sept. 20, 1922. 


Rhode Island to Study 
Night Work by Women 


PROVIDENCE, -R. I., May 18 


Governor Norman S. Case has appointed | 
three persons to make a study of condi- 
tions relating to night work for women 
in this State, with a view to determining | 
future legislation that would prohibit such 
work 


The Commission is composed of Her- 
bert M. Sherwood, attorney; Edward F. 
Walker, secretary of the Rhode Island 


Textile Association, and Archibald Silver- 
man, representative of the manufacturing 
jewelry industry. 

Authority to make the study is con- 
tained in a resolution passed by the Legis- 
lature, recently adjourned, which was a 
substitute for the original bill introduced 
to establish a 48-hour work week for 
women in lieu of the present 54-hour law. 


a we Gua 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 


t the Executive Offices 


May 18, 1931 














11:45 a. m.—Maj. Edwin H. Cooper, 
of Waban, Mass., called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced. 

12 noon.—Arthur Coleman, of Dallas, 
Tex.. associate editor of Holland's Mag- | 
azine, called to discuss water transpor- 
tation, particularly inland waterway de- 
velopment. 

12:15 p. m.—Fred C. Croxton, acting 
chairman of the President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment, called to 
discuss the work of the Committee. 

12:30 p. m.—Representative Brumm 
(Rep.), of Minersville, Pa., called to dis- 
cuss the prospective absorption of the 
Eastern Steel Mills of Pottsville, Pa., by 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 

2:15 p. m.—Former Senator Henry J. 
Allen, of Kansas, called. Subject of 
conference not announced, 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 





five-year program to have 
officers on extended active 
duty with tactical units. The War De- 
partment has not, during the past two 
years, placed as many Reserve officers on 
extended active duty as authorized by law, 
not because they are not available, as 
they are available, but because the Air 
Corps has been so short on airplanes. 
Our experience to date with the develop- 
ment of the five-year program indicates 
that the original ratio as contemplated by 
law between pilots and airplanes is some- | 
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Director General for War Time |DESIGN FOR POST OFFICE AT BOSTON | Oil Convention 


Che Anited States Daily 


Transportation Control Urged 


Duty Would Be to Coordinate All Services, 
Under Commissioner Aitchison’s Plan 


While Federal control of transportation 
such as was required in the United States 
during the World War is unlikely in future 
emergencies, the President, in the event 
of a war should appoint a Director Gen- 
eral of Transportation, to coordinate rail, 
water, highway, air and pipe line services, 
Clyde B. Aitchison, Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner, told the War Policies Com- 
mission at a hearing May 18. He advo- 
cated use of existing agencies with minor 
changes to make more effective the emer- 
gency regulatory powers of the Federal 
Government in time of war. 

Commissioner Aitchison said he favored 
providing for prompt action in time of 
war with hearings afterward for any per- 
sons feeling that the rates fixed were too 
high or too low and said it is conceivable 
there would again arise the congestion of 
traffic east of Pittsburgh that occurred 
in the last war, or the confusion at the 
seaboard. 


Two Other Witnesses 

Two other witnesses testified. They were 
Representative Frear (Rem, of Hudson, 
Wis., who was chairman of a war contracts 
investigating committee of the House after 
the World War, and Dr. Robert Morse 
Lovett, of Chicago, professor of literature 
the University of Chicago, “not an 
economist, he said. Mr. Frear opposed 
conscription of man power in war time for 
service abroad or conscription of man 


power without similar conscription of some | 


forms of industry. He said of course he 
did not include in his opposition such 
steps as would be necessary for home de- 
fense, that is, to repel invasion or to sup- 
press insurrection. 

Dr. Lovett advocated a system of eco- 
nomic planning that would be peace time 
and not war time planning. 

Commissioner Aitchison. said there 
should be war powers for authorization of 
emergency rates, comparable to the power 
of rate adjustment vested in the controller 
general of the railroads in the last war. 


Mr. Frear Gives Views 
Mr. Frear made public the followinre 
additional views: “If there is a draft of 
manpower it should be a universal draft, 
that is, taking into account at the same 
time the conscription of industry. It is 
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unjustifiable to conscript manpower at a 
dollar a day and provide for 6 per cent 
or other profits to industry. Conscription 
of manpower for service abroad is un- 
justified. Conscription should only be for 
home defense, such as repelling invasions 
or suppressing insurrections. Any mili- 
taristic action on the part of the United 
States is a matter of attention abroad. 
There is no reason for conscription ex- 
cept the desire of the Army staff.” 
Secretary Hurley, in a colloquy with 
Mr. Frear, said, “the Army plan, the 
Baruch plan, and every other plan seri- 
ously considered, provides for civil organi- 
zation to come in to control all matters 
of procurement.” Mr. Frear asked about 
the 15,000 Army reserve officers. Secre- 
tary Hurley replied that the Army is 
undertaking, as a peace measure, to have 
some Army officers not control but ac- 
quire knowledge regarding industry. 


Sinister Motive Denied 

Secretary Hurley declared he wanted to 
make it clear that the Army had no 
sinister motive in its plan. Mr. Frear 
replied that it was trying to provide for 
consciption of 4,000,000 men in wartime 
He agreed he had seen nothing in Gen. 
MacArthur's statement that indicated any 
intention to increase the Army in peac 
time. 


Dr. Lovett said the economic power of 
the country is in comparatively few hands 
and quoted a statement that 200 corpo- 
rations, with assets each of $85,000,000 
in 1927, directly controlled over 44 per 
cent of the assets of all nonfinancial cor- 
porations numbering 302,993. “The same 
200 corporations” he added probably re- 
ceived more than 40 per cent of the total 
corporate income. 


To Lead in Peace Move 


“While a system of national economic 
planning is eminently desirable, there are 
certain reasons why,” he said, “in the in- 
terest of the announced purpose of the 
joint resolution under which this Com- 
mission is created, viz., to promote peace, 
its recommendations should not take the 
form of war policies to be administered 
by the Secretary of War.” 

This country has taken the lead in 
offering to the world an instrument re- 
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Construction of the proposed public building at Boston, to be erected 
for occupancy by the post office and other Federal offices, under con- 
tract awarded by the Department of the Treasury, has been author- 


ized by the Comptroller General of the United States. 


Previous 


objection to the award has been withdrawn by his latest ruling. 


nouncing war as a means of adjusting 
international difficulties It will be re- 
garded as a lack of faith in the promises 




















of other nations and in our own, if we 
commit ourcelves to so far-reaching and 
fundamental en act of preparedness for 


war, as plans for taking control of indus- 
try for war purposes only. 

“It is particularly unfortunate that 
within a year of the meeting of the In- 
ternational Conference on Disarmament, 
we should give to the world so plain a 





demonstration of our skepticism in regard 
to the success of concerted efforts for 
peace.” 

The full text of an authorized summary 
of Commissioner Aitchison’s statement to 
the Commission follows 

To put the experiences of the late war 
to profitable future use we must consider 
the circumstances, legal and economic, 
which applied then, and weigh them to 
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Is Approved by: 
French Chamber 


Participation of Government 
In Petroleum Industry 
Provided, Says Depart- 
ment of Commerce 


The agreement of the French Petroleum 
Convention of 1924, providing for State 
financial participation in the two large 
semiofficial companies, State participation 
in superprofits, State control and repre- 
sentation on both boards, and 80 per cent 
priority of output for the State’s non- 
commercial public services, has just been 
approved with few changes by the French 
Chamber of Deputies, the Department of 
Commerce announced May 18. 

The statement of the Department fol- 
lows in full text: 

The French Government's participation 
in and control over the nation’s oil in- 
dustry as provided for by the petroleum 
convention of 1924 which established the 
bases for future relations between the 
state and private producers and refiners, 
was recently approved, with a few changes, 
by the French Chamber of Deputies, ac- 
cording to a report received in the Com- 
merce Department from Assistant Trade 
Commissioner Earle C. Taylor at Paris. 


Provisions of Convention 


The convention of 1924, drawn up by 
vepresentatives of the government and of 
private industry provided for state finan- 
cial participation in the two large semi- 
official companies—the Compagnie Fran- 
caise des Petroles (French Petroleum 
Company) and the Compagnie Francaise 
du Raffinage (French Refining Company 
—state participation in “superprofits,” 
state control and representation on both 
boards, and 80 per cent priority of output 
for the state's noncommercial public serv- 
ices. Since it was first drawn up, changes 
in the convention have been few but im- 
portant, French reports indicate. 

The state’s participation in the Com- 
pagnie des Petroles has been raised to 35 
per cent, and there will be an additional 
5 per cent voting right, giving the state 
40 per cent influence in the company, al- 
most control. + 

The extent and scope of the 80 per cent 
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epeat order for 
Gulf Refining 
Company 


—additions to Staten Island Storage 
Plant increase capacity to 
2,592,000 barrels 


recently com- 


give the Gulf Refining Company 
greatly increased facilities for serving the New 


we designed and _ built 


in cooperation with the client’s organization 


tract, stores 2,592,000 


barrels of oil and includes oil pumping, drain- 
age and steam plants, two large tank farms, 
75 miles of piping, oil separating and reclaim- 
ing plant and other facilities. 


The work came to us as a repeat authoriza- 
tion following our completion of the first unit 


During the past ten years, 74% of our work 
has been repeat orders like this from clients 


Our experience is available for industrial, 
power, railroad and monumental undertak- 
ings anywhere in the world, 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS 


CHICAGO 
RIO DE JANEIRO 
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dence requirements, or to gain a few 


tendance. 
the length of 


the session. 
five to eight weeks in length. 
|}one-third of a year’s credit. 


others a motor tour, while 
Most of them, how- 


aspect, 
others a travel tour. 
ever, hold their classes on the campus. 

The teacher has found the Summer 
school especially, useful. Without this op- 
| porunity to keep abreast of the times and 
to obtain necessary instruction supple- 


Oklahoma Schools Found 
Delinquent in Land Loans 


OKLAHOMA Clty, OKLA., May 18. 


In a statement to the Commissioners of 
the Land Office, A. L. Beckett, Secretary, 
has estimated school and department loans 
|amounting to $20,000,000 are delinquent in 
principal, interest or both. 

He said he based his report on a check 
of four counties typical of their sections 
of the State. These counties were Atoka, 
Adair, Beckham and Beaver. 

The result of the check showed 224 de- 
liquent loans amounting to 
|Beckham County; 157 amounting to $610,- 
300 in Beaver; 51 totaling $88,400 in Atoka; 
and 42 totaling $122,000 in Adair. 


Changes Are Announced 
In the Foreign Service 


Changes in personnel of the 
Service since May 9 have just been an- 
nounced by the Department of State as 
| follows: 

Jay Pierrepont Moffat, of Hancock, N. H., 
now First Secretary of the American Lega- 
tion at Berne, Switzerland. assigned to the 
Department for temporary duty. effective after 
July 1, 1931, in connection with the forma- 


Theory of Ultra-violet Radia “other persons” of the naval service must 
tion Is Put Forward @S |include in signed articles for publication 
: : la statement that opinions or assertions 
Explanation of Such Vio- are private views of the writer, have been 
lent Disturbances issued recently to Navy personnel, accord- 
Sea ing to information made available May 18 
By H. B. Maris }at the Department of the Navy. 
Naval Research Laboratory As one of a series of changes in Navy 
» by |regulations, the order specifies that such 
The recent study by Hulburt and Maris | SCtion must be taken in publishing ar- 
of the relation between comet activity and | ticles on “professional, political, or in- 
terrestrial magnetic storms omitted Oe | eee ees and ae ye -_ must 
. be taken that assertions and opinions are 
ere oS lays Some, the | not construed as official. The following 
great comets of 1843 and 1847 and the| ,qqitional information was made avail- 
breaking up of Biela’s comet of 1846 be-|able at the Department: 
cause no magnetic storm lists were avail-| This a the tn aa _— — 
: roposed nearly a year ago, s 
able for years earlier than 1848. A storm | Prought about in routine manner as one 
list compiled from the records of Gauss’ | of the periodic alterations of the code gov- 
studies at Gottingen and from, the hourly |erning conduct of Navy personnel. 
observations at Prague (reports of the| Officers of the Navy in the past have 
Magnetic Observatory at Prague 1836-47) | been restricted in revealing information 
shows that in each case extraordinary|which might aid a foreign power and 
comet activity was preceded by the great-| subject to these regulations officers and 
est magnetic disturbance of the year. The|members of the naval service are free to 
time intervals between the magnetic) publish articles without further permis- 
storms and the respective comet events|sion from higher authority, although in 
were 2, 11, 11, and 16 days and in each/|certain cases copies of speeches or ar- 
case the comet was favorably placed to/| ticles must be filed with the Department 
be in the path of the solar ultra-violet | within a short time after delivery or pub- 
flare responsible for the terrestrial mag-~_ lication. 
netic storm. | — a a 
The 1835 appearance of Halley’s comet 0 h N Ad 
was marked o such violent activity that, t er ations opt 
quoting from Chambers, “Did re a | ‘ 
ments not emanate from some 0 e mos S 
distinguished astrenomers of the times, it | American y Ss t e m 
might be permissible to pe them.” | 
Peculiar activities described as similar to| ] i 
those of the aurora polaris were first ob- | Of Summer Schoo S 
served Oct. 10. Gauss records Oct. 8 
as giving the zsreatest i, — —$——$—$ 
magnetic needle observed during his stud- oe 
= At this time the comet was about one Million Enrollments Expect- 
astronomical unit from the sun and sub- . . 71: 
tended an angle of about 20 degrees with ed in This Country While 
i warth. 118 European _Institu- 
Changes in Brightness . ; Off C ‘ 
Since the activity consisted principally | tions er Uourses 
of changes in the brightness of the atmos- nemceeeneneteenee 
phere of the comet similar to the changes [Continued from Page 1.] 
in brightness of the earth’s atmosphere | mencing 50 years ago as a cold experi- 
during an auroral display, it seems reason- | ment, the Summer school is now a fixture 
able to assume that the ultra-violet out-/| in 640 colleges and universities throughout 
burst on the sun which caused the Oct. 8} the United States. In 1930 approximately 
terrestrial storm started the comet activity | 425,000 students were registered in the 
observed Oct. 10. Arago describes a great| Summer college courses. 
magnetic storm and auroral display ob-| This Summer 53 sessions will open in 
served Nov. 17 and 18, while Guass de-/ Texas, 45 in Pennsylvania, 33 in Illinois, 
scribes great magnetic storms observed| 30 in Ohio, 26 in California, 25 in New 
Nov. 28 to 29 and Jan. 30, 1836. Arago| York, 22 in Kansas, 21 in Missouri, and 
describes only one other storm, a small) 31 in New England, not to mention those 
one, Feb. 17, 1835, for the period 1832 to|in the other States. 
1835, and Gauss no others. The excep-| The Summer school idea has spread 
tional activity of Halley’s comet was evi-| to Europe, Central America, the Orient. 
dently associated with exceptionally active In Europe, 118 institutions, located in 14 
magnetic disturbances of the _ earth! countries, offer Summer courses, some of 
throughout the period of observation. which are organized expressly for Amer- 
The great comets of 1843 and 1847 were icans. There are sharp differences be- 
remarkably brilliant, being equaled or sur- tween Europe and the United States on 
passed by only two other comets during the point of credit for the work. 
the century. Since both were near the ‘Credits’ Dominate in America 
sun at perihelian passage, it is difficult; 1, Europe, the certificates and diplomas 
to estimate the importance of solar out-| are awarded for satisfactory attendance 
bursts, but the comet of 1843 showed @/anq for proficiency in subjects. Prizes 
stellar nucleus on March 7, eight days | are sometimes given, and often upon ex- 
after perihelian passage and 11 days after | . mination university diplomas ave 
the largest magnetic disturbance of the) awarded. Credits in the European insti- 
year, and the aonb of 1847 " - tutions are not stressed. 
a pee poe ‘ys, In America, “credit” is the dominating 
on the greatest magnetic storm of the note. It is an affliction. Students de- 
The angles subtended by these comets 
and the earth at the times of the storms} 
were approximately 40 and 90 degrees. 
Since nearly all the light of a comet} 
comes from the coma, or atmosphere, | 
which stays with the comet for only a| 
few days when near the sun and may be) 
greatly changed by the absorption of 
ultra-violet light, far-reaching effects of 
a solar outburst would be expected. 
Seen as Faint Nebulosity | 
Nov. 28, 1846, Biela’s comet was first ob- 
served as a faint nebulosity. Dec. 19, the 
nucleus was seen to be dividing and divi- 
sion was complete by Dec. 31. The comet) 
appeared during unusually quiet magnetic | 
weather but there was a great strom Dec. 
3, 16 Gays before the nucleus was seen to be 
dividing. This was the only disturbance 
between the preceding March and the fol- 
lowing August when small: storms were} 
recorded. Dec. 3, the comet was 1.5 astro-| } mal 
nomical units from the sun and subtended| them would be handicapped. This is be- 
an angle of 30 degrees with the earth. 
It seems probable that the ultra-violet | 
solar outburst which caused the Dec. 3) ; nr et oS 
storm also chused the formation of the|*¢sular university sessions. 
new nucleus. Biela’s comet was approach- | 
ing the sun when it was broken up. The| 
new nucleus was driven back and away) 
from the sun, dropped into a shorter period | 
orbit in the original plane and was lead-| 
ing the original comet on the next return 
to perihelian. The disrupting force was a 
repulsion from the sun. Light pressure is 
considered to be the most probable source 
of this force. 
The atmosphere of a comet is transpar- 
ent to visible light but, it is assumed, | 
strongly absorbs ultra-violet radiation, 
which because of this absorption, exerts a 
pressure upon it. During a solar outburst, 
the intensity of the ultra-violet radiation 
and consequently of light pressure on a 
comet’s atmosphere may increase a thou- 
sand fold or more. A wind created by 
such a pressure is assumed to have swept 
part of the nucleus of Biela’s comet away 
with it. This nuclear material, after the 
outburst had passed, collected under its 
own gravitational field to form a new 
nucleus. 
Dropped Into New Orbit 
The new nucleus moved in the plane of 
the original orbit but because of its 
changed velocity, dropped into a new orbit 
of shorter period since it was driven back 
of the original comet by the wind pres- 
sure. This is contrary to the suggestion of 
Jeans, who assumes that tidal action pro- 


vided the Separating force and cites, in tion of the Secretariat of the General Dis- 
addition to Biela’s comet, Taylor’s comet armament Conference 
of 1916 and the great comet of 1882. Tay- Noncareer 

? ss = . John K. Smyth, of Oakland. Calif... Ameri- 
lor’s comet was about two astronomical can Vice Consul at Malaga, Spain, died at 


units from the sun at the time of its dis- 
ruption, even farther than Biela’s comet 
and tidal action could not have caused it 
to break up, but it like Biela’s comet met 
@ very active sun, as is shown by the rec- 
ords of magnetic storms on the earth. 


The great comet of 1882 made a close 
approach to the sun and might have been 
broken up by tides but the great comets 
of 1843 and 1880 made closer approaches 
to the sun without being broken up. The 
respective perihelian distances were .008, 
0055 and .0059. On the other hand, the 
great comet of 1882, at the time of its ap- 
proach, met a tremendous solar disturb- 
ance which was recorded on the earth as 
one of the greatest magnetic storms of all 
times. Obviously this solar disturbance 
may have been the cause of disruption of 
the comet. 


his post May 12, 1931 

Charles H. Taliaferro, of Harrisonburg, Va.., 
now Clerk at the Consulate at Progresso, 
| Mexico, instead of Nogales, as previously re- 
| Ported, appointed as Vice Consul at that post. 

Frederick L. Washbourne, of New York, 
now American Vice Consul at Luxemburg, ap- 
pointed Vice Consul at Florence, Italy, effec- 
tive after July 1, 1931. 

Foreign Consular Officers 
States 
Ognition as Vice Consul of Sweden at Balti- 
more, Md 


in the United 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
Ohio—Crippled Child—Ohio Plan for Care, 
Treatment and Educ., by Mabel E. Smith, 
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DETERMINING CHEMICAL VALUES OF MOLDS 


i 





The Color and Farm Waste Division, United States Department of Agriculture, is studying the possibilities 
of molds as the source of important and costly chemicals, in laboratory tests conducted at the Agricultural 


Experiment Farm at Arlington, Va. 


gluconic acid, used in preparing 


Among chemicals found to be commercial producible from molds are 
a calcium salt of recognized medicinal value, and kojic acid, a costly 


chemical used as a basis for theoretical observations on the production of natural plant coloring matters. 


Different stages in fermentation 
ous molds. 


research are shown above. The test tubes contain pure cultures of vari- 


The small flasks illustrate the first step in investigation, when the mold is cultivated on small 


amounts of sugar solution and its metabolic products studied. If results are promising, further experiments 


are carried on in the large flasks. 


Recent Experimentation With Molds 
Produces Acids for Industrial Uses 


Department of Agriculture Now Plans Study of Bacteria’s 
Effect on Cannery Wastes 


By H. T. Herrick 


Principal Chemist in Charge, 


And O. E. May 


Ph. D. Chemist, Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, Department of Agriculture 


The utilization of micro-organisms in the 
execution of chemical changes is no new 
thing. However ignorant he may have 
been of the essential facts underlying his 
actions, the roaming herdsman who pre- 
ceded the farmer in the days before the 
dawn of civilization made use of a bio- 
chemical reaction when he allowed his 
milk to sour, to form curds or cheese. 
The wine-maker or brewer of a later day 
used yeast to produce alcoholic beverages 


|from fruit juice or grain, and the house- 


wife for generations has depended on 
zymotic changes for the flavor of sauer- 
kraut and pickles. 


Found Citric Acid 


Could Be Produced 


It is an interesting fact, however, that 
while the employment of molds in the 
production of foodstuffs is of very ancient 
origin, their utilization in the chemical 
industries has lagged far behind that of 
yeasts and bacteria, for the outstanding 
example of such employment was dis- 
covered as recently as 1890, and not trans- 
lated into factory procedure until within 
the last five years. 


It is an interesting story. 


« 


A German 


| scientist first discovered that a certain 


variety of mold, when grown on cane 


|} sugar solutions, would produce citric acid, 


mand college credit to shorten their resi- | formerly obtained from lemons, and used 


jin large quantities for soft drinks and 


points to boost materially their salaries | pharmaceuticals. 
as teachers, or to satisfy certain require-| citromyces to his mold and took out pat- 
ments laid down by their superintendents | ents to cover his discovery. 
or school boards, if they be teachers in at-| ever, an attempt was made to go from 
Summer credits are based on | laboratory’to factory scale, so many diffi- 
A six-week | culties were encountered that the project 
term is cfédited as one-sixth of a college| was abandoned. 
year, with the exception of 24 colleges|the work on this problem 
| where it is a fifth. Sessions vary from| confined to the laboratory, for the chem- | 

The 10 and|istry of the transformation is of great | 


He gave the name of 


When, how- 


For the next 20 years 
was chiefly 


| 12 week sessions are regarded generally as| interest to scientists. Then an investiga- 


| tion was undertaken at the United States 


Some courses assume the outdoor camp| Department of Agriculture which led to 
still| the discovery of a different mold, even 


| better adapted to the production of citric 


| acid from cane sugar. 


After several years 


|}of laboratory work, the results were pub- 
| lished and the project was taken into in- 


| dustry for trial there. 


Ten more years 


| were necessary before the process emerged 


| mentary to their own education, many of|in a finished industrial form, but it is 
| now 
; cause many teachers, lacking high stand-| Italian citric acid (the natural variety), 
ards now required, are unable to take a| has been driven from the American mar- 
year off now and then and attend the} ket, and even in Europe is on the defen- 
|sive against the synthetic product. 


in operation so successfully that 


The 
total production of citric acid by this 
process is not known, but it is variously 
estimated as between 5,000,000 and 10,- 


| 000,000 pounds. 


$656,200 in) 


Annual Damage by Insects 
Reaches 2 Billion Dollars 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
value of the remainder. But they do serve 
to indicate the relative destructiveness of 
the pests. 
Most notorious in the insect underworld, 
Mr. Hyslop says, is the boll weevil, which 


annually destroys 12 per cent of the cot- | 


ton crop, or cotton worth $163,000,000. To 
this must be added $1,500,000 a year that 


| growers spend in an attempt to control 
| the weevil. 


Next in destructiveness is another pest 
of the cotton crop, the bollworm, which, 
because of its versatility in feeding, is 


| likewise known as the corn ear worm and 


Foreign 


Edgar T. Fell has been accorded rec-, 


The comet events of the period 1835 to) R. N., Chief, Crippled Children’s Bur., Dept. 
1847 give suprisingly strong support to the of Welfare. Jan, 1931. Columbus, 1931 
theory that comet activity is similar to | ®-!—26th Ann. Rept, of State House Comm., 
aurora laris d that t i : f. yr. ended Noy. 30, 1930. Submitted to} 

polaris an at most irregularities| Gen. Assembly by Wm. E. Husband, Secy. 
in comet activity ave caused by irregu- Providence, 1931, 


larities in solar ultra-violet radiation. | 1ll,—Arbor and Bird Days, April 17, Oct. 16, 

‘ . | 1931—Cir. No. 250. Comp. by L. L. Blair, is- 

The foregoing is an authorized sued by Francis G. Blair, Supt, of Public 
summary of an address delivered be- ‘ Instruction. Springfield. 1931. 

ore the American Geophysical Uni salif.—Rept, of Hoover-Young San Francisco 

f one on Bay Ridge Comm. to Pres. of and 


at its 12th annual meeting in Wash- 


ington, Mark L, Requa, 


Gov. of Calif., Aug. 6, 1930, 
; Chrm. Sacramento, 1930. 


¢) 





the tomato fruit worm. Its destruction is 


estimated at $24,000,000 on the cotton crop, | 


$75,000,000 on field corn, $4,000,000 on 
sweet corn, and $500,000 on tomatoes. 
Collectively, these damages exceed $100,- 
000,000. 

Each year insects damage forests and 
forest products worth about $138,000,000. 
One of these, the spruce bud worm, ranks 
third in our list of “public enemies” by 
reason of an annual damage of $71,000,000. 
In the 10-year period 1910-1920 it de- 


stroyed about 250,000,000 cords of pulp- , 
wood—enough to supply the Nation for | 
about 25 years at the present rate of de- | 


mand. 


Termites, or white ants, add 1 per cent 
annually to the depreciation of wooden 
buildings in this country. Their damage 
to farm buildings alone reaches about 

29,000,000 annually. 

Cattle grubs cause a loss to the beef in- 
dustry of nearly $30,000,000 annually, and 
twice as much to the dairy industry. The 
damage to iides alone amounts to about 
$5,000,000 a year. 

Concerning the long list of insects that 
attack stored grain, dried foods, clothing, 
and furniture and those household nui- 
sances, the cockroaches, ants, and fleas, 
Mr. Hyslop says the damage is incalcul- 
able. Nor can we Measure the great drain 
by insects on the energy, thrift, efficiency, 
and comfort of man and beast, and the 
toll of diseases transmitted by these para- 


| Sites. 


The Federal Government expends an- 
nually about $2,500,000 in entomological 
research, some years more than $5,500,- 
000 in eradication campaigns and in the 


maintenance of quarantines to keep dan-, 


gerous insects out of this country. 


Final semi-industrial scale trials are performed in large flat pans. 
+= = —— ———— 





Guerilla Warfare 
Recurs in Nicaragua 
Along Two Fronts 


| 


Navy Department Reports 
Upon Renewal of Fight- 
ing Between Marines and 
Bands of Marauders 


The present fermentation research of 
the Color and Farm Waste Division of 
the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils is a 
natural sequel to the successful feat just 
described, for the latter, while carried out 


in another bureau, was in part the in- 
Spiration for the renewal of this work in 
1926. A survey made of the action of a 
number of molds on corn-sugar solution 
jrevealed one organism which would pro- 
duce gluconic acid from this sugar in 
yields that were of industrial significance. 
Gluconic acid had been a chemical curi- 
jOsity, and had been listed in chemical 
|catalogues at $150 a pound. It can now 
be made by molds for a cost of 50 cents 
@& pound. Gluconic acid as such has lit- 
tle commercial application, but in the 
form of its calcium salt it is finding an 
ever-increasing therapeutic  utiization. 
jAiccording to modern medical theory, a 
|deficiency of calcium in the blood stream 
jis responsible for many human ills, and 
calcium gluconate has been found to be 
most satisfactory as a means by which 
calcium can be supplied to those suffer- 
ing from a shortage of this important 
element. As a matter of fact, calcium 
gluconate from the Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Scils was administered to King 
George of England some years ago dur- 
ing the illness which so nearly resulted 
fatally, and it is believed that this treat- 
ment played an important role in his 
jeventual recovery. Calcium gluconate is 
jalso employed in treating the milk fever 
}Of cattle, and it is possible that it may 
|serve as an important calcium source for 
hens which lay thin-shelled eggs. | 
Kojic acid is the most recent product 
of this division. This acid was first dis- 
covered in the koji fermentation in Ja-|three bandits known killed. 
pan, and now a mold has been found| “On May 15 Lieut. Harry E. Kipp and 
which will produce this rare material in|}Lieut. C. A. Brown and Guardia patrol 
amounts which make it a commercial|had contact with group under Chavarria 
| possibility. No uses for kojic acid are yet|at Rio Grande (central Nicaragua). One 
known, but more than 50 samples have |bandit killed, one Krag rifle and some 
|been sent out to industrial concerns in-| ammunition captured, and $250 worth of 
terested in testing its possibilities. }goods stolen from Palacaguina (town at- 
The work is going on. Up to the pres-|tacked early in morning of May 15 by 
jent time it has been confined to a study |large group of bandits) recovered. Ban- 
|Of molds, but plans for the coming year |dits scattered and contact could not be 
|include an investigation of the action of |regained.” 
bacteria on farm and cannery wastes. It; Conditions along the east coast of Nica- 
it not too much to hope for future ac-|ragua have continued quiet, according to 
|complishments of even greater impor-|a dispatch received today from Rear 
jtance than those which have already re-| Admiral Arthur St. C. Cmith, Commander 
sulted from the exploitation of this in-|\Special Service Squadron. The “Asheville,” 
| teresting field. ‘gunboat, now is at Puerto Cabezas. 


Guerilla warfare was renewed in west- 
ern and central Nicaragua May 13 and 
May 15, the Department of the Navy an- 


patches which said that 10 bandits were 
killed. The announcement follows in full 
| text: 

Reports of contacts with bandits in 
| western and central Nicaragua on May 13 
}and May 15 have been forwarded in a dis- 
patch to the Navy Department by Col. 
Franklin B. Garrett, commanding the Sec- 
ond Brigade of Marines, 
Managua, Nicaragua. 
lows: 
| “On May 13 Lieut. Mack H. Bell and 
|Guardia patrol in contact at 2 p. m. at 
|Lagartillo; no further details. On the 
jsame date Lieut. Harry D. Hutchcroft and 
patrol ambushed by Jose Leon (bandit 
leader). 
tion and, pursuing, regained contact at 
4:15 p. m. near Jocomico (in western Nic- 
aragua); one Guardia slightly wounded, 
six bandits known killed. Capt. John C. 
McQueen and patroi, hearing firing of 
Hutchcroft’s contact, headed in that di- 
jrection, and on arrival at Jocomico at 


tion, when bandits opened fire, accom- 
panied by cries of ‘Vive Sandino, Ortez 
and Diaz’” 
Three Known Fatalities 
Patrol was surrounded, but drove ban- 
dits from position. One Guardia wounded, 


Employment Levels Higher for Month 


er ° ee 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Submits Report on Conditions 
In April in 15 Major Industries 


MPLOYMENT increased in April in 15 major industries while pay-roll totals were 
‘4 slightly lower than in March, according to the monthly review issued May 16 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. (The review was printed 
in full text in the issue of May 18.) The tabular summary accompanying the review 
follows: 


Index Numbers of Employment and Pay-roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 
(Monthly Average 1926—100) 





















-——-Employment——, —Pay-roll Totals— 
Apr. Mer. Apr. Apr Mar. Apr. 
1930 1931 1931 1930 1931 1931 
Ciamares Cater .. s) osc snc cesctacssbesbeances 89.1 748 74.5 89.8 68.5 67.4 
Food and kindred products 93.7 87.9 87.0 97.1 86.9 85.9 
Slaughtering and meat packing 95.2 90.2 89.4 98.8 90.2 90.0 
GOMIECHONETY 6. cccscrsccccccesves 83.3 82.3 78.1 85.1 2 73.2 
WO OUONEE ccsccvendessvrdbaceecenss 86.2 76.2 78.5 87.2 76.9 79.4 
PA ccc wv eceb ane seUensstespenneees 95.9 87.7 87.9 100.7 85.2 84.4 
Baking ca eeweetses son ceenn eeeeke 97.3 90.6 90.1 100.0 88.9 87.5 
Sugar refining. cane .......sccees 94.8 82.2 83.5 94.0 84.5 83.5 
Textiles and their products ......... 88.7 81.0 80.1 83.2 75.4 71.4 
COLtON BOOS ..... csr cree ceececceveveveseses 86.9 76.8 77.3 82.2 69.8 714 
Hosiery and Knit Q00GS ..os.cccccccccsseseses 91.0 80.1 80.6 99.8 73.4 72.9 
SUK BOOKS ..ncccccnc.-cevvcccvccvccsccccccese 95.3 83.2 80.7 92.8 76.2 719 
Woolen and worsted ZOOdE .....cceeeeeseeeees 73.7 76.4 71.7 37.1 73.0 65.4 
Carpets and rugs ......sseccceccvccceseceses 95.0 76.1 77.2 17.6 64.6 64.6 
Dyeing and finishing textiles ............++5- 98.0 95.4 93.5 96.3 94.5 90.6 
} Clothing, men’s ......... Seacerencceesesenes 81.9 77.5 76.1 67.2 66.2 58.2 
Shirts and COIATS .......ccrcccacccccccscccess 86.9 74.2 75.1 76.8 62.4 62.8 
Clothing, WOMEN'S ......ccccvesrvvcccccecses 103.8 98.6 98.3 97.5 93.8 83.7 
Millinery and lace goods .........sssscesers 97.7 88.3 84.4 97.6 86.1 77.7 
Iron and steel and their products ............ 91.9 72.6 719 92.8 62.0 60.7 
BPOML BAG SOOO) on ceccce ss cecsevcre-vesvcceses 90.8 76.2 76.2 94.3 7.8 67.3 
Cast-iron pipe Fe SikaGhink ek seeneeceaue 72.1 58.5 60.6 74.5 54.6 58.2 
Strucutral ironwork ...........- 94.7 75.4 74.1 96.3 63.9 60.7 
Foundry and machine-shop products 96.4 72.3 70.9 96.8 59.9 58.2 
Hardware ....... Sas 83.4 69.3 68.8 748 55.2 53.6 
Machine tools .... 72.9 70.8 107.6 58.3 56.1 
Steam fittings 60.1 57.7 65.0 47.4 44.7 
TOR ccsavrensceson 647 65.4 70.7 50.3 50.0 
Lumber and ‘its product 54.1 54.3 72.7 45.4 44.1 
Lumber, sawmills ...... 50.3 51.1 75.4 41.2 40.1 
Lumber, millwork ...... 55.0 55.2 67.3 47.6 47.7 
PPUPBIGUTS. ocr cee ceodsccccceseccercbovensedes 63.4 62.2 70.8 52.4 49.7 
| Leather and its products 82.3 81.5 78.9 70.9 68.2 
LOMtHer 2. nccccccsccevcee 78.4 77.6 86.2 73.8 73.3 
Boots and shoes .....+seeeeeeeers 83.3 82.5 76.6 70.1 66.8 
Paper and printing ......ccccecceseccerevesvens 92.4 92.0 105.1 94.5 93.4 
PAPE? ANG PUIP ...- srecccccccceesersccsssees 82.0 82.0 97.5 77.1 75.5 
Paper boxes Raabe aepaneneaneeeeenea penne Wa 81.9 82.0 93.2 83.0 82.1 
Printing, book and job 93.0 919 104.2 94.4 92.6 
Printing, newspapers 197.9 107.6 114.6 110.4 110.2 
Chemicals and allied products ...... ‘cae dik bad - 82.2 66.8 ‘ 80.6 83.7 
Chemicals .....scecssere P 88.8 86.6 5 87.2 84.1 
Fertilizers raat 5.7 93.7 116.4 9 78.3 105.4 
Petroleum refining . 6.1 71.5 77.9 7 74.8 79.7 
Stone, clay and glass productS ..........e+++- 78.6 61.1 63.6 75.7 53.1 54.7 
CGS. 5. séee'ce on <i se enecesesncnoncere 773 60.0 63.9 77.0 53.2 57.6 
Drier. Ce and terrA COTTA 6 ..cecrcccerenerecs 67.0 47.7 51.1 61.8 36.8 38.5 
Pottery ..... cane Ser ORR eeeeneeneereseeeeeenes 90.6 79.1 80.6 84.6 67.4 70.6 
WE ci cck si pawanetn e205 a alcaa <a ela ae aie eee 90.3 72.2 72.9 89.8 69.1 68.1 | 
Metal products, other than iron and steel .... 83.8 113 71.0 82.6 64.0 63.1 
Stamped and enameled ware pe re 83.6 72.7 73.8 81.7 67.3 67.3 
Brass, bronze and copper products .......... 83.9 70.7 69.7 82.9 62.7 61.5 
Tobacco products Rr Deets eS eee ee ee 90.1 85.0 82.1 81.7 72.4 69.5 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff 88.8 92.2 79.8 87.2 84.3 73.9 
Cigars and cigarettes 90.3 84.1 $2.4 81.0 71.0 69.0 
Vehicles for land transportation ........... 86.8 67.8 68.2 91.5 63.5 64.7 
Automobiles 0a 5aee : os 96.1 75.2 75.8 98.1 65.9 68.8 
Carriages and wagons .. ‘ < ~~ 64.5 37.9 40.8 71.6 40.9 40.9 
Car building and repairing, elec.—R. R 89.4 79.4 78.9 92.6 79.5 717.9 
Car building and repairing, steam—R 78.5 60.6 59.9 84.8 59.9 59.6 
Miscellaneous industries tae a 101.8 79.4 79.3 105.4 72.4 71.29 
Acricultural implements : a “ee 114.7 66.4 59.9 117.5 53.7 43.6 
Electrical machinery, appliances and supplies 109.2 87.0 86.2 114.2 60.5 18.9 
Pie»es and organs eer a eae cae ea 49.2 42.4 41.5 42.9 32.5 31.6 
Rubber boots and shoes oenesenensanose 86.0 55.8 61.7 83.3 34.9 43.9 
Automobile tires and inner tubes ..........+- 83.1 63.3 69.0 87.0 63.3 65.1 
| Shipbuilding chs Oe Anes b KA 121.7 97.6 100.3 125.9 92.3 94.9 
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nounced May 18 in making public dis- | 


headquarters | 
The dispatch fol-| 


Patrol drove bandits from posi- | 


15:40 p. m. entered house to get informa- | 


While Pay Rolls Are Slightly Lower . 


ie ewer Diphtheria Funds Are Asked 
| Cases Reported To Aj d Campaign 
Measles’ and_ Scarlet Fever,| ‘ ‘ 

- Against Illiteracy 


However, More Prevalent | 
Than Last Year . 
the following ‘statement regarding the National Group Finds Need 
Of Contributions to Carry 
On Work of Providing 
Education for Adults 





prevalence of communicable diseases in 
| the United States. The 98 cities report- 
ing cases used in the following table are 
| Situated in all parts of the country and | 
have an estimated aggregate population 
of more than 33,480,000. The estimated 
|population of the 91 cities reporting | 

| deaths is more than 31,935,000. The esti- |_The National Advisory Committee on 
| mated expectancy is based on the experi- | Illiteracy urgently needs $10,000 to carry 
lence of the last nine years, excluding | forward its work but it will require $1,000,- 
epidemics. Weeks- ended April 25, 1931,|900 to achieve the concrete results it 
land April 26,- 1930. | Seeks, members of the executive commit- 


| tee info: 
| CASES REPORTED Est. rmed Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur 





1931 1930 Exp.| May 18 i 
| Diphtheria: oe P ot Me a at the Department 
re .. cities Poieaeatiieaes NS: AS) ae wanes ian made to procure $10,000 
| Measles: | immediately through foundations and gifts 
2 ae Cs sevulisweweess 7 1.7 from individual sources. Secretary Wile 
|Meningococcus meningitis: ’ bur, who is Chairman of the Committee, 
MU WOME. os accesccdess 233 congratulated the Committee on the pro- 
98 Cities .......seeeeeeee 78 137 gress of the campaign, shown in a report 
rer: ~ by Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, chairman 
leuvitaee: teeeees 13 of the executive committee. 
| MAD. visecess ‘ee 5.488 4,321 .....| Mrs. Stewart stated in her report: “The 
98 cities .. 2,603 1,654 1,375 raising of $10,000 for our budget to match 
wey oe sa the $10,000 being held for our Committee 
| oe oropeee ° 133 188 |” 65 by the Julius Rosenwald Fund is, in the 
| Typhoid fever: —— of your chairman, the most 
| “46 States 137 213 ..... | important matter to claim your i 
| Grae habs" 19 39 31 at this time.” . — 
Influenza and pneumonia: t At present the Committee has but $7,000 
METUIONIR  n0i2s 35 docu vine 90 WIS secs | t© carry on its work, Mrs. Stewart ex- 
Smallpox: plained. 
SIND naevbn's Gane ceun SD . octane ecoee | 
| Memphis, Tenn. ....... ©. Meseen pwewee, 1 Gifts to Be Sought 





The executive committee passed a mo- 
tion to instruct the finance committee to 
| obtain contributions from individuals and 
foundations as soon as possible. Secretary 
Wilbur stressed the importance of obtain- 
ing as many small contributions as is 
Possible. 

Dr. William John Cooper, Commis- 
sioner of Education, informed the group 
that educational budgets had been con- 
siderably reduced in many States, and 
that during the approaching Winter little 
would be available for adult education. He 
said that States would have to look to 
‘outside agencies, like the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Illiteracy, to tackle 
problems which their budgets will not 
reach. 

Secretary Wilbur explained that the 
object of the Committee is “to make 
the United States illiteracy-conscious.” 
To do this, Dr. Rufus W. Weaver said 
it would require about $1,000,000. Dr. 
Weaver pointed out that the money must 
| be obtained and the situation dealt with 
cooperatively from the outside. The ques- 
tion before the Committee, he said, is: 
toe teachers, 1000, 31-8945 | “Shall this Committee accept its responsi- 
Arcaya, Pedro M. Address of minister of! Pility of making the Nation illiteracy- 
senten, dutivecs Get sh tat tame tee |e tee enteal De ee 
country, . A . a- 0 en 
ton WAAL. ye es a ‘tains Gar 3 joaiamn ot pee yon 
haten Mins “Gemoaiies ale ae oe | —, re should receive Federal 
support. 


mantic movement in Germany and France. 
(Summary of thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Ill., Appeal to Congress 


| 







NEW BOOKS 


Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the -Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official documents 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
| is at end of last line. 


America-Japan soc., Tokyo. Lincoln essay | 
contest conducted by America-Japan soc. 

} in cooperation with Abraham Lincoln assn., 
Springfield, x. (Spec. bull. (10) Mar., 

| 1930.) Tokio, ‘America-Japan soc., 1930. 

| 31-3125 

| Anthony, Robt. E. Anachronisms in Vergil’'s 
Aeneid, by R. E. Anthony, Ph. D. (Contri- 
bution to educ. pub. under direction of 
Geo. Peabody coll. for teachers. no. 71.) 
167 p. Nashvile, Tenn., Geo. Peabody coll. 


1927.) 20 p. Urbana, IIl., 1930. 31-8944 oc 
Augusta co., Va. Ist marriage record of Au- ommissioner Cooper informed th 
— took ee 7: = —_ Committee that illiteracy can only be 
5. 5 os ‘ . . ugusta j bs : 
county, Va. 75 p. Staunton, Va., McClure eradicated when the teacher is paid to 
co., ine., 1930. 31-3127 | 80 into the community to undertake this 
Bible. N. T. Colossians. English. 1931, Particular work. Henry J. Allen explained 


Epistle to Colossians and Epistle to Phile- 
mon. 
Lond., Methuen & co., 
Blunden, Edmund C. Summer's fancy. 53 
p. Lond., Beaumont press, 1930. 31-8802 
Brown, Marshall. Wit and humor of bench 
and bar. 279 p. Phil., Geo, T. Bisel co., 
1931. 31-8929 
Cancellor, Life of London beak. 
254 p. 1930. 
31-8932 
| Carrel, Frank. Guide to city of Quebec. 224 
P., Quebec, Chronicle-telegraph pub. 
co., 1930. 31-3103 
| Chao, Nai-Tuan. Richard Jones: early Eng- 
lish institutionalist. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Co- 
lumbia univ., 1930.) 169 p. N. Y., 1930. 
31-8935 
Darrow, Geo. McM. Experimental studies on 
growth and development of strawberry 
plants. (Botanical contribution from Johns 
| Hopkins univ., no. 93.) 307-325 p., illus. 
Wash., D. C., 1930. 31-8927 | 
| Dart, Harry F. Radio transmitters, by .. . 
and E. V. Amy. (Internatl. textbook co. 
Bluebooks, 553.) 35, 66, 63 p., illus. Sran- 
ton, Pa., Internatl. textbook co., 1930. 
| 31-8922 
Daughters of Amer. revolution. Va. History | 
| of Va. state soc. ...N. 8. D. A. R., with 
| histories of chapters from 1892-1928 inc.; 
comp. by Jennie T. Grayson (Mrs. John C. 
Grayson) Va. state historian D. A. R. Apr. 
1929. 421 p., illus. Charlottesville, Va., 
Michie co., printers, 1930. 31-3124 
Dunlap, Albert A. Total nitrogen and carbo- 
hydrates, and relative rates of respiration, in 
virus-infected plants. (Abstract of thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Yale Univ., 1929.) p. 348-357., illus. 
Lancaster, Pa., Lancaster press, 1930 
| 31-8928 


that the Committee could obtain funds 
either from foundations and individuals 
or from Congress. Of the two methods, 
because of the immediate need, founda- 
tions and individuals should be ap- 
proached now, he asserted. Mrs. Ruth 
Bryan Owen declared that she felt that 
every effort should be made to obtain 
funds now, but that because of the major 
importance of the movement, an appeal 
should be made to Congress. 

Acting for Herbert S. Houston, chair- 
man of the commi’tee on information, B. 
Stockton, secretary of the committee, pre- 
sented a report on the publicity activities 
during the past three months, and on his 
recommendation, the group passed a mo- 
tion requesting him to consider the feasi- 
bility of having the National Advisory 
Committee publish a clip-shet on its ac- 
tivities and to investigate the possibilities, 
costs, and feasibility of ultimately setting 
up an organ in the form of a newspaper 
or magazine to appeal directly to those 
who are engaged in the illiteracy cam- 
paign. 

Those present at the meeting were: 
Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur, Mrs. Cora 
Wilson Stewart, Henry J. Allen, Ruth 
Bryan Owen, Commissioner William John 
Cooper, Dr. Rufus W. Weaver and B. 
Stockton. 


(Westminster commentaries.) 382 p. 
1931. 31-8942 


Henry L. 
Lond., Hurst & Blackett, 


Edmunds, Palmer D. Ill. pleading and prac- 
Chicago, Callaghan & co., 1931. 

31-8930 
John Endecott and John | 
at tercentenary 


Arizona Governor May Call 
Special Legislative Session 


tice. 1 v. 


Endicott, Wm. C. 
Winthrop; address by... 


banquet at Salem, Je. 12, 1930, to com- 
memorate arrival of Gov. Winthrop with PHOENIX, ARIZ., May 18, 
charter. 32 p. Boston, Mass., Thos. Todd Governor George W. P. Hunt has an- 
co., 1930. 31-3121 | nounced that he is plannin 

| Howell, Andrew J. jr. Book of Wilmington. P g to call a 


special session of the Legislature to ap- 
propriate additional funds for the main- 
tenance of the State institutions. 

The call, he said, will specify only ap- 
propriations for the prison, insane hos- 


| 206 p. 31-3113 

Hoyle, Richard B. Teaching of Karl Barth; 
| exposition. 285 p. Lond., Student Chris- 
| tian movement press, 1930. 31-8943 
| Kauffold, Margaret B. Rainbows through rain. 


Wilmington? N. C., 1930? 


ie we Vt., Prtd. by J. [ a pital, Pioneers’ Home, and industrial 
Kirkland, Henry B. Soul of city, and other | School for juvenile delinquents, and the 
verse; illus. 170 p. N. Y., Springfield press, | Governor said he hoped the session would 


31-8795 


Law Assn. of Phila. John Marshall and Phila, | © COMfined to two or three days. 





| dedication exercises at statue of ..., Art —_ - Ps 
museum, west entrance, Jan. 7, 1930. 44 p. R 1 G 7 F Ai 
Phila.? 1930. 31-3120 adio Gives First Al 
Lloyd, Theodore C. Extraction of tar acids 
from high temperature tar. (Thesis (Ph. Ry M Ill S 
D.)—Columbia univ., 1931.) 56 p. 5 ie O any at ea 
city. 1930. 31-8923 ¢ 
Lowndes, Mrs. Marie A. (Belloc). The key, aeemeetatetee | 
love drama. (Contemporary British drama- 


Service Extended 





tists, v. 80.) 95 p. Lond., E, Benn, 1930, to Cover 
With all John's love, play. (Contempo- Most Coastal Waters 
rary British dramatists, v. 81.) 87 p. Lond., 
E. Benn, 1930. 31-8948 Merchant ships at sea now are calling 
ividico-Spaiish ‘bused “on ont imattriel con Tesularly for the first-aid advice which 
lected in Monastir, Yugo-Slavia. (Thesis | the Public Health Service furnishes them 
(Ph. D Columbia univ., 1931.) «pe by radio in emergency cases of accidents 
N. Y., 19: -8946 or sickness aboard, s 
Pusey, Wm. A. 3 Ky. pioneers, James, Wm., | May 18 at the — was stated orally 
and Patrick Brown; Filson club, Louisville, - = eee s 
Ky., Feb. 3, 1930.' 22 p. Louisville, Ky.. About 1,100 victims of accidents and ill- 
J. P. Morton & co., 1930 . 31-3126 nesses aboard ships which did not carry 
ee a ae 97 p. stent directors have received treatment ren- 
° 1CU * . “O19 i i 
Smith, James W. Law concerning owner, aes according to directions radioed by 
builder and architect, by ... 2d ed. rev.| © A a a the mens of the 
py T. Algernon Brown. 160 p. Lond., E. | System. oubtiess some lives have been 
gar som. 1990, Si aia 31-8033 saved in this manner, it was said. 
oc. c al wars. valif. egister of ... j 
Hac! tee tAtesion ‘Peta thy G berans 1080 Since the recent announcement that the 


emergency instructions in first-aid cases 
at sea would be provided also by the 
Marine Hospital at Port Townsend, Wash., 
the Public Health Service today is in a 
position to give medical advice by radio 


31-3129 

Sons of Amer. revolution. N. J. soc. Capt. 

Abraham Godwin chapter, Paterson. Man- 

ual of . . . record of ten years for S. A. R. 

(Its Publication no, 2.) 41 p., illus. Pater- 
son, N. J., Dodds pub. co., printers, 1930. 


31-3128 | tO ships anywhere in Atlantic or Pacific 
Weaver, Findley. Recent consolidations in| waters, or in any other waters within the 
petroleum industry, study of causes and | range of wireless communication, accord- 


financial results. (Abstract of thesis (Ph. 


ing to the statement. 


D.)—Univ. of Ill., 1931.) 9 p. Urbana, IIl., . 

1931. 31-8936 Captains of vessels plying routes through 
Wilcox, Oswin W. Principles of agrobiology; almost any of the waters surrounding 

crop production "96 f. ilus. 'N. ¥- Palmer | wong, amevica have become more fa- 

i Gare lean, 31-8924 miliar with the emergency advice system 


of the Service and are realizing more 
and more the value of it. It was explained 
that many small and large freight ships 
do not carry doctors, and therefore, if it 
were not for the Public Health Service 
wireless advice, injured seamen, or even, 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive | = some cases, passengers, would have to 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of | Be treated according only to the simple 
The United States Daily. The Library | *St-aid methods known to laymen. 

Of Congress Ct UMS 0) —1R Iq 
In ordering, full title, and not the card SPECIAL NOMICE 


numbers, should be given. POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, Washington, 
List of Publications Relating to Foods and/|p. C., May 2, 1931. SEALED PROPOSALS will 
Cooking—Price List 11, 23d Ed, Free at) be received at the office of the Purchasing 
| Supt. of Docs. (26-26496) | Agent for this department until 10 o'clock a. 
Amer. Documented Seagoing Merchant Ves-|m.. May 28, 1931, for furnishing official en- 
sels of 500 Gross Tons and Over, Apr. 1, | velopes and registered package jackets for the 
| 1931—Serial No. 161, Bur. of Mavigation, U.| Postal Service dusing the term of one year 
S. Dept. of Commerce, Subscription price. | beginning July 1, 1931. Blanks for proposals 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading | 





$1.25 a year. (19-26597) | with specifications and instructions to bidders 
Facts About Forest Survey of Southern Pine will be furnished upon application to the 
and Hardwoods Regions. Forest Service, U.| Purchasing Agent. Walter F. Brown, Post- 


S. Dept. of Agric. Free, Imaster General, 
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Wholesale Trade 
Volume Analyzed 
In Three Cities 


Annual Business Transacted 
In Seattle, Wash., Hart- 
ford, Conn., and Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Reported 


A preliminary tabulation of data 
gathered in the Census of Distribution in- 
dicates that wholesale trade in Seattle, 
Wash., exceeds $500,000,000 annually. This 
total includes business done by all con- 
cerns performing the wholesale function. 

The volume of business done by the 663 
wholesalers proper in Seattie in 1929 
amounted to $293.889,437. Those whole- 
salers employed 8.169 men and women, paid 
them $16,479,339 in salaries and wages, and | 
carried stock at the close of 1929 with an 
approximate cost value of $29,852,452. 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 422 establishments in the Se-| 
attle wholesale field, such as manufac- | 
turers’ sales branches, and bulk tank sta- 
tions in the petroleum industry, etc., and 
“functional middlemen,” such as brokers, 
selling agents, etc., the operations of which 
are similar to those of wholesalers, The 
total volume of business transacted by| 
those establishments amounted to $213,-| 
644,438 in 1929. Those establishments gave | 
employment to 5,753 men and women, paid | 
them $10,337,870 in salaries and wages, 
and carried stock at the close of 1919 with 
an approximate cost value of $12,775,880. 


The total volume of business transacted | 
by all establishments in the Seattle whole- | 
sale field in 1929 amounted to $507,533,875. | 


Hartford, Conn. 


A preliminary tabulation of data gath- | 
ered in the Census of Distribution indi- 
cates that wholesale trade in Hartford, | 
Conn., exceeds $130,000,000 annually. This 
total includes business done by all con-| 
cerns performing the wholesale function 


The volume of business done by the 201 | 
wholesalers proper in Hartford in 1929) 
amounted to $73,056,165. Those whole-| 
salers employed 5913 men and women. | 
paid them $6,147,008 in salaries and wages, | 
and carried stock at the close of 1929 with | 
an approximate cost value of $9,840,348. | 


In addition to the wholesalers proper, | 
there were 81 establishments in the Hart- | 
ford wholesale field, such as manufac- | 
turers’ sales branches, and bulk tank sta- 
tions in the petroleum industry, etc., and| 
“functional middlemen,” such as brokers, | 
selling agents, etc, the operations of | 
which are similar to those of wholesalers. | 
The total volume of business transacted | 
by those establishments amounted to $59,- 
995,642 in 1929. Those establishments gave 
employment to 1,701 men and 
paid them $2,660,801 in salaries 
wages, and carried stock at the close of 
1929 with an approximate cost value of 


$7,413,420. | 


The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Hartford 


women, | 
and | 


Paperboard Shipping Cases 
To Be Studied by Canners 


The Division of Simplified Practice of 
the Bureau of Standards has announced 


that a general conference of representa- | 


tives of all interests to discuss the simpli- 


fication of sizes of paperboard shipping | 


cases for canned fruits and vegetables will 
be held in Room 704, Department of Com- 
merce Building, Nineteenth Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 10 a. m. (E. S. T.) on 
May 29. 


Foreign Born Residents 
Found to Be Few in Virginia 


The Director of the Census announced 
the results of the tabulation of the 1930 
population returns for Virgimia, classified 
by color and nativity, for the counties and 
principal cities of the State. 

Of the total population of Virginia, 73.1 
per cent are white, and of the white popu- 
lation, practically all are native, there be- 
ing only 1 per cent foreign born. Negroes 
represent 26.8 per cent of the total popu- 


jlation of Virginia, and in 19 of the 100 


A tentative list of sizes for paperboard | counties in the State they form a majority 
shipping cases, prepared by the Stand- of the population. —Issued by the Bureau 


ardization Committee of the Paperboard 
Industries Association, will be submitted 
for the consideration of the conference. 
This list recognized the recently proposed 
recommendation of 27 sizes for canned 
fruits and vegetables, as approved by a 
general conference on Jan. 30, 1931, and 
which is now before the industry for ac- 
ceptance.—I/ssued by the Department of 
Commerce. 





wholesale field in 1929 amounted to $133,- | 


051,807. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A preliminary tabulation 


of data} 


gathered in the Census of Distribution in- | 


in Grand 


dicates that wholesale trade 


Rapids, Mich, exceeds $140,000,000 annu-| 


ally. This total includes business done by | 
all concerns performing the _ wholesale} 
fuction. 


The volume of business done by the 263) 


wholesalers proper in Grand Rapids in 
1929 amounted to $71,958,376. These whole- 
salers employed 2,569 men and women,; 
paid them $5,053,663 in salaries and wages, 


and carried stock at the close of 1929 with} 


an approximate cost value of $7,016,804. 
In addition to the wholesalers proper, 

there were 111 establishments in the Grand 

Rapids wholesale field, such as manufac- 


turers’ sales branches, and bulk tank sta- | 


tions in the petroleum industry, etc., and 


“functional middlemen,” such as brokers, | 


selling agents, etc., the operations of which 
are similar to those of wholesalers. The 
total volume of business transacted by 
those establishments amounted to $68,063.,- 
487 in 1929. Those establishments gave 
employment to 983 men and women, paid 
them $2,040,039 in salaries and wages, and 
carried stock at the close of 1929 with an 
approximate cost value of $2,913,032. 

The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Grand Rapids 
wholesale field in 1929 amaunted to $140,- 
021,863—IJssued by the Bureau of the 
Census. 





Seventeen Labor Disputes 
Submitted for Adjustment 


Seventeen new labor disputes were sub- | 
r itted to the Department of Labor for ad- | 
jJustment during the week ended May 16, | 
according to Hugh L. Kerwin, Director of | 
the Conciliation Service. Wage cuts were | 
reported as the cause of only four of the 
cases, although reports for three disputes 
had not been received. Six of the new dis- 
putes were adjusted, in addition to four 
others. At the close of the week there 
were 68 cases pending, of which 42 were 
strikes and the rest controversies which 
had not reached the strike stage. Follow-| 
ing is a list of the new cases: | 

Pile Drivers, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Strike of 30| 
pile drivers; pending; violation of agreement. | 

South. Fayette Coal Co., Uniontown, Pa—| 
Strike of an unteported number of miners; | 
pending; cause not yet reported | 

Post Office Building. Pittsburgh, Pa —Strike 
of 3 carpenters; pending; violation of agree- 
ment 

Scott's Run Field, W. Va.—Strike of 1,000 
miners; pending; cause unreported 

Fort Wayne Printing Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.-- 
Strike of an unreported number of lithog- 
raphers; pending; cause unreported 

Plymouth Quarries, Inc.. East Weymouth 
Mass.—Strike of 53 granite workers; pending: 
prevailing wage, etc. 

Ludlow Valve Co., Troy, N. ¥.—Strike of 143 
laborers; pending; cut from 66 to 50 cents 

Gymnasium Building, San Diego. Calif.— 
Controversy with 65 carpenters; pending; pre- 
vailing wage. 

Aircraft Shop, San Diego, Calif—Controversy 
with 60 carpenters; pending; prevailing wage. 


Post Office Building, Santa Ana, Calif—| 
Controversy with 160 building tradesmen; 
pending; prevailing wage. | 

Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass.— 


Strike of 24 metal polishers; unclassified; pro- 
posed 10 per cent cut in wages 
Elevator Grain Tanks 
of 135 laborers; 
per hour; 
97'2 cents. 
Painters. Nassau and Queens counties, New 
York—Strike of 450 painters; adjusted; re- 
newal of agreement; agreement renewed. 
Federal Building, Toledo, Ohio—Strike of 
3,060 building craftsmen; adjusted; laborers 
wages; allowed regular rates. | 
Miners, Flushing, Ohio—Strike of 50 miners; | 


Chicago, Ill.—Strike 
adjusted; paying 60 cents 
agreed to pay prevailing wage of 


adjusted; 10 discharged; all may return when | 
possible. | 
Sheet Metal Workers, Indianapolis, Ind.—| 
Controversy with 200 metal workers; ad-| 
justed; wage cut; accepted 12!2 cents per 
hour cut. 
Electricians, Salt Lake City, Utah—Contro- 


versy with an unreported number of elec- 
tricians; adjusted; proposed cut of $1 per! 
day; withdrew proposal for cut 


Argentine Court Procedure 


In Argentina, a court summons must 
be served upon a defendant within 24 
hours after it is ordered. If the de- 
fendant is not at home, he must be noti- 
fied to wait. Should he fail, the sum- 
mons must be given to a member of the 


defendant's household. If this is im- 
possible, service must be made to his 
nearest neighbor. As a last resort, the 





summons may be mailed to the door of 
his domicle. (Departmetn of Commerce.) 





| 


| 


of the Census. 


Georgia Farmers Reduce 
Jse of Fertilizer This Year 


ATLANTA, Ga., May 18. 


Georgia farmers have reduced their use 
of fertilizer this year by 217.000 tons as 
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ee 





|compared with 1930, according to the Com- 


missioner of Agriculture, Eugene Talmadge. 


Sales so far this year, he said, have been | 
663,570 tons, while in 1930 they amounted 


to 880,681 tons. The State tag tax on fer- 
tilizer has been reduced this year to $199,- 
071, compared with $264,204 in 1930. 


The reduction in use of fertilizer was 
explained by Mr. Talmadge as being due 
partly to economic conditions and partly 
to crop diversification. : 





California Wheat Crop 
Damaged by Lack of Rain 


SACRAMENTO, CaLirF., May 18. 
Only about 60 per cent of California's 
1931 wheat acreage will be harvested, ac- 


| paid. 


Census of Manufactures 
In State of Washington 


The Bureau of the Census announces 
the following summary statistics for 
the State of Washington, compiled 
from data collected at the census taken 
in 1930, which covered manufacturing ac- 
tivities in 1929: Number of establishments, 
3,665; mumber of salaried officers and em- 
ployes, 14,092; number of wage 
(average for the year), 114,591; salaries 
$35,681,332: waves, $160,513,782; 
cost of materials, $413,372.290; cost of fuel 
and purchased electric energy, $13,470,042; 
value of products, $794,142,726; value 
added by manufacture ‘value of products 
less cost of materials, fuel, and purchased 
electric energy), $367,300,394; horsepower 


cording to a report of the Federal-State| (rated capacity) of prime movers, 419,618; 


crop reporting service. 
Deficient rainfall, it 


was shown, wWill|/of that of last year, the forecast being, 


cause the abandonment of all but 400.000| 4,800,000 bushels as compared with 13,- 


acres of the 667,000 acres planted to wheat 


020,000 bushels in 1930. This year’s yield 


Production is estimatéd at about one-third is expected to be 12 bushels per acre. 


earners | 


TODAY’S 
PAGE 5 





horsepower of electric motors driven by 
purchased energy, 388,681. The number 


of wage earners and the value of prod-| 


ucts represent increases of 9.7 and 17.1 


per cent, respectively, as compared with | 


104,469 wage earners and products valued 
at $677,913.579 reported for 1927, the last 
preceding census year.—Issued by the Bu- 
reau of the Census. 


World Output of Sugar 
Establishes New Record 








[Continued from Page 1.] 

est immediate concern to interests which 
are formulating export restriction plans. 
Available information on holdings in most 
important producing and consuming areas 
shows that more than 4,000,000 short tons 
of raw sugar Was on hand or near the be- 
ginning of the current season. Of that 
quantity, more than 1,500,000 short tons 
were in Cuba. Port stocks in the United 
| States were the only important exception 
'to the general increase in stock figures. 


THE NEW FORD 





Bituminous Coal Output 
Gains, Anthracite Drops 


The week of May 9 recorded another 
small gain in bituminous production. The 
total output, including lignite and coal 
coked at the mines, is estimated at 6,708,- 
000 net tons, an increase of 286,000 tons, 
or 4.5 per cent, over the preceding week. 
Production during the week in 1930 cor- 
responding with that of May 9 amounted 
to 8,285,000 tons. 

Production of anthracite in the State 
of Pennsylvania declined sharply during 
the week ended May 9. The total output 


is estimated at 1,021,000 net tons. Fol- 
lowing the year’s high record in the pre- 
ceding week, this figure shows a decrease 
of 674,000 tons, or 39.8 per cent. Produc- 
tion during the week in 1930 correspond- 
ing with that of May 9 amounted to 1,- 
381,000 tons—Issued by the Department 
of Commerce. 


STANDARD SEDAN 


A beautiful five-passenger car, with longer, wider body, 
slanting windshield, and attractive, comfortable mtervor. 
On display by Ford dealers throughout the country. The 


price is fwe hundred and ninety dollars, f. 0. b. Detroit. 


F.O.B. Detroit, plus freight and delivery. Bumpers and spare tire extra at low cost. Convenient, economical terms through the Authorized Ford Finance Plans of the Universal Credit Company 
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|Boulder Canyon Proje 





Federal Control Over Navigable 
Streams Held Valid Basis for Law 





Submission of Plans for Construction to State 


Engineer Adjudged Not to Be 


Necessary 


StaTE OF ARIZONA — 
v. 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA ET AL. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


No. 14, Original. 

THomas D. TxHacHer, Solicitor General 
(Rosert P. ReEDER With him on the 
brief), for the Secretary of the In- 
terior; U. S. Wess, Attorney General of 
California (W. B. MaTHEWS and CHARLES 
L. Cutupers with him on the brief), for 
the State of California; James A. 
Greenwoop, Attorney General of Wyo- 
ming, Grorce P. Parker, Attorney Gen- 
eral of Utah, E. K. Neuman, Attorney 
General of New Mexico, and THOMAS 
H. Greson, of counsel for the State of 
Colorado (CLARENCE L. IRELAND, Attorney 
General of Colorado, Gray MASHBURN, 
Attorney General of the State of Ne- 
vada, DELPH E. CarPeNTER, L. Ward 
BANNISTER and RayMonp L. Sauter, of 
counsel for Colorado, RicHarD J. JACK- 
sON and GEorce W. FurcEson, of coun- 
sel for Wyoming, Wi1t1am W. Ray, of 
counsel for Utah, and Francis C. WIL- 
son, of counsel for New Mexico, with 
them on the brief), for the States of 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico 
and Nevada; Dean G. ACHESON and 
CuIrTon MatTHEeEws (K. BERRY PETER- 
son, Attorney General of Arizona, with 
them on the brief), for Arizona. 


Opinion of the Court 
May 18,.1931 


Mr. Justice BRANDEIS 
opinion of the court. 

The Boulder Canyon Project Act, Dec. 
21, 1928, chapter 42, 45 Stat. 1057, author- 
izes the Secretary of the Interior, at the 
expense of the United States, to construct 
at Black Canyon on the Colorado River, 
a dam, a storage reservoir, and a hydro- 
electric plant; provides for their control, 
management, and op2ration by the United 


delivered the 


States; and declares that the authority is | proval. 


conferred “subject to the terms of the 
Colorado River compact,” “for the pur- 
pose of controlling the floods, improving 


navigation and regulating the flow of the} River 


Colorado River, providing for storage and 
for the delivery of the 
thereof for reclamatien of public lands 
and other beneficial uses exclusively 
within the United States, and for the 
generation of electrical energy as a means 
of making the project herein authorized 
a self-supporting and financially solvent 
undertak*~¢.” 


Agreement Ratified 


By Six of Seven States 


The Colorado River compact is an agree- 
ment for the appropriation of the water of 
the river and its tributories. After several 
years of preliminary informal discussion. 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Nevada, and California—the seven 
States through which the river system ex- 
tends—appointed commissioners in 1921 
to formulate an agreement; and Congress, 
upon request, gave its assent, and au- 
thorized the appointment of.a representa- 
tive to act for the United States. Act of 
Aug. 19, 1921, c. 72, 42 Stat. 171. 

On Nov. 24, 1922, these 
sioners and the Federal 
tive signed an agreemnt 
effective when ratified 
and the Legislatures of 
Staies. 


commis- 
representa- 
to 
by Congress 
all of these 
The Boulder Canyon Project Act 


stored waters | 


without first securing the approval of the 
State engineer as prescribed by its laws; 
and, second, the threatened invasion of 
Arizona’s quasi-sovereign right to prohibit 
or to permit appropriation, under its own 
laws, of the unavpropriated water of the 
Colorado River flowing within the State. 
The latter invasion, it is alleged, will con- 
sist in the exercise, under the act and the 
compact, of a claimed superior right to 
store, divert, and use such water. 

First. The claim that quasi-sovereign 
rights of Arizona will be invaded by the 
mere construction of the dam and reser- 
voir rests upon the fact that both struc- 
tures will be located partly within the 
State. At Black Canyon, the site of the 
dam, the middle channel of the river is 
the boundary between Nevada and Ari- 
zona. The latter’s statutes prohibit the 
construction of any dam whatsoever until 
written approval of plans and specifica- 
tions shall have been obtained from the 
State engineer; and the statutes declare 
in terms that this provision applies to 
dams to be erected by the United States. 
Arizona Laws 1929, c. 102, secs. 1-4. See 
also Revised Code of 1928, secs. 3280-3286. 
The United States has not secured such 
approval; nor has any application been 
made by Wilbur, who is proceeding to con- 
struct said dam in complete disregard of 
this law of Arizona. 


Conformity With State 
Regulations Not Necessary 


The United States may perform its 
functions without conforming to the po- 
lice regulations of a State. Johnson v. 
Maryland, 254 U. S. 51; Hunt v. United 
States, 278 U. S. 96. If Congress has 
power to authorize the construction of the 
cam and reservoir, Wilbur is under no ob- 
ligation to submit the plans and speci- 
fications to the State engineer for ap- 
(Note 1.) And the Federal 
Government has the power to create this 
obstruction in the river for the purpose 
of improving navigation if the Colorado 
is navigable. Pennsylvania  v. 
Wheeling and Belmont Bridge Co., 18 


+ 


tion for considerable distances both above 


| and below the dam will become feasible 


(Note No. 5). Compare St. Anthony Falls 
Water Power Co. v. St. Paul Water Com- 
missioners, 168 U. S. 349, 359; United 
States v. Cress, 243 U. S. 316, 326. 

The bill further alleges that the “recital 
in said act that the purpose thereof is 
the improvement of navigation” “is a mere 
subterfuge and false pretense.” It quotes 
@ passage in Art. IV of the compact, to 
which the act is subject, which declares 


| that “inasmuch as the Colorado River has 


ceased to be navigable for commerce and 
the reservation of its waters for naviga- 
tion would seriously limit the development 


|of its basin, the use of its waters for pur- 
‘poses of navigation shall be subservient 


to the uses of such waters for domestic, 
agricultural, and power purposes,” and al- 
leges that “even if said river were navi- 


|gable the diversion, sale and delivery of 


|Co., 255 U. S. 180, 210. 


water therefrom, as authorized in said act, 
would not improve, but would destroy, its 
navigable capacity.” ‘(Note No. 6.) 


Into the motives which induced mem- 
bers of Congress to enact the Boulder Can- 
yon Project Act this court may not inquire. 
McCray v. United States, 195 U. S. 27, 
53-59; Weber v. Freed, 239 U. S. 325, 329- 
30; Wilson v. New, 243 U. S. 332, 358-59; 
United States v. Doremus, 249 U. S. 86, 
93-94; Dakota Central Telephone v. South 
Dakota, 250 U. S. 163, 187; Hamilton v. 
Kentucky Distilleries Co., 251 U. S. 146, 
161; Smith v. Kansas City Title & Trust 
(Note No. 7.) The 
act declares that the authority to con- 


| 











decide whether the authority to construct | impossible unless it clearly appears that, at 
the dam and reservoir might not also have |o. prior to the time of construction such 


been constitutinally conferred for the spe- 
cifled purpose of irrigating public lands 
of the United States. (Note 8.) Com- 
pare United States v. Rio Grande Dam 
and Navigation Co., 174 U. S. 690, 703; 
United States v. Alford, 274 U. S. 264. Or 
for the specified purpose of regulating the 
flow and preventing floods in this inter- 
state river. (Note 9.) Or as a means of 
conserving and apportioning its waters 
among the States equitably entitled 
thereto. Or for purpose of performing 
international obligations. (Note No. 10.) 
=— Missouri v. Holland, 252 U. S. 
416. 

Second. The further claim is that the 
mere existence of the act will 
quasi-sovereign rights of Arizona by pre- 
venting the State ‘from exercising its 
right to prohibit or permit under its own 
laws the appropriation of unappropriated 
waters flowing within or on its borders. 
The opportunity and need for further ap- 
propriations are fully set forth in the bill. 
Arizona is arid and irrigation is necessary 
for cultivation of additional land. The 
future growth and welfare of the State 
are largely dependent upon such reclama- 
tion. 


invade | 


| 
' 


| States. 





| 


It is alleged that there are within Ari- | 


zona 2,000,000 acres not now irrigated 
which are susceptible of irrigation by fur- 
ther appropriations from 


River. (Note 11.) To appropriate water 


works, vested rights to the permanent use 
of the water will be acquired. 

The alleged interference with the right 
of the State to control additional appro- 
priations is based upon the following facts. 
The average annual flow of the Colorado 
River system, including the tributaries, is 
18,000,000 acre-feet. (Note No. 12.) Only 
9,000,000 acre-feet have ben appropriated 
by Arizona and the defendant States. 
this 3,500,000 acre-feet have been unappro- 
priated in Arizona under its laws, and the 


priated are now subject to appropriation 
in Arizona under its laws. 

It is alleged that there are numerous 
sites suitable for the construction, main- 
tenance, and operation of dams and reser- 
voirs required for the irrigation of land in 
Arizona; and that actual projects have 
beer planned for the irrigation of 1,000,- 
000 acres, including 100,000 acres owned 
by the State. For this purpose 4,500,000 
acre-feet annually will be additionally re- 


Of | 


| remaining 5,500,000 acre-feet by the other | 
The 9,000,000 acre-feet unappro- | 


| 


quired. Permits to appropriate this water | 


have been granted by the State; and 
definite plans to carry out projects for the 
building of dams on that part of the river 
flowing in or on the borders of Arizona 
hive been approved by the State engineer. 
It is statec that but for the passage of the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act, construction 


the Colorado! work would long since have commenced. 


means to take and divert a specified quan- Loss of Appropriation 


tity thereof and put it to beneficial use 


struct the dam and reservoir is conferred, in accordance with the laws of the State | 
among other things, for the purpose of | where such water is found, and, by so do-| | 
“improving navigation and regulating the| ing, to acquire under such laws, a vested| the 3,500,000 acre-feet of water already | 


flow of the river.” As the river is navi- 
gable and the means which the act pro- 
vides are not unrelated to the control of 
navigation, United States v. River Rouge 
Improvement Co., 269 U. S. 411, 419, the 
erection and maintenance of such dam and 
reservoir are clearly within the powers 
conferred upon Congress. 


Whether the particular structures pro- 


|posed are reasonably necessary is not for 


' 


How. 421, 430; South Carolina v. Georgia, | 


93 U. S. 4, 11; Gibson v. United States, 
166 U. S. 269; United States v. Chandler- 
Dunbar Water Power Co., 229 U. S. 53, 64; 
Greenleaf Johnson Lumber Co. v. Garri- 
son, 237 U. S. 251, 258-68. Arizona con- 
tends both that the river is not navigable, 
and that it was not the purpose of Con- 
gress to improve navigation. 

The bill alleges that ‘‘the river has never 
been, and is not now, a navigable river.” 


| The argument is that the question whether 


a stream is navigable is one of fact; and 
that hence the motion to dismiss admits 
the allegation that the river is not naviga- 
ble. It is true that whether a stream is 
navigable in law depends upon whether it 
is navigable in fact; United States v, Utah, 


283 U. S. —; (Note No. 2) and that a mo-| 


tion to dismiss, like demurrer, admits every 
well-pleaded allegation of fact, Payne v. 


| Central Pacific Ry. Co., 255 U. S. 228, 232. 


But a court may taken judicial notice that 
a river within its jurisdiction is navigable. 


| United States v. Rio Grande Dam and 


become | 


approved this agrement subject to certain) 


limitations and conditions, the approval to 
become effective upon the ratification of 
the compact, as so modified, by the legisla- 
tures of California and at least five of the 
six other States. The legislatures of all 
these States except Arizona ratified the 
modified compact and the act was accord- 
ingly declared to be in effect. Proclama- 
tion of June 25, 1929, 46 Stat. 20. 


Arizona Claims 


Act Unconstitutional 


On Oct. 13, 1930, Arizona filed this orig- 
inal bill of complaint against Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, and the 
State of California, Nevada, Utah, New 
Mexico, Colorado, and Wyoming. It charges 
that Wilbur is proceeding in violation of 
the laws of Arizona to invade its quasi- 
sovereign rights by building at Black Can- 
yon, on the Colorado River, a dam, half 
of which is to be in Arizona, and a reser- 
voir to store all the water of the river 
flowing above it in Arizona, for the pur- 
pose of diverting part of these waters 
from Arizona for consumptive use else- 
where, and of preventing the beneficial 
consumptive use in Arizona of the un- 
appropriated water of the river now flow- 
ing in that State; that these things are 
being done under color of authority of the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act; that this 
act purports to authorize the construction 
of the dam and reservoir, the diversion of 
the water from Arizona, and its perpetual 
use elsewhere; that the act directs and 
requires Wilbur to permit no use or future 
appropriation of the unappropriated wa- 
ter of the main stream of the Colorado 
River, now fiowing in Arizona and to be 
stored by the said dam and reservoir, 
except subject to the conditions and res- 
ervations contained in the Colorado River 
Compact; and that the act thus attempts 
to enforce as against Arizona, and to its 
irreparable injury, the compact which it 
has refused to ratify. 

The bill prays that the compact and 
the act “and each and every part thereof 
be decreed to be unconstitutional, void 
and of no effect; that the defendants and 
each of them-be permanently enjoined 
and restrained from enforcing or carrying 
out said compact or said act, or any of 
the provisions thereof, and from carrying 
out the three pretended contracts herein- 
above referred to, or any of them, or any 
of their provisions [meaning certain con- 
tracts executed by Wilbur on behalf of 
the United States for the use of the stored 
water and developed power after the proj- 
est shall have been completed] and from 
doing any other act or thing pursuant to 
or under color of said Boulder Canyon 
Project Act.” 


Statement of Issues 


Presented by Case 


Process was made returnable on Jan. 12, 
1931; and on that day all of the defend- 
ants moved that the bill be dismissed. 
The grounds assigned in the motions ar: 
(1) that the bill does not join the United 
States, an indispensable party; (2) that 
the bill does not present any case or con- 
troversy of which the court can take judi- 
cial cognizance; (3) that the proposed ac- 
tion of the defendants will not invade any 
vested right of the plaintiff or of any of 


its citizens; (4) that the bill does not state | 


facts sufficient to constitute a cause of 
action against any of the defendants. 
The case was heard on these motions. 
The wrongs against which redress is 
sought are, first, the threatened invasion 
of the quasi-sovereignty of Arizona by 


Irrigation Co., 
Kansas, 245 U. S. 154, 158. 


Colorado River 


Adjudged Navigable 


| 


| 


| 


| 
} 


this court to determine. Compare Fong 
Yue Ting v. United States, 149 U. S. 698, 
712-14; Oceanic Steam Navigation Co. v. 
Stranahan, 214 U. S. 320, 340; United 
States v. Chandler-Dunbar Water Power 
Co., 229 U. S. 53, 65, 72-73; “Everard’s 
Breweries v. Day, 265 U. S. 545, 559. And 
the fact that purposes other than naviga- 
tion will also be served could not invali- 
date the exercise of the authority con- 
ferred, even if those other purposes would 
not alone have justified an exercise of 
congressional power. Compare Veazie Bank 
v. Fenno, 8 Wall. 533, 548; Kaukauna Wa- 
ter Power Co. y. Green Bay & Mississippi 
Canal Co., 142 U. S. 254, 275; In re Kol- 
lock, 165 U. S. 526, 536; Weber v. Freed, 
supra; United States v. Doremus, supra. 


Objection to Alleged 
Purposes of Law 


It is urged that the court is not bound 
by the recital of purposes in the act; 
that we should determine the purpose 
from its probable effect; and that the ef- 
fect of the project will be to take out 
of the river, now nonnavigable through 
lack of water, the last half of its remain- 
ing averagé flow. But the act specifies 
that the dam shall be used: 


of navigation and flood control; second, 
for irrigation and domestic uses and sat- 
isfaction of present perfected rights * * *; 
and, third, for power.” 


It is true that the authority conferred 
is stated to be “subject to the Colorado 
River Compact,” and that instrument 
makes the improvement of navigation sub- 
servient to all other purposes. But the 
specific statement of primary purpose in 


174 U. S. 690, 697; Wear y.|the act governs the general references to 


the compact. This court may not assume 
that Congress had no purpose to aid nav- 
igation, and that its real intention was 
that the stored water shall be so used as 
to defeat the declared primary purpose. 


|right to take and divert from the same | appropriated 
source, and to use and consume the same} threatened. 


{}out the performance of physical 


Rights Discussed 


It is conceded that the continued use of 


in Arizona is not now 
And there is no allegation 


quantity of water annually forever, sub- | that at the present time the enjoyment of 

| ject only to the right of prior appropri- these rights is being interfered with in 

| ations. 
* 


Interference With State 


Projects Claimed 

Under the law of Arizona, the perfected 
vested right to appropriate water flowing 
within the State cannot be acquired with- 
acts 


| through which the water is and will in fact 


| be diverted to beneficial use. 


Topographi- 
cal conditions make it necessary that land 
in the State be irrigated in large projects. 
The Colorado River flows, both on the 


|boundary between Arizona and Nevada, 


and in Arizona alone, through an almost 
continuous series of deep canyons, the 
walls of which rise in Arizona to a height 


| varying from a few hundred to more than 


| 5,000 feet. 


The cost of installing the dams, 


| reservoirs, canals, and distribution works 
|required to effect any diversion, will be 
| very heavy; and financing on a large scale 


|is indispensable. 





any way. The claim strenuously urged is 
that the existence of the Act, and the 
threatened exercise of the authority to 
use the stored water pursuant to its terms, 
will prevent Arizona from exercising its 
right to control the making of further 
appropriations. 


It is argued that such needed additional | fering. or wil] interfere, with the exercise 


appropriations will be prevented because 
Wilbur proposes to store the entire un- 
appropriated flow of the main stream of 
the Colorado River at the dam; that 
Arizona, and those claiming under it, 
will not be permitted to take any water 
from the reservoir except upon agreeing 
that the use shall be subject to the com- 


AvTHorizen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEnEIN, Brine 
Pus.isHep WiTHouT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DatLy 











tate to Waters 


Of Colorado River Held Unimpaired 





Alleged Interference With Irrigation Projects 
Due to Hoover Dam Found Not to 
Invalidate Enactment 





all such rights of way or other privileges 
to be granted by the United States shall 
be upon the express condition and with 
the express covenant that they shall be 








at the dam any then perfected right of 
Arizona, or of those claiming under it, 
should hereafter be interfered with, ap- 
propriate remedies will be available. Com- 


subject to the compact, the Act in effect | pare Kansas v. Colorado, 206 U. S. 46, 117 
|prevents Arizona and those claiming un- 


der it from acquiring such rights. 
This contention cannot prevail because 


ened imvairment of Arizona’s rivhts but 


upon assimed notential invasicns. The 
Act does not rvrnort ta offert anv lecal 
vidht af the Stata ar ta Vimit in anv wav 


the evarpjicn nf ite lero! rieht ta onnennri. 


ete enw af tha pnesmrpanrictad ANNA ANH 
anrrafoat which mav flaw within ar on its 
havdAove 
rifieally 


Mohall 


An the coantrerv, section 18 ene. 
that 
conctnsd ae 


decloroc noathine therein 


with 


ha 


interforjne 


levch riehte as the Stotec now hove ejthor 


lta the onnransiatinan 


tn the 
dent such rolicjies and enecrt 


ta 
eveh laws 


wotare within their horders ax 


os they mav doom neansccary with reenest 


reantral. and wee af 


wintae 


within thaie hawdare evrent as mod- 
ifiod” hw intarctata orvreament, 


pena VT cal Wigtise 


C28 sn Da That nearend 


As Arizona has made no such agree- 
ment. the Act leaves its legal rights unim- 


| paired. There is no allegation of definite 


vhvsical acts by which Wilbur is inter- 


by Arizona of its right to make further 
appropriations by means of diversions 


| above the dam or with the eniovment of 


weter so anvronriated (Note No. 14). Nor 
any snecific allesation of nhvsical acts 


| imneding the exercise of its risht to make 


pact; that under the terms of the com- | 


pact they will not be entitled to appro- 
priate any water in excess of that to which 
there are now perfected rights in Arizona; 


future anpronriations by means of diver- 
sions below the dam. or limiting the en- 
joyment of rights so acquired, unless it be 
by preventine an adequate quantity of 


The bill alleges, that plans have been 
drawn and permits granted for the taking 


| of additional water in Arizona pursuant to 
it is based not on any actual or threat- | 


its laws. But Wilbur threatens no physical 
interference with these projects (Note 15). 

There is no occasion for determining 
now Arizona's rights to interstate or local 
waters which have not yet been, and 
which may never be, appropriated. New 


| Jersey v. Sargent, 269 U. S. 328, 338. This 


| 


| 





court cannot issue declaratory decrees. 
Compare Texas v. Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 258 U. S. 158, 162; Liberty 
Warehouse v. Grannis, 273 U. S. 70, 74: 
Willing v. Chicago Auditoriums Association 
277 U. S. 274, 289-90. Arizona has, of 
course, no legal right to use, in aid of 
appropriation, any land of the United 
States, and it cannot complain of the 
provision conditioning the use of such 
public land. Compare Utah Power & Light 


Co. v. United . States, 243 U. S. 389, 
403-05. 


Act Considered Within 


Congressional Powers 


As we hold that the grant of authority 
to construct the dam and reservoir is a 
valid exercise of congressional power, that 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act does not 


|purport to abridge the right of Arizona 


to make, or permit, additional appropria- 
tions of water flowing within the State or 
on its boundaries, and that there is now 


/no threat by Wilbur, or any of the de- 
|fendant States, to do any act which will 


interfere with the enjoyment of any pres- 
ent or future appropriations, we have no 
occasion to consider other questions which 


| water from flowing in the river at any | have been argued. The bill is dismissed 


|and that in order to irrigate land in Ari- | 


Such financing will be) 


zona it is frequently necessary to utilize 


rights of way over lands of the ‘United 
States, and since the Act provides that| the project is completed. If by operations | ———————————-—- — 


necessary point of diversion. 

When the bill was filed, the construction 
of the dam and reservoir had not been 
commenced. 





Journal and Calendar of 


THE SUPREME COURT 





The Supreme Court of the United 


. ; | States, sitting on May 18 following a two- 
“First, for river regulation, improvement | week recess, handed down 19 opinions de- 


ciding 33 cases which it had under ad-'| 


visement. The court then adjourned until 


| June 25 when it will again sit for the 


;purpose of handing down opinions 


in 


| those cases remaining under advisement. 


The court also granted three petitions 


|for writs of certiorari and denied similar 


We know judicially, from the evidence of | Moreover, unless and until the stored wa- | 
history, that a large part of the Colorado} ter, which will consist largely of flood 
‘ waters now wasted, is consumed in new} 
| navigable (Note No. 3) and that the main| irrigation projects or in domestic use, sub- | 
obstacles to navigation have been the | Stantially all of it will be available for the 
accumulations of silt coming from the upper | improvement of navigation. The possible 


River south of Black Canyon was formerly 


reaches of the river system, and the ir- | abuse of the power to regulate navigation | 


regularity in the flow due to periods of | is not an argument against its existence. 


low water (Note 4). a 
resulting from changed geographical con- 


Commercial disuse | Lottery Case, 188 U. S. 321, 363; Flint v. 
S. 107, 168-69; | 


Stone Tracy Co., 220 U. 


| ditions and a congressional failure to deal | Wilson v. New, 243 U. S. 332, 354; Ham- | fa . 
Decisions Accompanied 


with them, does not amount to an aban- 
donment of a navigable river or prohibit 
future exertion of Federal control. Econ- 
omy Light & Power Co. v. United States, 
256 U. S. 113, 118, 124. 

We know from the reports of the com- 
mittees of the Congress which recom- 
mended the Boulder Canyon project that, 


in the opinion of the Government engi- | 


neers, the silt will be arrested by the dam; 


that, through use of the stored water, ir- | 


regularity in its flow below Black Canyon 
can be largely overcome; and that naviga- 


iiton v. Kentucky Distilleries, supra; 
Alaska Fish Salting & By-Products Co. v. 
Smith, 225 U. S. 44, 48. 

Since the. grant of authority to build 
the dam and reservoir is valid as an exer- 
cise of the constitutional power to im- 
prove navigation, we have no occasion to 


The notes referred to in this opinion 


will be found on page 11. 





Summary of 


DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT 
Published in Full Text in This Issue 





NAVIGABLE WATERS—Power of Federal Government—Boulder Canyon Projett 
Act—Validity—Failure of Government to obtain State officer’s approval of plans 
and specifications—Improvement of navigation— 

The Boulder Canyon Project Act is not void, as to the State of Arizona, on the 
ground that it provides for the construction of a dam and reservoir in part in 
Arizona without the approval of the plans and specifications by the Arizona State 
Engineer, under a statute of such State providing therefor, since the Colorado 
River on which the dam is to be constructed is navigable and one of the purposes 
of the project is the improvement of navigation, and since the Federal Govern- 
ment has the power to improve navigation and, in the exercise of such power, is 
not required to conform to the police regulations of the State; the Supreme Court 
judicially knows that the river is navigable; the commercial disuse of the river 
because of the accumulations of silt and the irregularity in the flow due to periods 
of low water, did not affect the character of the river with respect to navigability 
or prohibit future exertion of Federal control; a recital as to navigability in the 
compact of States pursuant to which the law was enacted is subservient to a 
recital in the act itself declaring that one of the purposes of the project is the 
improvement of navigation; the power of the Federal Government to complete 
the project for the improvement of navigation is not affected by the fact that 
purposes other than navigation will also be served.—Arizona v. California et al. 
(Sup. Ct. U. S.)—6 U: S. Daily, 662, May 19, 1931. 


STATES—Rights to interstate waters—Validity of Boulder Canyon Project Act— 
Interference with Arizona’s rights of appropriation—Dismissal of bill to enjoin 
completion of project without prejudice to Arizona’s right to apply for relief in 


case of interference— 


The Boulder Canyon Project Act is not void as to the State of Arizona on the 
ground that it prevents the State from exercising its right to prohibit or permit 
under its own laws the appropriation of unappropriated waters flowing within or 
on its borders, since the act does not purport to affect any legal right of the State 
or to limit in any way the exercise of its legal right to appropriate any of the 
unappropriated waters which may flow within or on its borders, but on the con- 
trary provides that nothing in the act “shall be construed as interfering with such 
rights as the States now have either to the waters within their borders or to adopt 
such policies and enact such laws as they may deem necessary with respect to the ap- 
propriation, control and use of water within their borders, except as modified” 
by interstate agreement, and since Arizona’s failure to make such an agreement 
leaves its legal rights unimpaired; the Supreme Court dismissed Arizona's bill to 
enjoin the completion of the project without prejudice to the State’s right to 
apply for relief in case the stored water is so used as to interfere with the enjoy- 
ment by the State, or those claiming under it, of any rights already perfected or 
with the right of the State to make and enjoy additional legal appropriations.— 


Arizona v. California et al. 


(Sup. Ct. U. S..—6 U. S. Daily, 662, May 19, 1931. 


State Taxation 


INDIANA—License taxes—Chain-store tax—Constitutionality— 

The Indiana license tax on stores, graduated according to the number of stores 
under a single ownership and management, is constitutional; numerous distinctions 
between the business of a chain store and other types of store make the classifica- 
tiog. neither unreasonable nor arbitrary.—State Board of Tax Commissioners of 
Wilbur in building the dam and reservoir| the State of Indiana v. Jackson, (Sup, Ct. U. S.)—6 U. S, Daily, 667, May 19, 1931. 


petitions in 15 cases. 


petitions were formally submitted to the 
court. 


The full text of the 
follows: 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Holmes, Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. Jus- 
tice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Sutherland. Mr. 
Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone and Mr. 
Justice Roberts. 

Willis Raymond Lansford of Washington, 
D. C.; Hiram P. Whiteacre of Charlotte. 
N. C.; Arthur M. Hahn of Washington, D. 
C.; Robert W. Lyons of Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Carl S. Carlsmith of Hilo, T. H.; Cecil C. 
Tague of Brookvile, Ind.; George Richard 
Warfield of Gardner, Mass.; Roland Oben- 
chain of South Bend, Ind.; Samuel M. 
Chapin of New York City; H. R. Partlow of 
Paragould, Ark.; George Seagrave Franklin 
of New York City; Roy G. Lord of Detroit, 
Mich.; and Frederick W. Lyle of Williams- 
burg, Pa., were admitted to practide. 


journal for May 18 


By Written Opinions 


No. 422. W. W. Custer, 
Rob B. McCutcheon, substituted for F. M. 
Breshears, decreased, United States Marshal 
for the District of Idaho. On writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. Decree 
reversed, and cause remanded to the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the 
District of Idaho for further proceedings in 
conformity with the opinion of this Court. 
Opinion by Mr. Justice Roberts. 

No. 543. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Railway Company, petitioner, v. 
Noah Moquin. On writ of certiorari to 
the Supreme Court of the State of Minne- 
sota Judgment reversed with costs and 
cause remanded to the said Supreme Court 


petitioner, v. 


for further proceedings not inconsistent 
with the opinion of this Court. Opinion by 
Mr. Justice Roberts. 

N. 445. Floy P. Baldwin, petitioner, v. 


Iowa State Traveling Men's Association, On 
writ of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cut Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. 
Judgment reversed with costs and cause re- 
manded to the District Court of the United 
States for the Southern District of Iowa for 
further proceedings in conformity with the 
opinion of this court. Opinion by Mr. Jus- 
tice Roberts 


No. 183. State Board of Tax Commission- 
ers of the State of Indiana, James Showal- 
ter, H. Wolfard, etc., et al., appellants, v. 
Lafayette A. Jackson. Appeal from the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the 
Southern District of Indiana Decree re- 
versed with costs and the cause remanded 
to the said District Court with instructions 
to dismiss the bill of complaint. Opinion 
by Mr. Justice Roberts. Dissenting opinion 
by Mr. Justice Sutherland in which Mr. 
Justice Van Devanter, Mr. Justice McRey- 
onids and Mr. Justice Butler concur. 

No. 549 Nash-Breyer Motor Company, 
formerly Troy Motor Sales Company, peti- 
tioner, v. David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. On writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit. Judgment 
affirmed and cause remanded to the said 
Circuit Court of Appeals. Opinion by Mr. 
Justice Stone. 


No. 426. D. B. McCaughn, Collector, peti- 
tioner, v. Hershey Chocolate Co.: 

No, 427. Estate E. Lederer, Collector, peti- 
tioner, v. Hershey Chocolate Co.; 

No. 428. Estate B. F. Davis, Collector, 
petitioner, v. Hershey Chocolate Co.; 

No. 429. Estate E. Lederer, Collector, peti- 
tioner, v. Hershey Chocolate Co.; 

No. 430. B. D. McCaughn, Collector, peti- 
tioner, v. Hershey Chocolate Co.; 

No, 431, Estate B. F.. Davis, Collector, peti- 
tioner, v. Hershey Chocolate Co.; 

No. 432. Estate B. F. Davis. Collector, peti- 
tioner, v. Klein Chocolate Co. 

No. 433. Estate E. Lederer, Collector, peti- 
tioner, v. Klein Chocolate Co.; 

No. 434. Estate E. Lederer, Collector, pe- 
titioner, v. Klein Chocolate Co.; 

No. 435. Blakely D. McCaughn, Collector, 
petitioner, v. Klein Chococlate Co.; 

No. 436. Estate E. Lederer, Collector, pe- 
titioner, v. Wilbur Suchard Chocolate Co.; 

No. 437. Est. E. Lederer, Collector, peti- 
titioner, v. Wilbur Suchard Chocolate Co.; 

No. 438. Blakely D. McCaughn, Collector, 


petitioner, v. Wilbur Suchard Chocolate Co.; 


No, 439. Estate B. F. Davis, Collector, pe- 
titioner, v. York Chocolate Co.; 

No. 440. Estate E. Lederer, Collector, pe- 
tittoner, v. York Chocolate Co.; and 

No. 441. Blakely D. McCaughn, Collector, 


petitioner, v. York Chocolate Co. On writs 
of certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit. 
Judgments reversed with costs and causes 
remanded to the District Court of the 
United States for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania for further proceedings in 
conformity with the opinion of this court. 
Opinion by Mr. Justice Stone 

No. 362. Gasoline Products Company, Inc., 
petitioner, v. Champlin Refining Company. 


Thirty-three new | 


| 


On writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the First Cir- 
cuit. Judgment reversed with costs, and 
cause remanded to the District Court of 
the United States for the District of Maine 
for further proceedings in conformity with 
the opinion of this court. Opinion by Mr. 
Justice Stone. 


No. 635. Merchants Warehouse Company, 
SpUsl est, v. The United States of America, 
et al.; 


No. 636. Merchants Warehouse Company, 


et al., appellants, v. The United States of 
America, et al.; 
No. 637. The United States of America, 


et al., appellants, 
Company, et al.; 


No. 638. The Pennsylvania Warehousing 
and Safe Deposit Company, appellant, v. 
The United States of America, et al.; 

No. 639. The Pennsylvania Warehousing 
and Safe Deposit Company, et al.. appel- 
ane, v. The United States of America, 
et al.; 

No. 640. The United States of America 
et al., appellant, v. The Pensylvania Ware- 
housing & Safe Deposit Company et al.: 

No. 641. The Philadelphia Warehousing 
& Cold Storage Company, appellant, v. The 
United States of America et al.; 

No. 642. Philadelphia Warehousing & Cold 
Storage Company et al., appellants, v. The 
United States of America et al.; and 

No. 643. The United States of America 
et al., appellants, v. The Philadelphia Ware- 
housing & Cold Storage Company et al. 
Anpeals from the District Court of the 
United States for the Eastern District of 
Peansylvania. Decree affirmed. Opinion by 
Mr, Justice Stone. Mr. Justice Roberts took 
no part in the consideration or decision 
of this case. 

No. 453. The East Ohio Gas Company, ap- 
pellant, v. The Tax Commission of Ohio 
et al. Appeal from the District Court of 
the United States for the Southern District 
of Ohio. Decree affirmed with costs. Opin- 
ion by Mr. Justice Butler 

No. 17, Original. The State of New Jer- 
sey, complainant, v. The City of New York. 
Opinion announced by Mr. Justice Butler. 
The cause referred to Honorable Edward K. 
Campbell; Special Master, for further ex- 
amination and to make report of his find- 
ings and a form of decree. 

No. 54. Carbice Corporation of America, 
petitioner, v. American Patents Develop- 
ment Corporation and Dry Ice’Corporation 
of America. On writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit. On consideration of the 
reargument of this case limited to the 
validity of the patent the same is held to 
be invalid, 

No. 19, Original. The State of Arizona, 
complainant v. The State of California, et 
al. Bill dismissed without prejudice. Opin- 
fon announced by Mr. Justice Brandeis. 
Mr. Justice McReynolds is of the opinion 
that the motions to dismiss should be over- 
ruled and the 


v. Merchants Warehouse 


OF THE UNITED STATES 





Derham et al., etc. Appeal from the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the 
Eastern District of South Carolina. Decree 
affirmed with costs. Opinion by Mr. Chief 
Justice Hughes. 

No. 470. The Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railway Company, appellant, v. Railroad 
Commission of the State of California et 
al., etc. 

No. 471. Los Angeles & Salt Lake Rail- 
road Company, appellant, v. Railroad Com- 
mission of the State of California et al., 
etc.; and 

No. 472. Southern Pacific Company and 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company, appel- 
lants, v. Railroad Commission of the State 
of California et al., ete. Appeals from the 
Supreme Court of the State of California. 
Judgments affirmed with costs. Opinion by 
Mr. Chief Justice Hughes. Mr. Justice 
McReynolds is of opinion that the judgment 
of the court below should be reversed. 


‘Chief Justice Hughes 


defendants required to 
answer. | 
No. 521. David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, petitioner, v. Edith An- 
drews Logan; and 
No. 522. David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, petitioner, v. Julia An- 
drews Bruce. On writs of certiorari to the 


United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit. Judgments affirmed and 
causes remanded to the said Circuit Court 


of Appeals. Opinion by Mr. Justice Mc- 
Reynolds. 
No. 618. United States of America ex rel. 


Ethel M. McLennan, petitioner, v. Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior: F 

No. 676. United States of America ex rel. 
H. H. Simpson, petitioner, v. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, et al.; 

No. 704. United States of America ex rel. 
Roy C. Barton, petitioner, v. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Department of the 
Interior; and 

No. 743. United States of America ex rel. 
W. B. Pyron, petitioner, v. Ray Lyman Wil- 
burj, Secretary of the Interior et al. On 
writs of certiorari to the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia. Judgments af- 
firmed and causes remanded to the said 
Court of Appeals. Opinion by Mr. Justice 
McReynolds. 

No. 490. Frank L. Young Company, peti- 
tioner, v. McNeal Edwards Company. On 
writ of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the First Cir- 
cuit. Judgment reversed with costs, and 
cause remanded to the District Court of the 
United States for the District’ of Massa- 
chusetts for further proceedings in con- 
formity with the opinion of this court. 
Opinion by Mr. Justice Holes. 

No. 600 Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Company, petitioner, v. J. L. Powe, as Ad- 
ministrator of George A. Marshall deceased. 
On, writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court 
of the State of South Carolina. Judgment 
reversed with costs, and cause remanded to 
the said Supreme Court for further pro- 
ceedings not inconsistent with the opinion 


of this Court. Opinion by Mr. Justice 
Holmes. 
No. 584. Yetta Stromberg, appellant, v. 


The People of the State of California. Ap- 
peal from the District Court of Appeals of 
the State of California, Fourth Appellate 
District Judgment reversed with. costs, 
and cause remanded to the said District 
Court of Appeals for further proceedings 
not inconsistent with the opinion of this 
Court. Opinion by Mr. Chief Justice 
Hughes. eparate opinion by Mr. Justice 
McReynolds Dissenting opinion by Mr, 
Justice Butler 

No. 596. Graniteville Manufacturing Com- 
pany, appellant, v. W. G. Query, J. P. 


Announces Court Orders 


The Chief Justice announced the follow- 
ing orders of the court: 

No. In the matter of the disbarment 
of Leroy B. Delaney. It appearing that a 
rule issued April 28, 1930, upon Leroy B. 
Delaney to show cause why he should not 
be disbarred from the practice of the law 
in this court has not been served; 

It is ordéred that a further notice issue 
to the said Delaney to show cause, on or be- 
fore the first Monday in October next, why 
he should not be disbarred. 

No. —. Original. The State of Washington 
v. The State of Oregon. The motion for 
leave to file bill of complaint herein is 
granted and process is ordered to issue re- 
turnable on Monday, Oct. 5 next. 

No. 6, Original, October Term, 1929. The 
State of Oklahoma, complainant, v. The 
State of Texas. Order as to costs entered. 

No. 14, Original. The United States of 
America, complainant, v. The State of Utah 
Decree and order fixing compensation and 
allowing expenses of the Special Master en- 
tered. 

No. 632. A. Spates 
v. The United States 
Appeal from the District Court of 
the United States for the Northern 
District of West Virginia Per curiam 
The decree of dismissal by the specially 
constituted District Court is affirmed. 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) v. The 
United States of America, et al. (decided 
April 13, 1931), 283 U. 8S. ——.: United States 
v. Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co., 235 U. 
S. 314, 320; Interstate Commerce Commission 
v. Illinois Central R. R. Co., 215 U. S. 452, 
470; Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. v. United 
States ex rel. Pitcairn Coal Co., 215 U. S. 
481, 494. 


Petitions for Certiorari 


Granted and Denied 


No. 849. State of Utah, petitioner, 
The United States of America; and 

No. 877. Carbon County Land Company, 
petitioner, v. The United States of America 
et al. The petitions for writs of certiorari 
herein to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit are granted 
and the cases are advanced and assigned for 
argument on Monday, Oct. 5 next after the 
cases heretofore assigned for that day 

No. 866. Southern Railway Company, peti- 
tioner, v. R. R. Moore, Administrator, etc. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the Su- 
preme Court of the State of South Carolina 


Brady, appellant, 
of America et al. 


Vv. 


granted. 

No. 828. Stacy-Vorwerk Company. peti- 
tioner, v. C. L. Buck, Doing Business as C 
L. Buck & Son, et al. Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the Supreme Court of the 
State of Wyoming denied. 

No. 843. Southern Transportation Com- 


pany, et al., petitioners, v. Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia denied 

No. 848. Chicagoff Extension Gold Mining 
Company, petitioner, v. Alaska Handy Gold 
Mining Company. Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit denied. 

No. 850. The Bauer Brothers Company, 
petitioner, v. David Burnet, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit 


denied. 

No. 851. Mike Salibe, “petitioner, v. The 
United States of America. Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the United States Circuit 


Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit de- 


nied. 

No. 853. B. J. Palmer, petitioner, v. The 
Aeolian Company. Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit denied. 

No. 856. Missouri-Kancas-Texas Railroad 
Company, of Texas, petitioner, \ W. Hy 
Hempkins. Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the Court of Civil Appeals, 6th Suprerne 
Jndicial District, State of Texas, denied 


No. 857. Jim Bonner, petitioner, v. The 
United States of America; and ; 
No. 858. Jim Bonner, petitioner. v. The 


United States of America. Petition for writs 
of certiorari to che United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit 
denied : 
No. 862. John Wright, George W. Ziegler 
and Ed Hosefeld, petitioners, v. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Life Insurance Company et al 
Pstition for writ of certiorari to the 5u- 
preme Court of the State of Kansas denied 
No. 876. Champ Spring Company, peti- 
tioner, v. The United States of America, 


Years must elapse before | 


| 


| 


without prejudice to an application for 
relief in case the stored water is used 
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Petition for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit denied. 


No. 885. Newton Todd, petitioner, v. Citi- 
zens Gas Company of Indianapolis, et al., 
etc.; and 

No. 886. John J. Cotter, Emy Martin, 


Executrix of the Estate of Elsie Martin, 
deceased, petitioners, v. Citizens Gas Com- 
pany of Indianapolis et al., etc. Petition 
for writs of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit denied. 

No. 892. Southern Railway Company, peti- 
tioner, v. Mrs. Julia M. Varnell. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court 
of the State of Alabama denied. 

No. 897. William Rogers, petitioner, v. 
James E. Watson, M. Bert Thurman et al. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit denied. 

No. 872. Mutual Lumber Company, peti- 
tioner, v. Burns Poe, Collector, etc. Submis- 
sion of petition for writ of certiorari post- 
poned until Oct. 6 next with leave to file 
brief for respondent on or before Sept. 10 
next on motion of Mr. Solicitor General 
Thacher for the respondent. 

No. 875. P. L. Mann, petition, v. The 
United States. Submission of petition for 
writ of certiorari postponed until May 25 
next on motion of Mr. Solicitor General 
Thacher for the respondent. 


No. 686. Martin A. Leach, appellant. v. 
The People of the State of California. 
Leave granted to file brief of ——, as amicus 


curlae, on motion of Mr. Louis Titus in that 
behalf. 


No. 943. The Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific Ry. Co., et al. appellants, v. The 
United States, et al. otion to advance 


submitted by Mr. 
appéllants. 

No. 842. New Orleans Land Company, ap- 
pellant, v. Board of Levee Commissioners of 
Orleans Levee District. Leave granted to file 
statement as to jurisdiction on motion of 
Mr. R. Granville Curry in behalf of counsel 
for the appellant. 


Submission and Disposition 


Of Miscellaneous Motions 

No In Re Disbarment of William E. 
Bafl Return to the rule to show cause 
submitted by Mr. Kirkland I. Perky for the 
respondent. 


Alfred P. Thom for the 


No. 24, Original. Ex Parte: Madden Bros., 
Inc., petitioner. Return of Honorable 
Joseph W. Molyneaux, United States Dis- 


trict Judge for the District of Minnesota, to 
the rule to show cause submitted by Mr. 
Henry N. Benson, Mr. Charles K. Phillips, 
and Mr. John F. Bonner in that behalf. 

No. 686. Martin A. Leach, appellant, v. 
The People of the State of California. Mo- 
tion to dismiss submitted by Mr. U. S. Webb 
for the appellee, in support of the motion, 
and by Mr. Jesse I. Miller for the appel- 
lant, in opposition thereto. 


No. 841. Frank L. Smith, et al., etc., ap- 
pellants, v. Illinois Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. Motion to dismiss or affirm submitted 


by Mr. Charles M. Bracelen, Mr. Horace 
Kent Tonney, Mr. William H. Thompson, 
Mr. Kenneth F. Burgess and Mr. Leslie N. 
Jones for the appellee, in support of the 
motion, and by Mr. Oscar E. Caristrom, 
Mr. George I. Haight, Mr. Benjamin F, 
Goldstein, Mr. Edmund D. Adcock. and Mr. 
Francis X. Busch for the appellant, in op- 
position thereto 

N». 852. Bandini Petroleum Company et 
al., appellants, v. The Supreior Court of the 
State of California, etc., et al. Motion to 
dismiss or affirmed submitted by Mr. U. 58. 
Webt anc Mr. James S. Bennett for the re- 
spondents, in support thereof, and by Mr. 
Robert B. Murphey and Mr. Asa V. Call 
for the appellants, in opposition thereto. 

No. 964. Minnie D. Smith, petitioner, v. 
John B. Daniel. Motion for leave to pro- 
ceed in forma pauperis submitted by Minnie 
D. Smith. pro se. 

No. 966 Claude Nichols, petitioner, v. 
The United States of America. Motion tor 
leave to proceed in forma pauperis submitted 
by Claude Nichols, pro se 

No. 836. Painters District Council No. 14 
of Chicago, etc., et al., appellants, v. The 
United States of America. Statement as to 
jurisdiction submitted by Mr. William E, 
Rodriguez for the appellants. 

No. 841 Frank L. Smith et al., etc. 
appellants, v. Illinois Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. Statement as to jurisdiction sub- 
mitted by Mr. Oscar E. Carlstrom, Mr. Sam- 
uel A. Ettelson, Mr. George I. Haight, Mr. 
Benjamin F. Goldstein and Mr. Edmund D, 
Adcock for the appellants in support thereof, 
and by Mr. Charles M. Bracelen, Mr. Horace 
Kent Tenney, Mr. William H. Thompson, 
Mr. Kenneth F. Burgess, and Mr. Leslie N. 
Jones for the appellee, in opposition thereto, 


No. 842. New Orleans Land Company, ap- 
pellant, v. Board of Levee Commissioners 
of the Orleans Levee District. Statement 


as to jurisdiction submitted by Mr. Arthur 
A. Moreno and Mr. J. D. Dresner for the 
appellant, in support thereof, and by Mr. 
James Wilkinson for the appellee, in oppo- 
sition thereto. 

No. 852. Bandini Petroleum Company et 
al., appellants, v. The Superior Court of 
the State of California et al. Statement as 
to jurisdiction submitted by Mr. Robert B. 
Murphey and Mr. Asa V. Call for the ap- 
pellants, in support thereof. and by r. 
U. S. Webb and Mr. James S. Fennett for 
the appellees, in opposition thet to. 

No. 854. M. J. Loftus, et al., appulants, v. 
Department of Agriculture of the State of 
Towa, et al.. etc. Statement as to jurisdic- 
tion submitted by Mr. Edward J. McVann 
for the appellants, in support thereof, and 
by Mr. John Fletcher and Mr. Earl F. Wis- 
dom for the appellee, in opposition thereto, 


Petitions Submitted for 
Writs of Certiorari 


No, 852. Bandini Petroleum Company, et 
al., petitioners, v. The Superior Court of 
the State of California, etc., et al. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the District Court 
of Appeal, Second Appellate District, State 
of California, submitted by Mr. Robert B. 
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Six Tax Cases 
Are Decided by 
Supreme Court 


Three Federal and Three 
State Rulings Announced; 
Provisions in Two Fed- 


eral Laws Clarified 





Rulings by Board 


Charles Christy. 


Henry Sanderson. 


The Supreme Court of the United States | 


on May 18 decided three Federal and 
three State tax cases as follows: 

Nos. 426-441, McCaughn ov. 
Chocolate Co., No. 426-441, holding that 
under section 900 of the 1918 and 1921 
Acts, the sale by the manufacturer of 
“candy” applied to chocolate and sweet 
chocolate. 


No. 521, Burnet v. Logan, holding that 
where taxpayer acquired certain interests 
in a contract by virtue of which he re- 
ceived annually payments measured by 


Hershey ! 


number of tons of iron ore delivered from | 


a mine, the payments received under phe 
contract should be regarded in the earlier 
years as a tax-free recovery of capital, 
and not partly a return of capital and 


partly the receipt of income. 


No. 549, Nash-Breyer Co. v. Burnet, No. 


549, holding that where return had been 
filed in California, the taxpayer and Com- 
missioner could not stipulate trial in the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 


Circuit. The party’s right of choice by 
stipulation was restricted to the Ninth 
Circuit or the Court of Appeals for the 
the District of Columbia, the opinion 
ruled. 


State Cases 


No. 183, State Board v. Jackson, No. 183, 
holding the Indiana chain store tax law 
constitutional. 

No. 453, East Ohio Gas Co. v. Tax Com- 
mission of Ohio, holding that receipts from 
gas piped from other States may be in- 
cluded in basis of Ohio gross receipts tax 


on public utilities. 


No. 596. Graniteville Manufacturing Co. 
v. Query, holding that the South Carolina 
stamp tax was properly imposed upon 
notes signed in that State by the officers 
of a South Carolina corporation and sent 
to banks in Augusta, New York and Bos- 
ton for the purpose of securing loans made 
by banks in those cities. 


Journal and Calendar 


Of the Supreme Court 
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Murphey and Mr. Asa V. Call for the peti- 
tioners, and by Mr. U. S. Webb and Mr. 
James S. Bennett for the respondents. 

No. 860. W. C. Austin, Receiver of O. K. 
Cattle Company. petitioner. v. C, F. Os- 
borne, et al. Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fifth Circuit submitted by 
Mr. H. C. Hay for the petitioner, and by Mr. 
William J. Berne for the respondents. 


No. 861. Robert L. McEimwy et al., peti- 
tioners, v. Borough of Fort Lee. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third Cir- 
cuit submitted by Mr. William H. Carey 
for the petitioners, and by Mr. Howard 
Mackay for the respondent. 

No. 868. St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
Company et al., petitioners, v. Orel Bishop, 
Administratrix etc. Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the Supreme Court cf the State 
of Arkansas submitted by Mr. Alexander P. 
Stewart, Mr. Edward T. Miller and Mr. Ed- 
ward L. Westbrook for the petitioners, and 


by Mr, Frank Pace and Mr. G. L. Grant 
for the respondent. 

No. 874. Frank Dial, petitioner, v. The 
United States. Petition for writ of cer- 


tiorari to the Court of Claims submitted 
by Mr. Frank Dial, pro se.. and by Mr. Solic- 
itor General Thacher, Mr. Assistant Attor- 
ney General Rugg and Mr. Claude R. 
Branch for the respondent. 


No. 878. Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany. as Administrator, etc., et al., peti- 
tioners, v. Gustavus A. Buder et al. Peti- 


tion for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit submitted by Mr. T. M. 
Pierce for the petitioners. 

No. 879. Hartford Electric Supply Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. Joseph Sachs & Colt's 
Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Company. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit submitted by Mr. Walter F. 
Murray for the petitioner and by Mr. Oscar 


W. Jeffery and Mr. Harry G. Kimball for 
the respondent. 
No, 880. H. E. Byram et al., petitioners, 


v. F. M. Miner and Robert J. McDonal, co- 
partners, etc. Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Eighth Circuit submitted by 
Mr. Arthur C. Erdall and Mr. F. W. Root 
for the petitioners, and by Mr. Mortimer H. 
Boutelle and Mr. Frederick M. Miner for 
the respondents. 

No. 881. The Seaboard Citizens 
Bank of Norfolk, petitioner, v. Alan J. Hof- 
heimer, Executor, etc. Petition for writ of 
certiorari to the Supreme Court of Appeals 
of the State of Virginia submitted by Mr. 
James Mann for the petitioner, and by Mr. 
James E. Heath for the respondent. 

No. 882. Cora Ryan, Administratrix, etc., 
ezitioner, v. The Atchison, Topeka and 
anta Fe Railway Company. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court of 
the State of Kansas submitted by Mr. 
Charles Stephens and Mr. Charles W. Steiger 
for the petitioner. 

No. 883. James Kellar, alias James Kirk, 
etc., petitioner, v. The United States of 
America. Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Seventh Circuit submitted by Mr. 
Alfred E. Roth for the petitioner. 

No, 884. The State of Kansas on the re- 
lation of Roland Boynton Attorney General, 
petitioner, v. The Board of County Com- 
missioners, of Shawnee County, Kansas et 
al., etc. Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the Supreme Court of the State of Kansas 
submitted by Mr. Thomas F. Doran, Mr. 
Roland Boynton, and Mr. Frank Boster for 
the petitioners. 

No. 887. Osaka Shosen Kaisha, petitioner, 
v. Olivier Straw Goods Corporation. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit submitted by Mr. John W. 
Crandall for the petitioner, and by Mr. 
Henry N. Longley and Mr. Ezra G. Benedict 
Fox for the respondent. 

No. 889. The United States of America, 

titioner, v. Edward Ryan, Claimant, etc. 

etition for writ of certiorari to the United 


National 


States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit submitted by Mr. Solicitor 
General Thacher, Mr. Assistant Attorney 
General Youngquist, Mr. John J. Byrne, 


and Mr. Pau! D. Miller for the petitioner 
No. 890. The United States of America, 
petitioner, v. George Anderson Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United States 
Cireultt Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- 
cuit submitted by Mr. Solicitor General 
Thecher, Mr. Assistant Attorney General 
Youngquist, Mr. Mahlon D. Keefer, Mr. John 


J. Byrne and Mr. Paul D. Miller for the 
respondent. 
No. 891. J. W. Dana, petitioner, v. F. J 


Seabright et al Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit submitted 
by Mr. James M. Beck and Mr. Maicolm E. 
Rosser for the petitioner, and by Mr. Ed. 
J. Fleming, Mr. H. A. Tallman, Mr. Randolph 
Shirk, Mr. H. F. Aby, and by Mr. W. F 
Tucker for the respondents. 

No. 895. Chicago, Rock Island and Pa- 
cific Railway Company, petitioner, v. Harry 
¢. Trout. Petition for writ of certiorari to 
tr: Kansas City Court of Appeals of the 
State of Missouri submitted by Mr. M. L. 
Bell, Mr. W. F. Dickinson, Mr. Luther Burns, 
Mr. Henry 8S. Conrad and Mr. Lisbon E. 
Durham for the petitioner, and by Mr. M. 
J. Henderson for the respondents. 

No. 894. The Bank of United States, peti- 
tioner, v. Irving Trust Company, as Trus- 
tee, *etc. Petition for writ of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit submitted by Mr. 
David Haar for the petitioner, and by Mr. 
Samuel Blumberg for the respondent 

No. 896. Western Pacific California Rail- 
road Company, petitioner, v. Southern Pacific 
Company. Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Ninth Circuit submitted by 
M:. F. M. Angellotti and Mr. Harriet P. 
Tyler for the petitioner, and by Mr. C. O. 
Amonette, Mr. H. C. Booth, Mr. C. W. Dur- 


brow and Mr. Guy V. Shoup for the re- 
spondent 

No, 900. Albert Pick & Company, peti- 
tioner, v. Peoples Bank of Buffalo, et al. 


Petition for writ of certiorari to the County 








Of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated May 18 


Docket No. 26867. 

In the taxable year the petitioner 
expended certain amounts to secure 
the development of oil and gas prop- 
erty which he owned. Held that, in 
the absence of proof as to whether 
the completed well was nonproductive, 
the amount of such expenditure is not 
deductible from income. 


Docket No. 34930. 

Amounts paid by petitioner to his 
attorneys for services rendered and 
expenses incurred in connection with 
demands made on behalf of his di- 
vorced wife, for an accounting of the 
administration of her financial affairs 
during marriage which were handled 
through accounts with a partnership 
of which petitioner was a member, and 
over which petitioner exercised con- 
trol only with her advice and coop- 
eration, are held to have been related 
directly to petitioner’s marital situa- 
tion and to have involved his business 
and that of the partnership only re- 
motely and incidentally, and their de- 
duction under section 214(a)(1), Rev- 
enue Act of 1926, is disallowed. 

Protective Finance Corporation. 
No. 38902. 

The respondent determined that cer- 
tain sums were paid as commissions 
on the sale of capital stock, while 
petitioner contended that they were 
paid as salary for personal services 
actually performed by petitioner’s sec- 
retary and general manager, and were 
reasonable compensation for such 
services and deductible as ordinary 
and necessary business expenses. 

‘The payments in question were of a 
mixed character. We have set forth 
in our findings of fact what we deem 
a reasonable salary in each of the tax- 
able years for services performed by 
the secretary and general manager, 
having no connection with his sale of 
the corporation’s capital stock. Those 
amounts should be allowed petitioner 
as a deduction as ordinary and neces- 
sary business expenses. In all other 
respects the determination of the 
Commissioner is approved. 


lvie N. Hazlett. Docket No. 42215. 

Where real estate is sold and 20 per 
cent of the gross consideration is paid 
in cash and the remainder is repre- 
sented by notes payable over a period 
of years, only a pro rata portion of 
the commission, based on the ratio of 
the payments made in the year of sale 
to the gross consideration, may be de- 
ducted as selling expenses in the year 
of sale. 


Thomas Palmer. Docket No. 43601. 
Income. Sale of Land. Value as of 
March 1, 1913, as determined by re- 
spodnent, accepted in the absence of 
a higher value. 


Same. The value when received of 
certain notes secured by second mort- 
gage on the property sold and evidenc- 
ing the purchaser’s indebtedness for 
the deferred payments held, upon the 
evidence, to be $47,000. 

Same. Depreciation. The evidence 
disclosed that between March 1, 1913, 
and the year 1925, when sold, the or- 
ange grove in question was well cul- 
tivated and cared for and sustained 
no physical depreciation, but, on the 
other hand, increased in productive 
capacity. Held that on this showing 
respondent erred in decreasing the 
basis for computing gain on the sale 
by an amount as representing depre- 
ciation sustained between those dates. 


George P. Sacks. Docket No. 46225. 

Stock acquired by gift before Dec. 
31, 1920, and after March 1, 1913, was 
sold for a consideration amount- 
ing to less than the value at the date 
of the gift, which was payable over a 
period of years. Held that, assuming 
ing the transaction to be in any event 
within section 212(d), Revenue Act 
of 1926, that section by its express 
terms, applies the installment method 
to profits and income, and does not 
authorize the spreading of losses over 
the period of the installment pay- 
ments. 


Docket 


E 


Court of Erie County, State of New York 
submitted by Mr. Alfred M. Saperaton for 
the petitioner, and by Mr. George W. Offutt 
for the respondent. 

No. 903 Erie Railroad Company, peti- 
tioner, v. William R. Irons Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Third Cir- 
cuit submitted by Mr. Clement K. Corbin 
for the petitioner 

No. 906. I. J. Van Huffel, petitioner. v 
Trace D. Harkelrode, Treasurer of Trumbull 
County, Ohio, etc. Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Court of Appeals of Trumbull 
County, State of Ohio, submitted by Mr. H 
H. Hoppe for the petitioner 

No. 907. I. J. Van Huffel, 
Trace D. Harkelrode, Treasurer of Trumbull 
County, Ohio, etc. Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Supreme Court of the State 
of Ohio submitted by Mr. H. H. Hoppe for 
the petitioner, and by Mr. C. H. Birrell for 
the respondent 
No. 908. Standard Oil Company, petitioner 
Glendola Steamship Corporation, Claim- 


petitioner, v 


Vv. 


ant, etc.; and 

No. 909. Glendola Steamship Corporation 
petitioner, Standard Oil Company. Pe- 
titions for writs of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit submitted by Mr. William 
H. MceGrann for the petitioner in No. 908 


and respondent in No. 909; by Mr. Horace M 


Gray and M. Sanford H. E. Freund for the 
petitioner in No. 909 and respondent in 
No. 908 

No. 927 Commercial Stevedoring Com- 
pany. Inc petitioner, v. Anna Bowdell, as 
Administratrix, etc. Petition -for writ of 
certiorari! to the Supreme Court of *the 
State of New York, Appellate Division, sub- 
mitted by Mr. Clarence E. Mellen for the 
petitioner, and by Mr. Sol Gelb for the 
respondent. 

No. 928 March Haynes, Administrator 


etc., petitioner 
Corporation 


v. Union Carbide aud Carbon 
Petition for writ of certiorari 


to the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Seventh Circuit submitted 
by Mr. Conrad Wolf and Mr. Ear! B. Barnes 
for the petitioner, and by Mr. Henry H 
Hornbrook, Mr. George A. Cooke, and Mr 
Paul Y. Davis for the respondent 

No. 929. The New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad Company, petitioner, y. 
Luigi Pascucci Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit Court 


of Appeals for the First Circuit submitted 
by Mr. John M. Gibbons for the petitioner, 
and by Mr. Clifford H. Byrnes for the re- 
spondent 

No. 930. Brief English System, Inc., peti- 
tioner, v. John P. Owen et.al. Petition for 
writ of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit submitted by Mr. Edgar M. Kitchin and 


Mr. William St. John Tozer for the peti- 
tioner, and by Mr. O. Ellery Edwards jor 
the respondents 


No. 931 Green Star Steamship Co., Ltd., 
petitioner, v. Armour & Co. et al. Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the United 


States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit submitted by- Mr. John C. 
Crawley for the petitioner, and by Mr. D. 
Roger Englar and Mr. Leonard J. Matteson 
for the respondent 

No. 935. Ray Lyman Wilbur, as Secretary, 
etc.. petitioner, v. The United States of 
America, ex rel. The Vindicator Consolidated 
Gold Mining Company Petition for writ 
of certiorar! to the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia submitted by Mr. 
Solicitor General Thacher, Mr. Assistant At- 
torney General Richardson and Mr. Whitney 
North Seymour for the petitioner, and by 
Mr. Edgar Watkins and Mr. J. C. Trimble 
for the respondent 

No. 936. Ray Lyman Wilbur, as Secretary 
of the Interior, petitioner, v. The United 
States of America ex rel. Chestatee Pyrites 
& Chemica! Corporation. Petition for writ 
of certiorari to the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia submitted by Mr. 
Solicitor General Thacher, Mr. Assistant At- 
torney General Richardson and Mr. Whitney 
North Seymour for the petitioner, and by 


Mr. Marion Smith. Mr. Edgar Watkins and 
Mr. Mac Asbill for the respondent 

No, 954. W. E. Hedger Company, Inc.. pe- 
titioner, v. F. S. Royster Guano Company. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit submitted by Mr. Horace T. 
Atkins for the petitioner, and by Mr, 
Charles R. Hickox and Mr. Robert S. Ers- 


kine for the respondent 
Adjourned until May 25 at 12 o'clock. 


Stare BoarD OF TAX COMMISSIONERS OF THE pendent or community stores, 16 per cent , state of facts reasonably can be conceived 
are department stores, 12 per cent are|to sustain it. 
U. S. 342; Quong Wing v. Kirkendall, 223 
U. S. 59. 
'dianapolis doing a much larger business | Co. v. Kentucky, supra, at p. 573: 
than the appellee pay a tax of only $3 as | 
contrasted with his tax of $5,443, although 
their business is highly competitive with 
that of chain stores. 


| 








OF INDIANA 
v. 

LAFAYETTE A. JACKSON. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 183. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
Southern District of Indiana. 

JosePH W. HutcuHinson, Deputy Attorney 
General of Indiana, and GErorRGE W. 
HvFsMITH, Deputy Attorney General of 
Indiana (James M. Oscpen, Attorney 
General of Indiana, V. Ep. Funx, Deputy 
Attorney General of Indiana, and Hucnu 
D. MERRIFIELD, Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral of Indiana, with them on the brief), 
for appellants; WiLLt1amM H. THOMPSON 
and Martin A. ScHENCK (SAMUEL ASHBY 
and Henry H. Hornsrook with them on 


STATE 


the brief), for appellee. 
Opinion of the Court 
May 18, 1931 


Mr. Justice Roserts delivered the opin- 
ion of the court. 
This is an appeal from the decree (Note 


|No. 1) of a specially constituted district 
;}court (Note No. 2) perpetually enjoining 


the appellants from enforcing against the 
appellee the provisions of Act No. 207 of 
1929 of the General Assembly of the State 
of Indiana. The appellee, by bill field on 
behalf of himself and all others similarly 
situated, charged that the statute violates 
|the Fourteenth Amendment of the Fed- 
eral Constitution and two sections of the 
constitution of Indiana. 


It averred, and the answer admitted, 
that, unless enjoined, appellants would in- 
stitute prosecutions against appellee under 
certain sections of the act. After hearing, 
the district court entered a perpetual in- 
junction, holding the law offensive to the 
Federal and to the State constitution. 


Provisions of Statute 


Outlined by Court 


The statute provides that it shall be un- 
lawful for any person, firm, association 
or corporation, foreign or domestic, to es- 
| tablish or operate any store (Note No. 3) 
within the State without first obtaining 
from the appellants a license, which must 
be renewed annually. It makes the op- 
eration of a store without a license a mis- 
demeanor punishable by a fine of not less 
than $25 nor more than $100 for each day 
it is so operated. 

Section 5 of the act provides: 

Every person, firm, corporation, association 
of copartnership opening, establishing, op- 
erating or maintaining one or more stores 
or mercantile establishments, within this 
State, under the same general management, 
supervision or. ownership, shall pay the 
license fees hereinafter prescribed for the 
privilege of opening, establishing, operating 
or maintaining such stores or mercantile 
establishments. The license fee herein pre- 
scribed shall be paid annually, and shall be 
in addition to the filing fee prescribed in 
sections 2 and 4 of this act. 

The license fees herein prescribed shall 
be as follows 

(1) Upon one store, the annual 
fee shall be $3 for each such store; 

(2) Upon two stores or more, but not to 
exceed five stores, the annual license fee 
shall be $10 for each such additional store; 
(3) Upon each store in excess of five, but 
not to exceed 10, the annual license fee 

| shall be $15 for each such additional store; 

(4) Upon each store in excess of 10, but 
not to exceed 20, the annual license fee 
shall be $20 for each such additional store; 

(5) Upon each store in excess of 20, the 
annual license fee shall be $25 for each such 
additional store 
It is this section which appellee asserts 

jrenders the act unconstitutional as ap- 
plied to him. 

| The bill of complaint alleges, and it is 
jadmitted, that the appellee is engaged 
in the business of selling groceries, fresh 
vegetables and meats at wholesale and re- 
tail in Indianapolis, and has been so en- 
gaged for more than 10 years; has capital 
invested in his business in excess of $200,- 
000, and annual sales of over $1,000,000. 
He operates 225 stores in the said city, and 
more than 500 persons, firms, associations 
and corporations, foreign and domestic, 
are engaged in the operation of two or 
more stores in the State 

The bill charges that the graduation of 
the tax per store, according to the number 
of stores under a single ownership and 
management, is based on no real differ- 
ence between a store part of such a group 
and one individually and separately owned 
and operated, or between the business trans- 
acted in them; that the number of stores 
conducted by one owner bears no relation 
to the public health, welfare, or safety, 
none to the size of the enterprise as a 
whole, to its capital, its earnings or its 
value; that the classification made by the 
statute is without basis in fact, is unrea- 
sonable and arbitrary, and results in de- 
priving him of his property without due 
process, and denying him the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. 


Defense Offered 


In Court Below 


In the court below appellants defended 
on the grounds that the 
exercise of the police power and was also 
a revenue measure which levied an ordi- 
nary occuparon tax. They oiTered no 2vi- 
dence to susta‘'n the first ground men- 
tioned, and do not press it here. They 
now stand only upon the power of the 
Legislature in prescribing an occupation 
tax, to classify businesses, so long as its 
action is not unreasonable and arbitrary. 

They say that the act fulfills the con- 
stitutional requirement that, in so classi- 
fying, the law-making body shall apply 
the same means and methods to all per- 
sons of the same class, so that the law 
will operate equally and uniformly, and 
all similarly circumstanced will be treated 
alike. The district court held that the 
statute failed to conform to this standard. 

The act adopts a different measure of 
taxation for stores known as chain stores, 
from that applied to those owned and 
operated as individual units. Evidence 
was offered by the appellee intended to 
demonstrate that there are no substantial 
or significant differences between the busi- 
ness and operation of the two kinds of 
stores, such as would justify the classi- 
fication, and by the appellants to prove 
the existence of sueh differences. 

The district court failed to make find- 
ings of facts and law as now required 
by Equity Rule 70%, but contented it- 
self with a partial summary of the facts 
and certain general conclusions of law. 
Had the rule been in force at the time of 
the trial, we should feel constrained to 
remand the case with directions to make 
such findings. We shall, in the circum- 
stances, summarize the proofs. 

In addition to the facts averred in the 
bill, above set forth, the appellee offered 
uncontradicted evidence on the following 
points. Of the retail stores of the coun- 
try approximately 63 per cent are inde- 


license 


1.—38 F. (2d) 652 

2.—Pursuant to U. S. C., Tit. 28, sec. 380 
3.—Section 8 defines a store as follows: 
The term ‘store’ as used in this act shal! be 


construed to mean and include any store or 
stores or any mercantile establishment or es- 
tablishments which are owned, operated, main- 
tained or controlled by the same person, firm, 
corporation copartnership or association, 
either domestic or foreign. in which goods 
wares. or merchandise of any kind. are sold, 
' either at retail_or wholesale.” 


statute was an/| 








| chain stores, and 4 per cent are mail-order 


houses. 


Several department stores in In- 


Persons owning a 
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Graduated Tax Applied to Chain Stores 
In Indiana Held to Be Constitutional 


Supreme Court of the United States Finds That Distinction 
In Assessment According to Number of Stores Under Single 


Control Is Not Arbitrary 


| 


|to the legislative power of the State in 
t'.e classification of trades, callings, busi- 
|messes or occupations which may be sub- 


| greater number of stores, and with more | 


| an addition, is not increased by adding it. | sification adopted by the Legislature if 


money invested, in a business similar to 


that of appellee, but having only one 


store in Indiana, pay $3 because they have 
but one store in the State. 


Large numbers of stores independently 


owned and controlled are members of as- 


sociations or, “voluntary chains” under 


which cooperative buying is conducted for 


the group, but each of them is required 
to pay a license fee of only $3. The 
mere addition of a new unit or store to 
an existing chain of stores does not in- 


crease the sales more than arithmetically. 
The additional unit has its own expenses, 


and the volume of sales of the former 
stores in the chain, to which it constitutes 


Differences in Chain 
And Independent Stores 


The appellants produced evidence to antly clear. 


prove that there are many points of dif- 


ference between chain stores and inde-| siana, supra, a license tax imposed upon 
pendently owned units. These consist in| persons and corporations carrying on the 


quantity buying which involves the ap- 
plication of the mass process to distribu- 


tion, comparable to the mass method used | grinding and refining their own sugar and 
{in production; buying for cash and ob-| molasses, was held not to work an uncon- 
taining the advantage of cash discount; | stitutional discrimination. 


skill in buying, so as not to overbuy, and 
at the same time keep the stores stocked 
with products suitable in size, style and 
quality for the neighborhood customers 
who patronize them; warehousing of goods 
and distributing from a single warehouse 
to numerous stores; abundant supply of 
capital, whereby advantage may be taken 
of opportunities for establishment of new 
units; a pricing and sales policy different 
from that of the individual store, involv- 
ing slightly lower prices; a greater turn- 


| taxation through an excise of license tax. 
| If the selection or classification is neither 


|some reasonable consideration of differ- 


| 


|over, and constant analysis of the turn-| 
| over to ascertain relative profits on vary- | 
|ing items; unified, and therefore cheaper | 


and better advertising for the entire chain 
in a given locality; standard forms of dis- 


| play for the promotion of sales; superior | 





management and method; concentration 
of management in the special lines of 
goods handled by the chain; special ac- 
counting methods; standardization of store 
management, sales policies and goods sold. 


The appellants’ evidence indicated that 
all of these advantages are interrelated 
and interdependent in the chain store 
business. The witnesses conceded that 
some of them may be found in large in- 
dependent grocery or drug stores or the 
like, but they did not, as appellee claims, 
state that all of them combined, exist 
therein, as in chain stores. 


The record shows that the chain store 
has many features and advantages which 
definitely distinguish it from the individ- 
ual store dealing in the same commodi- 
ties. With respect to associations of in- 


dividual stores for purposes of cooperative 


buying, exchange of ideas as to adver- 
tising, sales methods, etc., it need only 
be remarked that these are voluntary 
groups, and that series of independent 
units cannot, in the nature of things, 
be as efficiently and successfully iné 
tegrated as a chain under a single owner- 
ship and management. 


Tax on Department 


Stores Is Cited 


But the appellee in proof and argument 
drew a comparison between the chain 
store and the department store which he 
insists exhibits the classification of the 
statute as illusory and arbitrary. He 
proved that there are two department 
stores in Indianapolis, each doing a busi- 
ness in excess of $8,000,000 a year, one 
having 124 and the other 86 separate 
departments, and that under the law each 
pays a tax of only $3. 


is not a unit of value. This argument 


ignores the fact that in determining how it 
shall classify occupations for taxation, the | 
Legislature is not confined merely to the 
| value of the business taxes, but may have 


regard to other elements. 


While it is true that large department 
stores reap many of the advantages and 
employ many of the methods of a chain 
store group, such as large capital, buying 
in quantity, and the ability to command 
the highest type of management, it is 
nevertheless, evident that whereas a de- 
partment store spreads its efforts over a 
number of different sorts of shops under 
one roof, the chain store owner concen- 
trates its energy upon the conduct of but 
one kind of stores located in many neigh- 
borhoods. 

Obviously greater specialization in man- 
agement and methods is possible in the 
latter type of enterprise than in the 
former, whose management, however capa- 
ble, must after all consist of many sepa- 


jrate types each devoted to a single store | 


similar to an independent retail store 
The mass buying done by a chain store 
owner for a number of units selling the 
same goods, is not comparable to the in- 
dividuated purchasing of a department 
store for its grocery, its shoe, its drug, 
and each of its other departments. 


It is not to be expected that the man- | 


agement problems of stores, essentially 
separate and differing entirely in the char- 
acter of their business, under the aegis 
of a single department store, will be the 
same as those involved in the intensive 
selling of a chain store owner operating 
an equal number of units all devoted to a 
single line of business. 


Nothwithstanding the difference dis- 
closed between chain and other stores, the 
court below found that “all persons en- 
gaged in the operation of one or more 
stores . belong to the same class, 
for occupational tax purposes, as plaintiff, 
and should pay the same license fee, re- 
gardless of the number of stores owned 
and operated by them,” and that any other 
classification is arbitrary and unconstitu- 
tional. It is this holding which the appel- 
lants challenge. 

The principles which govern the decision 
of this cause are well settled. The power 
of taxation is fundamental to the very ex- 
istence of the government of the States. 
The restriction that it shall not be so ex- 
ercised as to deny to any the equal! protec- 
tion of the laws does not compel the adop- 


tion of an iron rule of equal taxation, nor | 


prevent variety or differences in taxation, 


or discretion in the selection of subjects, | 
or the classification for taxation of prop-| 


erties, businesses, trades, callings, or oc- 
cupations. Bell's Gap R. R. v. 
vania, 134 U. S. 232; Southwestern Oil Co. 
v. Texas, 217 U. S. 114; Brown-Forman Co. 
v. Kentucky, 217 U. S. 563. The fact that 
a statute discriminates in favor of a cer- 
tain class does not make it arbitrary, if 
the discrimination is founded upon a rea- 
sonable distinction, American Sugar Refin- 
ing Co. v. Louisiana, 179 U. S. 89, or if any 


He uses these facts 
to give point to his assertion that a store 


Pennsy]- | 
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| steam laundries, and because it exempted 
| from its operation laundries not employ- 
|ing more than two women. | 
| In Bradley v. Richmond, 227 U. S. 477,| 
an ordinance imposed a tax on the con-| 
| duct .of various businesses and gave a 
power of classification to a committee of| The bill (A. 74) proposing a graduated 
the council. That committee classified gross sales tax on retailers is constitu- 
private bankers, placing a tax of one| tional, the Wisconsin Attorney General’s 
amount on certain of them and of a dif-| office has advised the Assembly of that 
ferent amount on others. It appeared State. 
that the business of those in the one class} “The courts should hold that retailing 
was that of lending money at high rates! through chain stores may be differentiated 
upon salaries and household furniture, constitutionally from retailing in in- 
while that done by the other class was | dependent single stores, both for police 
that of lending money upon commercial regulation and for taxation,” the opinion 
securities. The classification was held not} says, pointing out, however, that several 
to offend the constitutional provision for) chain store cases are now pending in the 
| equal protection of the laws. Supreme Court of the United States. 


| In Metropolis Theatre Co. v. Chicago,) Under the bill, the basis of the grad- 
228 U. S. 61, an ordinance classified the-| yated tax on the chains would be the en- 
atres for license fees based on and graded tire gross sales of all their stores in the 
according to the admission charged. It State. 
was shown that some of the theatres _— 
charging a higher admission had less 
revenue than those charging a smaller 
price, and therefore paying lower license 
fees. This court held the classification 

| valid. 





Sales Tax on Retailers 
Is Held Constitutional 


Maptson, Wis., May 18. 








Rast v. Van Deman, 240 


As was said in Brown-Forman —e Scenes 





stamps was a difference in the method of 
advertising. This court said, however. 


“The difference between a_ business 
where coupons are used, even regarding 
| their use as a means of advertising, and 
|a business where they are not used, is 
| pronounced. Complainants are at pains to 
display it. The legislation which regards 

In Singer Sewing Machine Co. v.)| the difference is not arbitrary within the 
Brickell, 233 U. S. 304, there was drawn rulings of the cases. It is established 
in question a statute of Alabama which) that a distinction in legislation is not ar- 
provided that every person, firm, or cor- bitrary, if any state of facts reasonably 
poration selling or delivering sewing ma-,can be conceived that would sustain it, 
chines in person or through agents should * * *.” 
pay a tax of $50 annually for each county 
in which they might sell or deliver said |, the statute under attack laid a tax on 
articles; and for each wagon and team merchants doing business in the State 
used in delivering or displaying the same' pased on the amount of their purchases 
an additional sum in each county of $29 during the license period, including. as 
annually. It exempted merchants selling purchases all goods and merchandise 
sewing machines at their regularly estab- | manufactured by the licensee and sold or 
lished places of business. offered for sale in the State. It excluded 

The Singer Company, a foreign corpora- | from its operation domestic manufactur- 
tion, was engaged in many counties in the ers, taxed on capital, who offered for sale 
State in selling and renting sewing ma-/at the place of manufacture goods and 
chines, in part from regularly established! merchandise manufactured by them. It 
places of business and in part by means) applied alike to citizens and residents of 
of wagons going from place to place in Virginia and noncitizens and nonresidents 
counties where its stores were located. It! who manufactured in Virginia. The State 
attacked the statute on the ground that’ Supreme Court held that it applied to 
it involved an arbitrary discrimination be-| Armour & Co., who manufactured part of 
tween merchants selling at their stores their products within the State and sold 
and merchants selling by means of wag-/| them within it. This court said: 


jons. It was shown that the merchants! «]n the first place, we are of opinion 
who sold at their stores usually delivered | that the distinction upon which the classi- 
| the articles sold by wagon. This court sus-| geation in the statute rests between a 
tained the tax, saying with respect to the’ manufacturer selling Zoods by him made 
two kinds of business: |at their place of manufacure and one 
“But there is an evident difference in| engaged as a merchant in whole or in part 
the mode of doing business between the in selling goods of his manufacture at a 
local tradesman and the itinerant dealer, | place of business other than where they 
and we are unable to say that the dis-| were made is so obvious as to require 
tinction made between them for purposes nothing but a mere statement of the two 
of taxation is arbitrarily made. In such | classes. All question concerning the equal 
matters the States necessarily enjoy aj{protection clause of the Fourteenth 
|wide range of discretion, and it would re-| Amendment may therefore be put out of 
quire a clear case to justify the courts | view.” 
lin striking down a law that is uniformly In view of the numerous distinctions 
applicable to all persons pursuing a given} above pointed out between the business of 
joccupation, on the ground that persons|a chain store and other types of store, 
Kansas City and shipped its packed prod- |engaged in other occupations more or less| we cannot pronounce the classification 


ucts to various depots in the State, where |like it ought to be similarly taxed.” |made by the statute to be arbitrary and 
they were sold and delivered in competi- | 


In Rupst v. Van Deman, supra, a statute | nreasonable. That there are differences 
tion with wholesalers and commission | placing taxes additional to the usual oc-| and advantages in favor of the chain store 
merchants who were not required to pay | cupations taxes on persons who offered,| js shown by the number of such chains 
the tax. The statute was sustained. with merchandise bargained or sold in the established and by their astonishing 

In Quong Wing v. Kirkendall, supra,| course of trade, coupons, profit-sharing | growth. More and more persons, like the 
a statute of Montana imposing a license certificates, or the like, was attacked as| appellee, have found advantages in this 
fee on hand laundries was held not toj| being arbitrary and unreasonable, in that method of merchandising and have there- 
constitute a denial of the equal protection 


the only difference between the other| 
of the laws because it did not apply to 


“A very wide discretion must be conceded 


jected to special forms of regulation or Ruling in Alabama 


Case Is Recalled 


capricious nor arbitrary, and rests upon 


ence or policy, there is no denial of the 
equal protection of the law.” 


Function of Court 
In Such Cases Described 


It is not the function of this court in 
cases like the present to consider the pro- 
priety or justness of the tax, to seek for 
the motives or to criticize the public policy 
which prompted the adoption of the leg- 
islation. Our duty is to sustain the clas- 


In Armour & Co. v. Virginia, 246 U. S. 


there are substantial differences between 
the occupations separately classified. Such 
differences need not be great. The past 
decisions of the court make this abund- 


In American Sugar Refining Co. v. Loui- 


business of refining sugar and molasses, 
which excepted planters and farmers 


In Cargill v. Minnesota, 180 U. S. 452, a 
State statute requiring the proprietors of 
warehouses situated on the right of way 
of a railroad to secure a license from a 
State commission, and containing no such 
requirement with respect to warehouses 
not so situated but doing exactly the same 
business, was held valid. 


In Armour Packing Co. v. Lacy, 200 U.S. 
226, a North Carolina statute imposed an 
occupation tax upon every meat packing 
house doing business in that State. The 
Armour Company, which was taxed under 
this statute, had its packing house at 


merchants and those who used trading [Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 








The Packers Know a 
Good Investment 


Wilson & Co., famous packers, use International Trucks. They 
zs a ie ei a a a ee Se Since thz ; 
bought their fir ee Piel it hogy apy os 183 
r he ate the extent trucks ... and 138 of these 
they have repeated to 0 a 
are still in active service today. Company-Owned 
Wilson & Co., send these trucks to their many branches Branches in 
throughout the country. “Once an International has been put in the United States 
service by a branch,” the home office tells us, “that’s the last and Canada 
we seem to hear of it, and no news in this case is the best kind of render exceptional 
* & detailed Ball i a kk eas uate ‘Seal service for widespread 
news, actaued dally COnt-nan upkeep recone on every ruc organizations or for 
testifies to the soundness of the International investment . and single unit users. 
to remarkably low operating costs and upkeep. Some of these 
e * a th ie 


trucks run 200 miles or more per day ... well over 60,000 miles a 


year. There is a full line of 
International Trucks, 
from %-ton to 5-ton, 
Request a demonstration 
and one will be are 
ranged immediately— 
a convincing demonstra- 
tion, on your own job. 


International Trucks are highly favored in the packing indus- 
try. Swift, Armour and Cudahy use them and so do other packers 
the country over. There is only one answer... Internationals give, 
unfailingly, the fast, reliable transportation upon which the suc- 
cess of the packing industry largely depends ... and give it eco- 


nomically ! 


That is one industry. International Trucks meet the transporta- 
tion needs of every industry. Your trucking needs may be differ- 
ent... but they are no exception to this rule! Every International 
meets the constant common demand for sound economy and solid 


dependability ... by the mile and by the ton. 


International Harvester Compan 
606 So. Michigan Ave. _,o1,America 


(Incorporated) 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


y 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Wisconsin Plans 


Unification of All 


Power Facilities Total Public and Semipublic Awards Since On Boulder Dam Declares Five- 


Bill for Creation of State 
Public Utility Corporation 


‘Building Contracts for Week 


Found to Exceed 42 Millions ))igmisses Suit | 


Dec. 1 Nearly Billion-and-a-half Dollars 


Contracts during the week for public 
and semi-public construction work 


, paving, $25,099; Trenton, concrete paving, 
| Washington Crossing, Pennington Road, 





Federal Statute Is Upheld in 
Ruling on Petition Filed 





‘Supreme Court | Mr. Davison Calls Attention 














‘Arkansas’ Total 


To Air Corps’ Need of Funds (f Life Insurance 
year Program Also Hampered Is $600,253,404 


By Lack of Officer Personnel 


[Continued from Page 3.} 


‘Commissioner Files Report 


| As of January 1, 1931; 


oho Ay sa | eat teats $45,000; Ridgefield, concrete curbing, side- 


: walks, Bergen Road, $25,000; Woodbridge | 
Emergency Committee for Employment | ro unship, primary grade school, $90,000. 
| since Dec. 1 to $1,445,230,623, the Commit-| “ New mexico: Clovis, post office, $88,500; 
tee announced May 18. Hobbs, high school, $196,988. 
Manpison, Wis., May 18. The largest contract during the week 


A bill (S. 389) to create the “Public; was reported from Washington, D. C., and 
Utility Corporation of Wisconsin” has just) amounted to nearly $6,00,000. Five other | 
been recommended by the Senate Commit- | contracts, amounting to $1,000,000 or more, | 
tee on Corporations and Taxation. were reported from New York, Texas, 

The measure, which was introduced by| West Virginia, and Wisconsin. _ The Com- 
Senator Orland S. Loomis, is designed “to mittee’s announcement follows in full text: 





what out of balance. We have learned,only increase the efficiency of our Re-| S f W ° R ° 

| that we will not have sufficient —— a very materially, but a tate o yoming esi- 

for a total of 2,200 officers at the end /to keep up their interest in the Air Corps. ‘ * 

of the five-year program, and the proper; I am naturally delighted with the en- | dents Carrying $120,- 

a balance between personnel and equipment |thusiastic interest taken by the National | 000 000 

(Continued from Page 1.] has been and is still being maintained Guard in the 19 States oa ay air 9 

had n an equi s ac- | by calling to active duty a smaller num- |squadrons, and every one of which is rep- | ee 

reed aol yA aaa possi one of Reserve officers than we are en-jresented here. The training which the LITTLE Rock, ArK., May 18. 

Life insurance in force in Arkansas on 

Jan. 1, 193i, totaled $600,253,404, repre- 
sented by policies written in foreign and 

domestic legal reserve companies, accord- 


By State of Arizona to 
Stop Construction 


To Develop Resources Is 
Reported by Committee 


New Construction 


° 4 , | titled: to. National Guard pilots will receive before 
Awarded in New York diction in the suit since the United States | e 


. the field exercises have come to an end is 
New York: Allegany County, county | had not been joined as a party defendant. | 


Th “i "1 aa 3 bound to be of tremendous value. = 
6 ‘ : ® . al e motions were argued on arc same applies, naturally, to Reserve offi- 
road and bridge construction, $250,000; Ba- | and 10. (6 U. S. Dally 66. 78) pplies y 


. ; | ; cers on active duty. 
tavia, county court house alterations, $25,- In argument counsel for Arizona con- 


Failed to Pass Senate 
You are undoubtedly familiar in more 
| or less detail with the history of promotion 
|legislation. You know that the Furlow 


give the State a guiding hand in the de- 


Contract awards for public and semi- 


bill passed the House twice but failed), AS was stated at the outset, my inten- 


ing to the report covering 1930 compiled 


velopment of power resources,” according | public construction amounting to $42,849,- 
to its sponsor. |657 were reported iast week to the Public 

At a hearing before the Senate Com- Works Section of the President’s Emer- 
mittee, Senator Loomis presented a sub- gency Committee for Employment, it was 
stitute amendment to meet objections to| announced today (May 18) by Fred C. 


the bill. The committee recommended that} Croxton, Vice Chairman of the Commit- | 


the substitute be adopted and the bill) tee. The addition of this amount brought 


000; Boonville, Dodge memorial hospital,| tended that the Boulder Canyon Project 
$25,000; Cambridge, grade crossing elimi- |! : >. 
nation, $70,000; Dannemora, water supply | it purported to be enacted in aid of navi- 
system, $100,000: Brentwood, kitchen | 28tion under the power of the Federal 


| Act was invalid on the ground that, though | 


to pass the Senate in its original form. 
Perhaps you do not realize that in con- 


ference between the two Houses, an agree- | 


ment was reached which would have 


in the office of the State Insurance De- 
partment and announced by the Insur- 
ance Commissioner, A. D. DuLaney. 


Of the total business, foreign companies 


tion in these remarks is to try to ex- 
plain to you the status of the five-year 
program, and naturally I have discussed 
{principally the difficulties that are in- 


; ae : Government, it was actually a power and 
equipment building, $30,000; Eastchester, | ov otar supply project in no way aiding 


fire engine station, $45,000; Buffalo, central navigation, The Solicitor General. Thomas 


heating plant, $250,000; power house, $250,- 


passed. 
Provisions Outlined 

As amended, the bill, Senator Loomis 
said, has four functions: . 

1. Unifying of all power facilities, pri- 
vate and public, with the development di- 
rected toward providing electric power and 

_ other utility service at a low cost. 

2. Providing expert and advisory service | 
to public owned utilities, of which there 
are nearly 90 now in Wisconsin. | 

3. Permitting 10-year contracts by the} 
State utility corporation with private| 
utilities to stabilize rate bases for purposes 
of regulation and to establish purchase 
prices. 

4. Setting up an organization that can 
function after the constitution is amended 
to permit the entry of the State into the 
utility field. 

The Senate committee also recommended 


the total reported since Dec. 1, 1930, to 


$1,445,230,623. 

The contracts reported last week total 
246 projects in 39 States and the District 
of Columbia. They include Federal and 
State buildings, hospitals, schools, col- 
léges, streets and highways, bridges, 
churches, public utility projects, culverts, 
sewers, drainage, harbor improvements, 
piers, and other types of public and semi- 
public construction reported by corre- 
spondents. 

The complete list of projects by States 
follows: 


Alabama: Wetumpka, courthouse, $200,- 
0. 


Arkansas: Benton County, road work, 
$61,000; Dardanelle, consolidated high 
school, $40,000. 


California: Anacapa Island, lighthouse, 


$74,595; Folsom, installing sewage aerators | 


for passage the Duncan bill (S. 353),/at prison, $60,000; Gonzales, sewer mains, 
which revises the statutes governing regu- |digestion plant, $27,736; Oakland, super- | 
lation of utilities. structure for inland waterways terminal, | 


| $25,789; Santa Barbara, bridge over San | 
Ten Gas Utilities 





|$57,945; Santa Clara, annex to high school | 
{and primary school, $90,000; San Fran-| 
cisco, shed and bulkhead building, Pier | 


000; Beacon, ward in female group com- 
municating corridor, auditorium and 
chapel, $279,000; Brooklyn, asphalt paving, 


77th Street, $28,824; Jay and Smith 
séree., substation for rapid transit rail- 
road, $128,743; East Rockaway, paving, 


$92,435; Greenburgh, paving and fine grad- 
ing, $32,294; Ithaca, dormitory, $175,000; 
Lathams, water lines, $80,000; Mitchel 
Field, officers’ quarters, $375,000; Goshen, 
| Salesian school, $150,000; Harrison, school, 


| $208,673; Irvington, shelter and police sta- | 


| tion, $85,000; New York City, clearing site 
| for inland freight terminal, $64,000; 
Physio-Therapy building, $34,890; subway 
| Station improvements, Broadway-Nassau 
| Street and High Street and Brooklyn 
Bridge, $242,605; public bath house addi- 
tion, $98,620; school, $165,000; improve- 


given to the Air Corps all the promotion 
provided in the Furlow bill, but it was 


volved. There used to be many more, and 
they have been solved. We are doing 


had in force $558,937,108; collected $16,- 
383,464 in premiums, and paid $6,459,492 


in losses and death claims, in addition to 


D. Thachef, contended that the court was 
not permitted to go beyond the declara- 
tion of Congress in the bill itself which 


, rested the validity of its provisions on the 
| power to aid navigation. 


| eral Government 


| 
| 


|ments to out-patients building, $147,900; | 


| repaving Olinvill Avenue, $36,993; granite 
block paving, E.°163rd Street, 
New York orthopedic dispensary and hos- 
pital, $300,000; Boro of Bronx, street im- 
provements, $494,427; Olean, public utility 
offices and display room, $60,000; Ossining, 
laundry and bath building, $139,402; Boro 
of Queens, regulating and paving side- 
walks, $90,195; Boro of Richmond, re- 
paving and resetting curb, $34,169; North- 


| Roqui Creek on Goleta Foothill Boulevard | 
Sued in Oklahoma 


Counsel for Governor Seeks 
Forfeiture of Properties 


| 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., May 18. | 


Suit asking forfeiture of State proper- | 
ties of 10 utility companies and escheat 
of the properties to the State and an in- 
junction to prevent continued operations 
in Oklahoma has been filed in the State | 
Supreme Court by Leon S. Hirsh, special 
counsel for Governor Murray in his effort 
to oust these natural-gas utilities. | 

Under Supreme Court practice the court 
will decide whether it will take original | 
jurisdiction in the case. 

Governor Murray, as chief executive, 
was named as plaintiff in the suit, which 


| school, E. Clay Street, $150,000; Williman- 
tic, high school addition, $100,000. 

District of Columbia: Washington, 
| steam heating plant, $5,749,000. 

Florida: Vernon, high school, $23,000. 

Georgia: Atlanta, library, $450,000; La- 
Grange, junior high school, $50,000. 


No. 15, $101,480; channel, $90,000; San | C@Stle, pavement, $56,642; Rockaway, bath- 


Quentin, ferry slip, $90,000; Santa Rosa, 
school, $80,000; Sawtelle, hospital, $65,000. 
Four Projects Listed 


For Connecticut 


Connecticut: Middletown, indoor ath- 
letic field, $100,000; Washington, Memorial 


| Town Hall, $200,000; Waterbury, parochial 


Idaho: Harrison, Mud _ Bay-Setters 
Road, $40,000. 
Illinois: Cass County, gravel road, M. 


F. T., sections 1 and 2, route 8, $40,000; | 


named as defendants the Oklahoma Nat- 
ural Gas Corporation, the Southwestern 
Natural Gas Company, Quinton Natural 
Gas Company, Muskogee Natural Gas, | $47,259; general landscape work, $28,232; | 
Inc., Texokan Oil Company, Oklahoma) Decatur, Nelson Park Pavilion, $80,000; | 
Natural Building Company, Ozark Public | Dupo, vocational school, $50,000; Evanston | 
Service Company, Ozark Holding Com-| township high school, $350,000; Hinsdale, | 
pany, American Natural Gas Corporation, | sewers, $24,000; New Athens, community | 
and the Tri-Utilities Corporation. |high school, $50,000; Peoria, old people’s 
The action was started by Mr. Hirsh | home, $200,000; Rock Island County, pav- 
under terms of a contract entered into | ing section 16-M. F. T., $40,000. 
with the Governor, and charged monopoly an ea a we. ons, 
- iness in various 656; ibson ounty, vin rnes 
ee wees Cane |Bertram Road, $31,702; Henry County,! 


J f the State. 
~~ “Hirsh declared speedy action was | county road, $197,000; county road, $91,- 


Chicago, remodeling stables into motor 
repair shop and office, $400,000; Cook 
County, general headquarters building, 


ing pavilion, $425,000; Staten Island, post 
| Office building, $345,000; Utica, paving, 
| $40,000; Westchester County, undercrossing 
at Bedford Road and two river bridges, 
$111,430; Schenectady, county roads, $131,- 
| 000; West Hempstead, pavement and storm 
drains, $37,203; White Plains, county 
office building, $1,669,116; Boro of Man- 
hattan, paving and repaving, $2,000,000. 


$144,329; | 





North Carolina: Charlotte, Mercy Hos- 
pital improvements, $100,000. Greensboro, | 
water works improvements, $25,000. 

North Dakota: Minot, dormitory State 
Teachers’ College, $150,000; Williston, city 
hall, jail, and fire station, $35,000. 

Ohio: Columbus, water works booster | 
station, $400,000; Cuyahoga County, bridge | 
Woolf Road, $57,396; Middlebranch Plain | 
Township, high school, $150,000; Cleve-| 
land, freight terminal warehouse, $100,000; | 
Delaware, Delaware High School, $320,000; 
Kent, addition to city building, $25,000; 
Bucyrus, school addition, $50,000; Bucyrus, 
Norton School addition, $37,000; Conneaut 
force mains, $70,000; Dayton, grade cros- 
sing elimination, $200,000; North Bend, 
school, $50,000; Cleveland, dredging, $100,- 
000; Sheffield Township, addition 
school, $88,000; Steubenville, 


County War Memorial, $70,000; Toledo, 


| three grade-crossing eliminations, $450,000. | 


Oklahoma: Garber, gas distribution sys- | 
tem, $27,000; Oklahoma City, sanitary 
lateral sewer extensions, $36,000; Sulphur, 
parks, $35,000; Oklahoma City, paving, 
$35,000. 


necessary to prevent chances of the com-| 
panies involved transferring properties to 
veil charges of law violation. 





| 


000; Indianapolis, grandstand, $250,000; 


Lawrence County, paving, $29,163; Porter) 


County, paving Lnderman Road, $36,000; 
paving, Clause No. 4698, $122,227; Sey- 
mour, sewer, $62,531; South Bend, en- 
gineering building, $500,000; Whitley 


ax i ores 
Tax on Chain St County, high school gymnasium, $97,000. 
Iowa: Audubon, water purifying system, | 


iana Held Valid 
In India . wenn: Iowa City, grade school, $45,000; | 


{Continued from Page 7.1] | Woodbine, grade school and gymnasiu 


fore adopted it. What was said in Me- | 
tropolis Theater Co. v. Chicago, supra, is 
quite applicable here: 


* 


and widening, $40,000. 
, ; $36,000; Hugoton, water system, $25,000; | 
The distinction obtains in| Kansas City, grain elevator addition, $325,- 


“se * 


son for it must therefore be substantial, | versity of Kansas, $170,000. 
and if it be so universal in the practice} Kentucky: Covington, Lincoln-Grant 
of the business it would seem not unrea-| school building, $250,000; Dundee, school, 
sonable if it be adopted as the basis of | $30,200. 
governmental! action.” Louisiana: Abbeville, city hall, $31,000; 
The court below fell into the error of} st. Charles Parish, eight brick schoo! 
assuming that the distinction between the 
appellee’s business and that of the other 
sorts of stores mentioned was solely one 
of ownership. It disregarded the differ- 
ences shown by the record. They consist 
not merely in ownership, but in organ- 
ization, management, and type of business 
transacted. The statute treats upon a| 
similar basis all owners of chain stores 
similarly situated. In the light of what 


shed and office, $27,105; Tioga, auditorium 
|and classrooms, $50,000. | 


|Group of Awards 


In Maryland Announced 


Maryland: Baltimore, street | 
contract No. 593, $40,000; sewers, sanitary | 


| tion, $32,000; Ne 


m, | tion, $70,000; Philadelphia, hospital build- 
$70,000; Marshalltown, resurfacing, paving | ing, $530,000; North Tower City, addition 


3 |to Porter Township High Scnool, $9,000; 
Kansas: Cowley County, bridge work,| Allegheny County, grading and paving, 


| ing guttering, $50,000; Philadelphia, grad- 
every large city of the country. The rea-| 999; Lawrence, new student hospital, Uni-|ing and drainage, . e 
| $147,565. 


section 2, $186,000; Pascoag, St. Joseph’s 
|Church, $110,000; East Providence, fire sta- 
tions, Central Station, 


a ’ | Distri i . i 
| buildings, $141,000; New Orleans, delivery ‘ees eee pany nt eee | 
jim 


paving, |Oratory, $1,000,000; Garza County, school, , 


contract No. 264, $60,000; storm sewers, |Provements, $15,000; 


addition, $300,000. 


Two School Additions 
Planned in Pennsylvania 
Etna, high school addi- 


| Pennsylvania: 
w Milford, high school, 
$55,000; Port Carbon, high school addi- | 


$129,000; Ambridge, grading, paving, curb- 
$71,341; main sewer, 


Rhode Island: Newport, sewage system, 





1 and Rumford 


provement post office building, $165,000. | 
South Dakota: Sioux Falls, post office 


Tennessee: Knoxville, stadium, $25,000. 
Texas: Austin, University of Texas lab- 


0,000; New Braunfels, high school im- | 
Perrytown, school, | 


we have said this is all that the Consti- 
tution requires. Clark v. Titusville, 184 
U. S. 329; Magoun v. Illinois Tr. & Sav- 
ings Bank, 170 U. S. 283. 


Article 1, section 23 of the Constitution 
of Indiana (note No. 4) which the court 
beiow held the statute violates, seems to 
us not to set any different standard than 
does the Fourteenth Amendment. No de- 
cision of the Indiana courts is cited in 
support of the court’s conclusion, and 
those referred to by appellants demon- 
strate that the section permits classifica- 
tion for purposes of taxation and that the 
same principles are applicable as under 
the Fourteenth Amendment. Kersey v. 
Terre Haute, 161 Ind. 471; Gafill v. 
Bracken, 195 Ind. 551. Article 10, section 
1 (note No. 5), is declared by the Supreme 
Court of the State to be applicable only 
to the assessment made under a general 
levy, and not to occupation or license 
taxes. Thomasson v. State, 15 Ind. 449; 
Bright v. McCullough, 27 Ind. 223; Gafill 
v. Bracken, supra. We cannot, therefore, 
hold the statute repugnant to the clauses 
of the State Constitution on which the 
appellee relies. 

The judgment of the district court must 
be reversed and the cause remanded with 
instructions to dismiss the bill. 

Reversed. 

4.—"The General Assembly shall not grant 
to any citizen or class of citizens privileges 
and immunities which upon the same terms 
shall not equally belong to all citizens.” 

5.—*'The General Assembly shall provide by 
law for a uniform and equa! rate of assess- 
ment and taxation: and shall prescribe such 
regulations as shall secure a just valuation 
for taxation of all property, both real and 


personal, excepting such only, for municipal, | 


educational, literary, scientific, religious or 
charitable purposes as may be especially ex- 
empted by law.” 

Mr. Justice Sutherland wrote a dis- 
senting opinion in which Mr. Justice 
Van Devanter, Mr. Justice McRey- 
nolds, and Mr. Justice Butler con- 
curred. (The full tert of the dissent- 
ing opinion will be published in the 
issue of May 20.) 


Telephones in South Africa 


Sixteen thousand lines of automatic 
telephones are to be installed at Johannes- 
bure, South Africa, and are expected to 
be in full operation by the close of 1931. 
Such equipment also will be placed in 
other important cities of that country in 
the near future. (Department of Com- 
merce.) 


$40,000; footway paving, contract No. 119, |$16,645; Yoakum, water and light system, 
$40,000: College Pparke girls’ dormitory, $925,000; Dallas, University Park School | 
$125,000; horticultural building, $315,000; |@ddition, $50,000; Lubbock, post office, | 
Baltimore, church, $500,000; Brunswick, |$221,290; Fort Sam Houston, 16 company 
| water pipe project, $35,000. | Officers quarters, $250,580; San Angelo, 

Massachusetts: Attleboro, penetration | beautification and development of city 
macadam paving, water lines, and drains, Parks, $150,000; Turkey, concrete curbing 


| $50,000; penetration macadam paving, 
| water lines, drains, $87,000; Arlington, ele- 
|/mentary school, $225,700; Boston, sheet 
jasphalt pavement, $44,243; sheet asphalt 
|} paving, $42,954; Brookline, club house, 
$72,000; Canton, sewerage system, $50,000; 
| Boston, law school, $150,000; Medford, 
gymnasium, $400,000; Newburyport, road 
| repairs, $100,000; Newton, concrete curb- 
ing, walks, steps and driveway, $38,554; 
Raynham, grade school, $40,000; Temple- 
ton, grade school addition, $27,000; Win- 
| throp, sidewalks, $26,000. 

Michigan: Augusta, school addition, $30,- 
000; Berrian County, road work, $178,700; 
{Cass County, graveling and grading, $35,- 
|000; Flint, concrete paving, 12% miles, 
| $264,584; Lansing, intercepting sewer, $60,- 
|000; street paving, $100,000; Leelanau 
County, road retreading, $45,000; Manis- 
tique, Lincoln grade school, $42,000; Manis- 
tique, junior high and grade school, $170,- 
000; Muskegon County, gravel road im- 
provement, $212,000; elementary school 
building, $310.000; Sault Ste. Marie, ware- 
house, $84,000; Wayne County, bridge, 
$30,000. 
| Minnesota: Minneapolis, dredging, $231,- 
320; St. Paul, administration building, St. 
Thomas College, $300,000; Todd County, 
highway grading and bridge construction, 
/$110,300; Moorhead, water-main valves 
and hydrants, $25,000. 
| Mississippi. Itawamba County, drainage 
work, $40,000. 

Missouri: Kansas City, grain elevator, 
| $300,000; St. Louis, alley paving, $34,304; 
|sewer construction, Letting No. 4229, $108,- 


576; Sullivan, sanitary sewer disposal 
plant, $28,450 ; 
Nebraska: Kearney, bridge widening 


and paving, $194,306; excavating for gas 
belt lines, $30,000; North Platte, new power 
|plant, $540,000. 

New Hampsihre: Concord, pumping 
station, $25,000; Littleton, hospital im- 
provements, $80,000; Monroe, grade school, 
$50,000; Rochester, grade school, $80,000. 

New Jersey: Burlington, mains 
water supply system, $25,000; Atlantic, 
missionary retreat, $50,000; Barnegat 
City, water works, $40,000; Jersey City, 
| new gymnasium, $639,574; Newton, road 
‘tarring, $37,250; Ogdensburg, 


for 


jand guttering, $31,598; Van, grade school, 
|$50,000; high school, $50,000; Beaumont, 
|street paving, $50,000; Brownsville, irri- 
|gation system, $500,000; Cameron County, 
jirrigation work, $500,000; Dallas, Oak Cliff 
viaduct repairs, $113,000; Galveston, 
nurses’ home, John Sealy Hospital, $400,- | 
000; Houston, bridge, $41,963; Jasper, street | 
paving, $73,488; Lubbock, post office build- 
ing, $100,000. 

Vermont: Rutland, post office building, 
| $330,000. 
| Virginia: Langley Field, officers’ quarters, 
$480,000; noncommissioned officers’ quar- 
ters, $340,000. 

Washington: Everett, paving, $54,108; 
Renton, Renton-Washington High School, 
$235,000; Seattle, hangar, $44,460. 

West Virginia: Fort Spring, railroad line 
revision work, two tunnels double track 
and bridge over Greenbrier River, $1,200,- 
000. 

Wisconsin: Douglas County, grading, 
| $40,000; Kenosha street widening, $50,000; ; 
street widening, $40,000; Oshkosh, paving 
and resurfacing, $28,000; Ellsworth, grade 
| school addition, $75,000; Milwaukee, grade 
separation alterations to subway, $18,880; 
| pumping station, $1,000,000; paving West 
Keefe Avenue, $48,436; Howell Road, two 
| overhead approaches, $54,892; South Bush 
|Street; overhead approach, $32,522; Good 
| Hope Road, two overhead approaches, 
| $54,892; Monroe, sewage treatment plant, | 
$50,000; Milwaukee, Sixteenth Street pri- 
;}mary school, $250,000; sewers, $41,164; 
| Shorewood, paving and grading, $52,505. 


000. 


Wage Reductions Resisted, 
Secretary Doak Declares 


| [Continued from Page 1.) 
conditions in Louisiana and Texas unex- 
|pectedly good on his recent trip. A large 
strawberry crop is helping to supply work 
}in the former State. 

The railroads, which are among the first 
industries to feel the effects of slack busi- 


t 
| 


Under the authority of the act the Fed- 
is proceeding with the 
construction of Boulder Dam, renamed 
Hoover Dam in the Black Canyon of the 
Colorado River. 


Indiana Chain Stores 
Tax Law Is Upheld 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
roof, the chain store owner concentrates 
its energy upon the conduct of but one 
kind of store located in many neighbor- 
hoods,” the majority opinion says. “Ob- 
viously,” it continued “greater specializa- 
tion in management and methods is pos- 


sible in the latter type of enterprise than 
in the former, whose management, how- 


ever capable, must after all consist of | 


many separate types each devoted to a 
single store similar to an independent 
retail store.” 
One of Classification 

The whole question is simply one of 
classification, the majority and minority 
opinions agreed. To show that the classi- 
fication was reasonable, Mr. Justice Rob- 
erts cited, among others, cases in which 
proprietors of warehouses situated on the 
right of way of a railroad were compelled 
to obtain licenses, although no such li- 


| censes were required of those not so situ- 


ated; a case in which meat packing 
houses were required to have a special 
license; a case in which hand laundries 
were required to be licensed, although 
steam laundries were not, and a case in 
which theaters were graded according to 
the admission charged. 

Mr. Justice Sutherland, arguing that 
the law was invalid, cited a case holding 
that corporate taxicab operators could 
not be taxed when individual operators 
were not, and a case in which planters 
and farmers refining their own sugar and 
molasses were held to be improperly ex- 


»| €mpted from a license tax. 


“There does not seem to be any sure 
comfort in the suggestion, sometimes made, 
that this court may be expected to in- 


to} tervene whenever the tax reaches the 
Jefferson | point of destruction,’ 


* the dissenting opin- 
ion concluded. 





California ‘Red-flag’ Law 


Is Held Unconstitutional 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

that changes may be obtained by lawful 
means, an opportunity essential to the se- 
curity of the Republic, is a fundamental 
principle of our constitutional system.” 

_ The validity of the statute was at issue 
in a case in which Yetta Stromberg was 
convicted under the law for the display 
of a communist flag at a children’s Sum- 
mer camp in San Bernardino Mountains 
of California in 1929. 

Mr. Justice McReynolds explained in a 
separate opinion that the statute also pro- 
hibits the display of a red flag, banner or 
badge “as an invitation or stimulus to 


| anarchistic action or as an aid to propa- 


ganda that is of a seditious character.” 
As the defendant stood charged with vio- 
lating all of the inhibitions of the statute, 


| the latter two of which undoubtedly were | 


valid, the conviction should not be upset 
even if one paragraph were invalid, he 
declared. 

_ Mr. Justice Butler dissented with opin- 
ion from the majority decision, declaring 


that in the record before the Supreme | 


Court the defendant did not claim below 
that under the charge the jury might or 
could have found her guilty of violating 
only the first clause of the provision, and 
therefore that the conviction should be 
upheld. 


Order Which Forhids 
‘Allowances’ Upheld 





Railroads Lose in Decision on 
Warehouse Case 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
Sustained on May 18 an order of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission restrain- 
ing the Pennsylvania, Reading and Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroads from making per- 


, centage allowances to certain Philadelphia 


warehouses, under contracts to perform 
alleged services to the railroads in loading 
and unloading carload. package freight. 


The court affirmed the decisions of the! 
| District Court for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania in the cases of Merchants | 


Warehouse Company et al. v. United 
States, Interstate Commerce Commission 
et al., Nos. 635-643. 


Mr. Justice Stone delivered the opinion. 


The appeals sought to set aside the order | 


requiring the railroads to cancel such pro- 
visions in their tariffs as purported to 
make the warehouses of the appellants in 
Philadelphia a part of the station facili- 
ties of the carriers, and directed that they 
cease and desist from making allowances 
to appellants. 

Evidence supports the conclusion of the 
Commission, the decision held, that the 
appellants’ warehouses are not in fact pub- 
lic freight stations; that the services per- 
formed there by appellants do not differ 
from those performed by their competi- 
tors, and that their designation as freight 


joensen S i \ at 
| Wyoming: Laramie, court house, $225,-| tations was nominal only, the real pur 


| pose being the compensation of appellants 


|for soliciting freight shipments over the 


ness, have furloughed some 90,000 men, as | 


concrete | compared with a peak employment period | 


|lines of the carriers. 


Mr. Justice Roberts took 


no part 
the case. 


in 


in 1929, Mr. Doak said. But even before 


1929, the number of 


per cent, from 1928 to 1929. During that 


period the number of road freight brake- 
men employed, which Is a good barometer 


of railway business, declined 18.1 per cent 


The decrease in the ranks of brakemen 


began as far back as 1919, 


defeated by the efforts of those officers 
who were seeking revision of the single 
list. 

The Chief of Staff has now prepared a 
promotion bill for the whole Army which 
will increase the rate of promotion of 


every officer below the grade of colonei | 


by from five to eight years. It will not 
give to the Air Corps, as a branch, all 
|of the promotion that would be desirable, 
| but as far as I am concerned, I am very 
strongly of the opinion that every effort 
should be made to pass this legislation and 
loyal support should be given to the Chief 
of Staff in his efforts. My own judgment 
jis that it is the only bill that has a 
|chance, and it has a good one. It will 
benefit the Air Corps and it certainly 
would be better—infinitely better—than 
| nothing. 


In discussing promotion legislation, it is 


everything within our power to solve those 
which still remain. The Air Corps has its 
troubles and its shortages, but, looking 
back over a period of years, all of you 
can see progress—and gratifying progress. 

Since 1926, the commissioned personnel 
has increased from 884 to 1,240. We now 
have 12,226 enlisted men as compared with 
8,725 at that time. New organizations have 
been, or will be, organized so that at the 
| completion of the fivesyear program, there 
| will be a bombardment wing on the East 
| Coast, another on the West Coast, an at- 
|tack wing in the Central South and a 
G. H. Q. pursuit group in Michigan. These 
tactical organizations will be in addition 
to two observation groups, one located on 
| the East Coast and another in Texas, while 
the National Guard provides 19 efficient 
observation squadrons attached to National 
Gaurd divisions. I do not include the or- 
ganizations in the insular possessions, nor 


j well to remember that we cannot obtain | nontactical equipment. 
consideration for increases of pay until | f 

the promotion question has been settled. | Definite Step Forward 

That is another good reason for geiting| pis set-up does show a very definite 


administrative expenses, dividends to pol- 
icyholders, cash surrenders and loans. 


Domestic legal reserve companies had 
$41,316,296 of business; collected $1,304,844 
in premiums, and paid out $173,406 on 
death claims, the report shows. 


Fire and Marine Totals 


Direct writing stock fire and marine in- 
surance companies had $920,211,150 in 
4risks on their books and collected premi- 
ums totaling $8,058,949. The losses in- 
curred were $5,750,695. 


Reinsurance stock fire and marine in- 
{surance concerns had risks of $32,422,760; 
premium collections of $288,841, and losses 
{of $203,186. 

Mutual fire insurance companies carried 
net risks of $28,174,720, with premiums 
of $281,281 and losses of $235,930. Recip- 
rocal or interinsurance exchanges had $29,- 
619,548 in risks; $441,979 in premiums, and 
losses Of $386,748. 

Casualty and surety companies col- 
;lected $3,798,202 in premiums, and sus- 
tained losses of $2,536,443. Stipulated pre- 


{behind Gen. MacArthur’s plan, and 
know that the Chief of Staff's next battle 
| will be to adjust the pay situation. 


Lacks Sufficient Ratings 


I ; Step forward. 


It shows progress, but at|mium plan insurance companies collected 
|the same time it provides a small Air $863,815 in premiums and paid $306,006 
| Corps. How adequately these organizations|jn losses, Commissioner DuLaney stated. 
will be manned and equipped depends CHEYENNE, Wyo., May 18. 


upon the answers to some of the questions 
| that I have been discussing. The War De- 
. oe : J | partment is putting the whole weight of 
enlisted men. With their technical ex-| its influence toward having them properly 
perience and the unusual responsibilities | answered, and, because we are right, I be- 
that rest on their shoulders, they should | jjeye we will be successful, although it may 
be better taken care of than they are at! not all come in a minute. 
the present time. Again the Secretary ; : ; 
paniear The Air Corps is taking a more impor- 
o ws mae made every effort to have tant position in the general scheme o 
this situation corrected and I can ASSUre | things each year. The high standard of 
you that the War Department will con-| 9), personnel, both commissioned and en- 
tinue to try and find a solution for this |jicteq has won the respect and admiration 
most difficult and most important prob-! oF the military world. Our equipment, 
. 3 ‘ | while far from perfect, is as good as any 
_ The Air Corps is practically up to date | that is built anywhere, and I, for one, be- 
in enlisted strength and will have its full) jieve that the United States Army Air 
allotment at the end of the five-year pro- Cor;s does not have to take its hat off to 
gram. The only difficulty involved here, | any similar organization #nywhere, and it 
| which has been a serious and unfortunate | js primarily you men who, through your 
one, is that the increase in the Air Corps | work, loyalty and willingness to make sac- 
has been made at the expense of the other | rifices and take risks, have brought the 


| The Air Corps has not been provided 
| with enough grades and ratings for the 


branches of the Army, because the War 


workers had been 
dropping off. On Class I railroads, he 
stated, employment dropped 144,000, or 8.3 


Department was not permitted to increase 
the Army’s total enlisted strength. 

Many of you may wonder why it takes 
}SO long to secure needed legislation and 
why money for certain necessary things 
can not be obtained. The routine of se- 
curing funds is briefly as follows: 


gress before money can be appropriated. 
No project can, therefore, be included in 


congressional authorization has been ob- 
tained. In the case of the War Depart- 
ment, authorization bills are defended be- 
fore the Military Affairs Committees and 
| appropriation bills before the Appropria- 
tion Committees. The estimates of the 
War Department ‘are prepared and sub- 
mitted by chiefs of services and branches 
almost two years prior to the time the 
money is appropriated. 


Estimates Are Processed 


During this two-year interval, the esti- 
mates are processed through several War 
| Department boards, the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of both Houses. It is a very tedious 
|and lengthy process but the amount of 
money involved and the necessity for co- 
ordination, not only between the branches 
|of the War Department but the Depart- 
ments of the Government, is so great 
that it has been safeguarded with every 
available means, including’ time. The 
point I want to make here, however, is 
that it does require a very long time to 





legislation, particularly that which 
volves additional expenditures. 


Our first step in carrying out the ma- 
teriel part of the five-year program has 
|been to equip the Regular Army and the 
|National Guard with modern, up-to-date 
airplanes. Our next step will be to pro- 
|vide the Organized Reserves with two- 
thirds service type equipment and one- 
‘third training type equipment. When we 
jconsider how dependent we are upon our 


in- 





Reserve pilots in time of national emer- | 


gency it becomes plain that the active 


pilots in the Reserve Corps must be given | 


an opportunity to keep familiar with serv- 
ice type equipment. It is to be hoped that 
jthe appropriation situation will eventu- 
|ally be such that we cannot only provide 
opportunities for our Reserve officers to 
fly tactical equipment, but also to carry 


out their gunnery practice, bombing, com- | 


munication practice, etc. This will not 
ae —_ * i we 7 


All projects must be authorized by Con- | 


an estimate for funds until the necessary | 


| j 
| secure money from Congress or to secure 
| 

1 


i Service to the high place which it de- 
| servedly holds. 


Surplus Tin Production 


Is Injurious to Bolivia 
{Continued from Page 2.] 
{stances may require by the unanimous 
'consent of the participating governments. 
Such quotas, however, are not to be 
altered at shorter intervals than three 
months. 
|for two years and, if any of the partici- 
pants demand an alteration of the ton- 
nage quotas, and if, within a period of 
six months, a unanimous agreement has 
not been reached with regard to such a 
| proposal, the government which made the 


|/demand will be at liberty to withdraw | 


from the scheme. It was recognized that 
in the event of such withdrawal, the other 
participating governments could immedi- 
ately abandon the scheme. 

| It is of interest to note a recent item 
appearing in “The Metal Bulletin,” of 
London, dated April 21, 1931, to the effect 
that a report from Singapore says that 
the Pahang Consolidated Company (one 
of Malaya’s outstanding producers) has 
now filed a suit for exemption from the 
tin restriction enactment or, alternatively, 
that the firm should be indemnified by 
the State of Pahang. 





Indiana Liberalizes Use 
Of the Word ‘Company’ 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 18. 


There is nothing in the Indiana statute 
authorizing the organization of assess- 
ment life, accident and health insurance 
associations which prohibits such an in- 
surer from using the word “company” as 
a part of its name as long as the name 
chosen does not so closely resemble a name 
already in use as to have a tendency to 
mislead the public. Attorney General 
James M. Ogden so held in a recent opin- 
|ion to the State Insurance Commissioner, 
| John C. Kidd. 

Mr. Ogden pointed out that the word 
“company” does not necessarily mean a 
corporation, but may mean a firm, part- 
nership or individual. It is as applicable 
to partnerships and unincorporated asso- 
ciations as to corporations, he held. 


| CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 


distribution is now being made available 
preliminary report for each city of 10,000 


Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of 


The Buréau will issue a 
A summary of each 


in city reports. 
population or more. 


report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of stores, 
number of full-time employes, net sales,'stocks on hand, and annual pay roll, with 
this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple store or- 


ganizations. 














Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 
Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, 


B; net sales 


(1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and wages (including 
part-time employes), F: 
Arkansas City, Kans., 1930 Population, 13,946 
| A B Cc D E F 
' All stores seen Us Saeko Waa 250 711 $8,024,208 100.00 $1 447,323 $869,351 
Single-store independents .... 189 468 5,859,744 73.03 1,035,556 588,855 
Chains (four or more units) 47 214 1,815,138 22.62 359,854 247,139 
*: All other types of organization ...... 14 29 349,326 4.35 51,813 33,357 
Lawrence, Kans., 1930 Pepuletion, ame - F 
A B 
All stores .... cosh eesne Caen ae 295 863 $10,460,949 100.00 $1,649,587 $1,168,671 
Single-store independents 251 692 8,670,341 82.88 1,398,161 979,361 
Chains (four or more units) chia 38 153 1,563,392 14.95 195,143 167,561 
All other types of organization ... 6 18 227,246 2.17 56,283 21,749 
Pittsburg, Kans., 1930 population, me = - 
A 
All stores Aeutaia wa cats oes 421 1,091 $12,623,320 100.00 $2,106,354 $1,448,910 
Single-store independents 318 562 7,610,825 60.29 1,268,065 815,922 
Chains (four or more units) 52 244 2,422,652 19.19 453,985 282,576 
All other types of organization .... 51 285 2,589,843 20.52 384,304 350,412 
El Dorado, Kans,, 1930 Population, 10,311 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores . ar a weaneu 189 561 $7,669,735 100.00 $1,244,296 $771,401 
Single-store independents 156 403 5,529,209 72.09 951,213 515,089 
Chains (four or more units) 24 121 1,658,998 21.63 231,573 177,848 
All other types of organization ...... 9 37 481,528 6.28 61,510 78,464 
Fort Scott, Kans., 1930 Population, 10,763 
A B Cc D E 
All stores ..,..... ca alekasas 211 587 $6 667.653 100.00 $990,821 $614,058 
Single-store wdependents ......... 164 393 4,541,165 68.11 650,971 400.449 
Chains (four or more units) ....... 29 139 1,376,378 20.64 213,373 134,797 
All other types of organization ...... 18 55 750,110 11.25 126,477 78,812 
Manhattan, Kens., 1930 Population, 10,136 . 
A B Cc D E y 
All stores .. . ° 645 $7,616,187 100.00 $1,248,842 $867.160 
‘| Single-store independents i 7 442 4.956.246 65.08 822.454 591,284 
Chains (four or more units) .. ° 139 1,662,127 21.82 318,574 oe 
All other types of organization ....++ 13 64 997,814 13.10 107,814 84,92 


The scheme is to remain in force | 


Wyoming residents last year carried a 
total of more than $120,000,000 in life in- 
surance, an increase of approximately 
$8,000,000 over the amount in force in 1929, 
| according to the State Insurance Commis- 
sioner, Theodore Thulemeyer. 

The Commissioner stated that of ap- 
proximately $123,000,000 of life insurance 
'in force in Wyoming last year, 45,065 citi- 
| zens carried a total of $100,675,314 in legal 
reserve old-line insurance. 

Fraternal insurance totaled $19,316,066 
and $2,391,300 was in assessment life in- 
surance. 

The amount paid to life insurance ben- 
eficiaries last year totaled $1,268,548. 

Fire insurance written during the year 
totaled $108,599,734. A total of $1,733,834 
|was received in premiums and $700,806 
was paid out in losses. 

Wyoming motor vehicles were insured 
to the extent of $22,457,306. Losses paid 
|amounted to $179,288 and premiums re- 
| ceived totaled $238,962. 

Health and accident insurance premiums 
| were $182,000 and losses amounted to 
$120,000. 

Aircraft insurance totaled $27,407. Pre- 
;miums received were $2,113 against a loss 
| of $3,048. 


French Chamber Approves 
Convention on Petroleum 


| [Continued from Page 3.] 
priority has been clearly defined, as apply- 
ing not only to crude petroleum but on the 
total tonnage of different products with 
| right to increase on some products if the 
full allowance is not reached on others. 
Thus the state might take 100 per cent 
|of the company’s gasoline or any other 
product, whether imported directly or re- 
fined by its subsidiary, the Compagnie 
Francaise de Raffinage. 

The most important change is that 
which now provides that the state will 
take measures to permit the Raffinage to 
treat a tonnage of crude petroleum, resi- 
dues and derivatives corresponding to 25 
per cent of the total declared annual con- 
sumption of finished products, thus as- 
signing 25 per cent of the French market 
to the two companies. The obligation of 
refiners and distributors to take 25 per 
cent of their import licenses or decrees 
from the Raffinage is ended, but the two 
companies are now allowed to distribute 
their products to the consumer either di- 
rectly or indirectly for any holder of li- 
censes. This provision allows the Com- 
pagnie des Petroles to act as both whole- 
saler and retailer. 

French production of petroleum is neg- 
ligible by comparison with its require- 
ments, which have been drawn in the past 
chiefly from the United States, Mexico, 
Venezuela and Russia. The country has 
therefore been dependent on large for- 
eign trusts, which caused it to demand a 
share in the Turkish Petroleum Co. Final 
adjustment caused the formation of the 
Iraq Petroleum Co., of which 23%4 per cent 
was given to France, with England and 
the United States taking practically all 
the remainder. France then decided to 
turn over the state's rights to a private 
company, and the Compagnie Francaise 
des Petroles was formed in consequence. 

The state's obligation to invest money 
in the company has been severely criti- 
cized, with the claim that it should have 
received in exchange a certain proportion 
of the company’s stock free of charge. 
The state’s right to 80 per cent of the 
petroleum produced was not considered 
sufficient to offset this arrangement, 
whereas the 25 per cent clause amounted 
to giving one-fourth of the French mar- 
ket to a company which was certain, 
through that monopoly, to be prosperous 
as it ran no risks and was beyond com- 
petition. 





Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


| 

Applications received May 18 by the 
Federal Radio Commission, relating 
both to broadcasting and communica- 
tions, were made public as follows: 


Broadcasting applications: 

WBBC. Brooklyn Broadcasting Corp., 16 
Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y., construction 
permit to make changes in equipment. 

WFAN, Keystone Broadcasting Co.; WIP, 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
modification of license to increase power 
from 500 w. to 1 kw 

WHBD, F. P. Moler, Mt. Orab, Ohio, vol- 
untary assignment of license to Southern 
Ohio Broadcasting Corp. 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

W2XE, Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., Long 
Island, N. Y., modification of construction 
permit for extension of completion date to 
Dec. 1. 1931. Relay broadcasting. 

W2XDA, Atlantic Broadcasting 
portable, renewal of special 
license for 1,544 ke., 50 w. 

KZN, Nakat Packing Corp.. Waterfall, 
Alaska, renewal of license for 274, 252, 500, 
460. 2,320 ke.. 500 and 250 w. Coastal and 
point-to-point service 

KQD. Nakat Packing Corp., Hidden Inlet 
Cannery, Alaska, renewal of license for 274, 
252, 500, 460, 2,320 ke., 250 w. Coastal and 
point-to-point service. 

KJI, Nakat Packing Corp., Nakeen Can- 
nery. Alaska, renewal of license for 219, 256, 
460, 500, 2,320 ke., 250 w. Coastal and pointe 
to-point service, 


Corp., 
experimental 
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Metal Substitutes | 
To Be Assessed | 
As Watch Jewels 


Customs Bureau Rules That 
Bouchons Shall Be Duti-| 
able as Though Real 
Gems Were in Place 

























The Bureay of Customs has ruled that 
metal bouchons constitute substitutes for 
jewels im watches and that when move- 
ments containing the bouchons are im- 
ported they shall be dutiable at the same 
Tate as though the jewel were in place, 
according to an announcement just Is- 
sued by F. x, A, Eble, Commissioner of 
Customs. The decision also bore the ap- 
proval of Ogden L. Mills, Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury. ; 

Mr. Eble said orally that the ruling was 
one of the most far reaching rendered 
by the Treasury in recent months in that 
it will result in thousands of dollars in 
added revenue being assessed annually.| 
Importers are required, if the decision is 
not overthrown by the courts, to pay 1 
cents per bouchon for each such substitute 
jewel above seven contained in the watch} 
movement, 

Buy Movements Abroad 

It has been the practice of some 1m- 
porters to purchase watch movements 
abroad, containing seven jewels and| 
bouchons for the additional jewels at 
which the movement is to be rated when 
sold at retail in this country. Mr. Eble 
explained that, for example, an importer 
may purchase a movement built for 15 
jewels but with only seven actually in 
place. The remaining jewel positions 
are fitted with metal bouchons which are 
drilled out by the manufacturing jeweler 
in this Country and genuine jewels fixed 
in their place, Under the ruling, this trans- 
action will cost the importer $1.20 per 
movement in addition to the regular duty 
on a watch movement as though the 
jewels were in the movement when im- 
ported. 

Attorneys ‘for importers who lose by 
the decision have indicated to the Bu- 
reau, accOrding to Mr. Eble, that they will 
contest the ruling in court. The procedure 
will be that a protest will be filed on the 
first importation to which the higher duty 
is made Applicable and that act will place 
the question pefore the United States 
Customs Court. | 

The ruling, embodied in a circular let-| 
ter to all customs employes, follows in) 
full text: 

To Collectors of Customs and Others 
Concerned: he Bureau has had under 
consideration the question whether metal 
bouchons are “substitutes for jewels 
within the meaning of subparagraph (i) 
of paragraph 367 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, which reads as follows: 
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and paragraph 368 the term ‘jewel’ in-| graphs (b) of paragraph 367, should be| lature, was announced Ma 
cludes substitutes ae oink ei fewale” “— jewels and — substitutes for| Harry G. Leslie. 
atch mov . ‘ 
imomted With bouchons which occupy the| This decision shall apply to movements| Louis H. Wolff, ot Indianapolis, ee 
physical place of jewels and are in fact imported or withdrawn from warehouse | Of the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ In- 
dly replaced by jewels in some atfer the expiration of 30 days from the | surance Bureau, was named chairman of 
of the movements after importation. date of its publication in the weekly Treas- | the Commission. 

The Bureau is of the opinion that since | Ury Decisions. | Other members are: Ronald S. Foster, 
these bouchons perform in part the func-| —_ }of Indianapolis, of Foster and Messick 
tions of a jewel, in that, for eee, | 5 diane C — N d Company; Eugene O. Burget, Frankfort, 
they can be replaced and they facilitate INdiana TOmMmmMIission ame of the Peoples’ Life Insurance Company; 
the repair of the movements, they are| To Study Ins I . |Frank Pedford, of Lafayette, president of | 
substitutes for jewels within the meaning Oo Study insurance Laws | the Indiana Insurance Federation; Fred | tensive 
of subparagraph (i) of paragraph 367, | |Cunningham, of Martinsville, highway | 
and should be treated as jewels in the INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 18. | contractor: Irving Lemaux, president of | financing of the affairs of the State. In|premiums collected by insurance companies property. Revenue for the payment of pen- 
assessment of duty under that paragraph.| Appointment of a State Commission to | the Security Trust Company, Indianapolis, | 


| view of this extensive program and its at-|on Florida business has been unfavorably | sions would be derived from a special tax 
Watch movements containing such | investigate and codify the State's insur- | and John C. Kidd, State Insurance Com- | tending difficulties, there was not a great) reported by the Senate Finance and Taxa-/of $1 on every resident of the State not 
pouchons, in accordance with subpara-' ance laws, authorized by the 1931 Legis- | missioner, ex-officio. 


deal of legislation passed affecting other ' tion Committee. | confined to an institution. 


Don’t Rasp Your Throat 
With Harsh Irritants 


“REACH FOR A 
LUCKY INSTEAD” 


y 15 by Gov. | | matters, and indeed very little legislation 
| 


| affecting insurance. | Bill on Old Age P. 
| “Such insurance legislation that was| 
| passed was of very minor importance, mak- | 
| ing only some minor changes in our assess- 


Minor Insurance Laws 
Are Enacted in Missouri 


ensions 
Passed by Michigan House 


JaFFERSON City, Mo., May 18.) Went Jaws.” LANSING, Mich., May 18, 

No important insurance législation was | | The Michigan House has passed a bill to 
enacted by the recent Missouri Legislature, | py¢ 7 establish a system of old age pensions, 

according to James K. Coolidge, counsel of | Higher Insurance Tax | The measure now goes to the Senate. 

the State Insurance Department. Is Not Favored in Florida The bill provides for pensions not ex- 

“Our Legislature for 1931 had a very ex- TALLAHASSEE, FLA., May 18. {ceeding $30 monthly to persons over 70 


program,” Mr. Coolidge said,} A bill (8. 406) to increase the license tax | years of age having not more than $100 in- 
“which effected an almost complete re-| upon insurance companies and the tax on/come annually and not over $3,500 worth of 










































Place your finger on your Adam’s Apple. You 
are actually touching your larynx=this is 
your voice box = it contains your vocal chords. 
When you consider your Adam’s Apple, you are 
considering your throat= your vocal chords. 





_ “WD For the purpose of this paragraph 


South Carolina Tax | 
On Premiums Studied 


Governor Holds Hearings on 


Bill Recently Passed 


Co.vmsta, 8S. C., May 18. | 


Governor Ibra Cc. Blackwood heard ar- 
guments May 14 as to whether he should 
sign a bill (y. 355) to increase the pre- 
mium taX on insurance companies doing 
business in the State. At the conclusion 

he announced another hearing will be 
held in the near future. 

Enactment of the bill, imposing an ad- 
ditional premiym tax of 1 per cent, would 
greatly hamper the development of do- 
mestic insurance companies, would work 
to their detriment in other States and 
would tend to stifle a business just now 
getting well on its feet, Governor Black- 
wood was told, 

Principal points stressed in opposition 
to the bill were; Insurance companies 
are now bearing their full proportion of 
taxes; the business is just now getting 
fairly well established in the State; re- 
taliatory laws in effect in 41 States, which 
would make gouth Carolina companies 
pay into Other State treasuries large sums 
of no benefit to South Carolina. 

Speakers against the bill were Edwin G. 
Seibles, president, south Carolina Fire In- 
surance Co.; C. O. Milford, president, 
Southeastern Life Insurance Co.; A. B. 
Langley, vice president and general man- 
ager, Carolina Life Insurance Co.; W. E 
Atkinson, Palmetto State Life, and 8. 
Lewis Johnson, Southern Home Fire. 
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Court’s Order Bars 
Insurance Company 











Permanent Receiver Appointed 
Under Consent Decree 


Boston, Mass., May 18. 

Judge George A. Sanderson, of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court, has issued 
a permanent injunction restraining the 
Atlantic Mutual Casualty Insurance Co. 
from doing business and has entered a de- 
cree appointing arthur Bickford, tem- 
porary receiver, as permanent receiver. 
This action was taken by agreement of 
the parties. : 

Attorney General Joseph E. Warner, act- 
ing on behalf of the State Insurance Com- 
missioner, Merton L. Brown, had alleged 
that the Company was insolvent and was 
conducting its affairs in a manner haz- 


ardous to the public. A temporary re- 
ceiver was appointed Apr. 24, and on 
May 12 F. G. Bauer was named as master 


to hear the evidence of the parties on the 
merits. The master’s hearings terminated, 
before the evidence had been completed, 
upon assent by the defendant to entry of 
the final decree. 

The action of the court means that pol- 
icyholders have five days within whieh | 
to obtain automobile liability insurance in 
other companies, to satisfy the office of | 
the Register of Motor Vehicles. 





Copper Tariff Commission 
Is Proposed in Arizona| 


; PHOENIX, ArIz., May 18. 

_ Appointment of a copper tariff commis- 

sion to gather gata tending to show that 

the copper mining industry should be 

protected by a tariff was promised by 

Governor George W. P. Hunt at a state- 
wide conference here. 

The Governor addressed the meeting 
and his announcement was made in ac- 
cordance with a resolution adopted by the 
conference. The commission, it was stated 
at the Governor’s office, will extend its 
investigation to all copper-producing 
States. 

The conference was addressed also by 
Senator Carl Hayden (Dem.), of Arizona, 
and Representative Lewis W. Douglas 
(Dem.), of Phoenix, 

Diamine cain 


Belgium Restores Sales ‘Fax 
The rates of the transmission tax, or 
Sales tax, effective in Belgium prior to 
@ He. 1, 1930, which were reduced at that 
ime 50 ber cent, were restored by the new 
tax revision bill effective April 29, 1931. 
(Department of Commerce.) 
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What is the effect of modern Ultra Violet Rays 
upon tobacco? Dr. E. E. Free, one of America’s 
well-known scientists, who was retained by us 
to study Lucky Strike’s manufacturing process, 
addressing the Illuminating Engineering 
Society, said: 





















“The essential effect of the Ultra Violet is 
the production of better tobacco and of cig- 
arettes regarded by virtually all smokers who 
have tested them as milder and with a lesser 
tendency to cause throat irritation.” 


Here in America LUCKY STRIKE is the only ciga- 
rette that employs Ultra Violet Rays in con- 
nection with its exclusive “TOASTING” Process 
— the only cigarette that brings you the bene- 
fits of the exclusive “TOASTING” Process which 
expels certain harsh irritants present in all 
raw tobaccos. 


TUNE IN— 
The Lucky Strike 
Dance Orches- 
tra, every Tues- 
day, Thursday 
and Saturday 
evening over 
N. B. C. nete 
works. 


Including the use of Ultra Violet Rays 
Sunshine Mellows— Heat Purifies 
Your Throat Protection — 






against irritation = against cough 














© 1931, The American Tobacco Co., Mfrs, 











RAILROADS . 
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Southwest Roads Fight Cities Plan Director General | 


Plan Pick-up and 
_ Delivery Service 
Effort Proposed to Meet 


Competition From Motor 
Trucks, Rail Carriers In- 


To Build Airports 


Projects Established in Nine 
Other Towns and Post- 
poned in Ten 
For the weed ending May 14, the Aero- 
nautics Branch has received information 


to the effect that the following cities pro- 
pose the establishment of airports. 


Cities contemplating municipal airports | 





Of Transportation 
For War Proposed 
Duty Would Be to Coordi-| 


nate All Existing Services, | 
Commissioner Aitchison | 





New York California 


« 


NEW YORK, N. Y., May 18. 

The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 



























Connecticut 





Maine 


DAILY RECORD OF BONDS 


Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 
received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 


the State of New 


Massachusetts 








- Michigen Vermont 


» 


York. 


The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 

Sales recorded in thousands. 































Trade Conditions 

Abroad Reviewed 
| In Weekly Survey 
| Business and Industry Are 
| 


Analyzed on Basis of Re- 
ports Received by Com- 





j States Sales High Low Last States Sales High Low Last | 
are followed by the letter M; commercial ° . 
: : . , ! 5sA'74, brine 43 945, 941, 94! 
form I. C, C. [Projects by the letter C. and private proj-/ Declares at Hearing ees ee 6 by: 9 3 12 10s 10, | NYCRR AAR rieAteN CY. chet 6 Bo oe | ~6 merce Department 
jects by the letter P. (Names with aster- | soars Aine T of Col SA 8 —_— 19 107%, 1061, 10712 | NY Edis lst & r 6128 A ‘41........ abedt 417) 16) 117, ———_ 
4 isk (*) indicate airports already established ; i , oda. 103, 110%, 11014 | NY G&ELH&P Pur My 4s ’ abcdef 3 10034 4 4 ; ; ; ; as 
Southwestern railroads have practically | tor which improvements are contemplated ae Se EM o-0 Thtt on GS... Sncdeg «'73:«100!1:-:100!, 100i, | N¥ Ont & W Ry r 4s ‘92... a 1 5212 5212 Sta ian aaa et oe ae "Depart- 
completed plans for a combined effort to) 4, under way:) compensate for the many subsequent! \TesF Adj stpd d Jul 1 4s '95...... ab 6 973, 973%, 973, | NY Tel Ist & gen 4128 '39 abcde 3 104% 104% 104% : . pa : in th 
Offset the competition from motor trucks : | changes AT&SF cv (exp'd of '09) 4s ‘55.... ab 1 94%, 94%, 94%, | NY Tel: deb 6s “49 SF. abed 1 110% 110% 110%3|ment of Commerce, are analyzed in the 
i i i San Gabriel. Calif. (C). ince | AT&SF cv deb 4128 '48...........4. ab 95 114. 112% 11212 | NY Tel ref 6s A ‘41... abcde 14 10612 106'4 106%3|Department’s weekly analysis of world 
which has been an increasing drain upon 7 | Since the war there has been a marked (2 Bay 5 ed ; ‘ 3 | lst cons 4s abcde 7 995 995, 995 : ’ : 

: Vallejo, Calif. (C). ; 4T&SF Td Sh Lin Ist 4s '58...... abcefg 2 983, 983, 983, | N & W RR 8 8 a * business. (The first section of the report 
rail revenues for many years, according to| victorvile, Calif. (M). betterment of the administrative machinery | ,resp Cal-Ar Ist r A 4198 62... abcf 10 1051, 1051, 1051, | N & W Ry Div Ist & gen 4s ‘44.. ab 6 9814 9914 9914 | Vas sintel te tak teak te ie eee ae 
a “prospectus” just received by the Inter-| Wilmington, Calif. (C). provided by law for the handlng of emer-| ati Cst L ist cons 4s '52........-- abcdef 3 971, 98 971, | Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s ‘97 SF...... abcdeg 1495 941, 9434 Ss p x eis 

oo i ini F Mad I M ‘ i : s i 1 i | NP Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan i abcdeg 4 675 671 675, May 18.) The concluding section follows 
state Commerce Commission outlining the wt rage OTM) (M). gency transportation situations, and that; Atl Cst L gen unif A 419s '64...... abcd é = aie ety INP Ry a imp 6s B 2047...... . abédes 74 11215 1” 11213 /in full text: 
proposal. ; Harrisonville, Md. (P) (P. ©., Owinsgs | machinery has been tested under condi- [te mene te ae 26 1077, 1073, 10732 | N P Ry r & imp 5s C 2047.11.11... abcdeg 1 102 102 102 
The innovation consists in the store- | Mills, Md.). jtions of great stress and found to be} , kaon site 0 101. | N Stat Pow Ist & r 5s A ‘41...... af 12 105 104% 105 
‘ ¢ , B & O cv (exp'd) 412s ‘33. + abed 4 101 101 ; ai 98 98 France 
door pick-up and delivery of less-than-| Jamestown, N. Dak. (M), workable. Economic changes which have| Bp & O ref & gen A 5s '95. . abed 11 102 10113 10114 | Or-Wash RR &-Nav ist & r 4s ‘61 abc 1 98 
Pp P : s "95 108! Pac T & T r mtge 5s A '52 abed 1 10734 10734 1073 : 
carload freight by trucks operating under| Imdiana, Pa. (C). | been so forceful as to amount to a second; B & O ref gen C 6s '95.... » abcd 1 108% 10814 108%, | 8 2... * ip *4!  France.—French commerce and indus- 
8 : Pp ; *Dallas, Tex. (M) ; ; a) 4 f & D 5s 2000 bed 3 102 10134 102 PO & D RR Ist & r gu 428 A "77 ab 6 100'2 100!, 100'2 : . 
railroad contracts in all the important; «ra Crosse. Wis. (M) industrial revolution are still in progress. :> $ Pitts v<r wie > ab . <uoe 6 97% 971, 971, | Penn RR cons 4s '48............. abcdeg 1 993, 993, 99%, | try - April failed - — 2. 5 npg 
i | tse a Bo sae a : Oe: WO, oc ocscaeoes 5 3, 1063, 1063, ment, even seasonal, despite better ex- 
cities in the Southwest, and is expected) ne municipalities which follow should Efficiency Increased | Bell Tel Pa Ist r B 5s ‘48. . abede 12 10915 1093, 10035 ean = 8 A prem J . = 4 orn oi < and Waaee Seno ne einai 
to extend rapidly into the Central and ‘“ ; | Bell Tel Pa 1st r C 5s 60. . abede 17 11413 114%, 11414 | Pen g 28 A '65....- teens 2 '2 ports a ig ax returns in March. 
East States, the prospectus says |be deleted from the list of “proposed air- In looking tothe future in terms of past Bost & Me RR Ist 58 AC 6 * abe 7 1013, 1013, 1013, | Penn RR gen 5s B '68...... aed bs abcdeg 6 109% 109%, 109°s |The unemployment situation is somewhat 
astern ~ prcep oo ports” carried in Aeronautics Bulletin No.| experience, we must recognize the great! post & NY Air L RR Ist 4s '55.... af 5 8314 831, 831, | Penn RR secured 6328 36......... ab 22 110% 1101, 110% | i nnroved. but below seasonal expectations 
The new service, which has been under | te: ; : ls : 3 ites fi : . 2° | Pere Marq Ry Ist 5s A '56........ abed 6 10112 100 100 p , : : — pec 4 
i tation in. the Southwestern part 5, as the cities in question have established | increment to the transportation plant of | C N Ry Gvt gty 412s '54..... | 1 102 102 102 | Dare Bata ty let 40. BOSS chen _ ae 39 39 and most major industries continue to 
ph pai a ; oe Par’ the airports or the projects have been in-| the country in the last 14 years. CN Ry Gvt gty 4198 '57......0006 da 12 308% 168% 198% | Dore Era eo abc 10 91% 91° 91 rate on a reduced scale: the wage re- 
of the country for over a year on local italy ; i wan | CN Ry Gvt ety 4568 "5S... .cccees d 21 104 1037, 103% e q Ry 1: 2 "80...... 4 f operate a re ed scale; yagi 
“intrastate” freight traffic, is expected to definitely postponed. _ (1) There have been marked increases N Ry Gvt gty 41¢s '68.......... a 5 1021, 102 1021, | Peoples G Lt & C ref 5s '47...... ab 5 109%, 109% 109%. | duction policy is extending, following cuts 
8 a te Established: Lakeport, Napa, Placerville, | in the efficiency and size of the operating y 58 Oct ‘6 9 10712 107% 107!, | P B & W RR gen 5s B '74........ abceg 6 8, Me 878 | 5 exti 
recover from the so-called “bootleg truck- PY P’ . ; CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct '69........ 4 2 2 2 | poccestL RR 5s A ’70 haat 2 1091, 1091. 1091, | in the coal mines, and northern textile 
” at } t 75 t of less-th -" | Willows, Calif.; Trinidad, Colo.; Angola, Ind.; | plant of the railways; (2) the water ton-' C & O Ry Ist cons 5s '39........ abcde 5 107 107 107 BOCRALL RR igh a B 60 Sunes 2 10942 10057 1095, manufacturers are proposing the applica- 
oad ‘freight which hes been taken from a, wae Nebr.; ‘The Dalles, Oreg.; Prince-| nage has increased both in foreign and | Sloe 5 aetna: oa B a oar aaa |PSE&G of 'N J ist & r 4128 "70 abc 9 104%, 1041, 104% | tion of a 10 per cent wage cut, to take 
ss : pee |domestic service, and inland waterways a nie if eT et? ae : . * MA MG ewe ss scsc 1 : 7 y rou 
the rails in recent years because of the | Indefinitely postponed: Atascadero, Bell, El) which w havdio io th ‘ects | C.& O Ry ref & imp B 4198 '95.... ab 11 10214 102 102 Lena - o ag ag oi . si aa 10a effect on May 11, and which would affect 
“unregulated operations of motor vehicles,” | Monte, Gardena, Oroville, San Andreas, Santa Saag SEO tO te ee | Ch Bat Qe Be yen a 'S8...... abedeg 10 9912 99'— 9942 aon ac ek. ate ; » * ® 300,000 workers who, as a result, are 
ipedine to the prospectus ~’ Rosa, Calif.; Jacksonville, Lake Jovita, Fla.; = —"s actualities; (3) = incred- | Ch I & L RR Ist & gen 5s A '66.. Sat ' : a. oe ie | ans Fas — _ Se ae $ S ba so threatening to strike. The number of 
= Centerville, Idaho. |ibly rapid development and widespread | Ch & NW Ry gen 3! 2s '87........ abcdefg 4 12 415 = moses ma fl istered loved April 25 w 
, : : ; ; ; , 8 885, 885, 885, | StL S F Ry Pr L 5s B 'S0........ abd 19 84 831, 831, registered unemployed on Apr was 
Tariffs to Be Filed (Issued by the Department of Commerce.) acne tee on oe Oe Se re | ee ae ty eg fe abedeg” 1.10034 10034 10034 StL 8 P Ry cons 4148 A 78...... abd 116 80}2 58. 38. 50,000 as compared with 50,500 on April 18, ’ 
= 4 ah vpcghaainpeiccliltpsiasietabapinsnis ighway system enormously ex- i ea 1 1 i t P tat, cele 46 OD......4: : : : : a 
Tariffs are expected to be filed with the anded and improved since 1917; (4) the) C&NW ® ist&r 4'as d My 1 2037.. abedefg 1 8612 86r2 BG 2 | StP&DRR ist cons (aemd) 45 "68 abedeg 1 92%, 92%, 92%, Carloadings and railway receipts are 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the ° ° P P a : ne | Ch Rk Is & P ist & r 45 '34...... ashi 3S Oe ees! 16a? | SEP K C 8h L RR ist 4195 “41 abf 4 93 921, 921, / still declining. The coal market remains 
near future. which will provide for the A ; ] f Sh advent of the aeroplane as a commercial | Ch U Sta gu Ist 4125 A '63......+5 abaf 3 104% 104% 108% | oP Minn é Mani Ry cons 66 ‘33. abodes 5 108% 1008 106%, | onl fercien Gemmetitien ts-Gieaen ail 
inauguration of the new service, it said rrival 0 Ips Snakes; <S) the Gorqiagne, Of TED S76. | Oe Oe eee - 5 10434 104% 104% | StP Un Dep Ist r 5s A '72...... .. abt RT Rd pe pee ae despite ioane do- 
The Commission has recently permitted e e —_ < pipe lines conveying oil or gas, and | tc'@ StL F & ‘ip Se D °63.,.... abd 3 1043, 1043, 1043, | San Ant & Arn Pass Ry _ S-. 3; wet a” wee mentic production ‘The fron and steel 
) < ’ 7 etroleum pr S; (6) the long- | . ‘Sa * 1 1, 1, | So Bell T & T 1st 5s "41 SF........ abe 1061, 106 106! ‘ So nd st 
Southwestern railroads to voluntarily re- | Bist t — va : s ere | Oe & Set & imp Oe ae’ car 7 isi 1s0it 190i2 | So Pac conv (expd) deb 5s °34.... abd 1 1034, 103% 103!,| market failed to maintain the slight im- 
; ; th , ance transmission of electric power. Clev & Mar Ry Ist gu 4!2s '35 SF.. ab 2 2 2 | oy Ser ‘29 415s "69 b 51 951 945 ‘ ss 
duce their freight rates on cotton to the These f h ; Col & So Ry r & ext 418 °35...... abd 2 10134 1013, 10134 | S Pac 40 yr Ser (ww) 412s a 9542 Sg 9453| provement shown at the beginning of 
Tex ts in order to offset the com- , rhese facts have the effect of either 3 are b 2 911, 911, git, | S Pac Ore Lines Ist 4128 A '77 abcdt 20 100% 100 100!,| April. as a result of fewer export order 
stition of trucks, which, it is explained |increasing the capacity of the railroads’) Dy “.(.t'% iasind) 4s "43 SF. abcdet 30981, 9715 981, | § Pac RR Ist r gu 4s ‘55. abedefg 12 98 © 971298 | and poor domestic demand. The indus- 
petition of trucks, which, it is exp , ear Set CCOPrd | plant or of taking away from its huge! Bet’ ga ist & coll 5s.°33. ** aaa 5 1033, 10334 10354 | So Ry Ist cons’5s '94.... abcd 12 1062 10612 1061,/4Nd poor domestic demand. e indus- 
have succeeded in some instances in tak- amounts of traffic which but a short time| Det Ed gen & ref 5s A '49........ abd 16 108 10725 1071, | So Ry dev & gen 4s A '56.. ab 15 80 79  79!,|trial machinery industry is operating 
ing as much as 50 per cent of the. cotton ago could move only by rail. It seems in- | Det Ed on st Sa 8... ane 5 1075, 1075, 1075, | SO Ry dev & gen 612s A '56 ab 6 110 109 109 |normally for future delivery, but the pro- 
traffic from the railroads. conceivable that the railroads can again| Det Ed gen & ref 5s C '62...... abd oh ue | oe eS OS 2 * + 198s, ‘ee,, 293,,| duction of light equipment for current 
issi i i : pi : | lgs ' coccee 40 2 2 | — =e 2 2 i y i j 
The Commission has also modified its Prooress in Development of , be subjected to such a strain as was put | Det Ed gen & ref 412s 61 D a 29 11112 11137 11112 | SW Bell T 1st & r 5s 'S4...... abed 7 107 106% 107 |demand shows a marked decline, causing 
y 1 d od- | S . | Gt Nor Ry reg 7s ‘36....... seeee abc 2 4 72 ’ 7 t: vorki h 
original order revising Class and comm | upon them in 1917 | Gt Nor Ry gen 5148 B "52 shed 1 1093, 1093, 109%, | Tenn E P ist & r 6s ‘47 SF...... d 1 10714 1071, 10714) Cuts in working hours. : 
ity rates in the Southern States, so as to| Trade at New Zealand in eee lay we Bee Oo 40 aban 6 99 981, 981, | Ter RR AsStL Ist cons 5s'44(in gu) ¢ 4 1051, 1051, 1051, There is no improvement in the textile 
make possible the reductions sought by Training Decided Factor Gt Nor Ry gen 419s E 77........ abcd 21 97% 9712 973, | _ : . oe oe ao tesre* ope : fg Ht So industry, the outlook being. -pessimistic, 
the railroads on automobiles without con- Year Is Reported to Com- The entire lack of training of industrial Gr 3% By cf Can ced is ace: G Se te tay | Se ee Ter RR ist 518 A 64. abdf 2 1051, 1051, 1051, | With a further reduction of activity in 
flicting with that order, which originally personnel and management in meeting | _ ao vie _ a. “—" are aie 44 106%, 106%, 1063, | Un Oil of Cal A 6s '42............ a 2 106 106 106 |nearly all branches and lower export. 
would have made such reductions pre- merce Department such emergency conditions as we faced in| t}i Gen RR ref 4s °55.......... 2. abcdefg 5 86%, 8614 86%, | Un Oll of Cal C 5s 35........ a a 1 98%e 98% 9814| April brought a slight seasonal increase 
judicial and preferential. The Commis- ae eee |1917 was a decided factor in the then! Ill Cen RR ref 5s '55....... ... abedefg 10 10042 1001, 1001, | Un PacRRist&Land Grant 4s * ah a 17 100%% 100%, 100% /in the sales of automotive vehicles, but 
sion’s Sixth Section Board has already inefficienc nd resulti fusi IC RRC StL & N Jt ist r 5s A ’63 ab 2 9112 Q1iz gli, | Un Pac RRisté&r4s2008 due Ju 1.... abcdefg 5 98 9712 98 | these are still far under normal, with the 
: ; Sound progress in the development and y and resulting confusion and 5 "36 2 97 97 97 Un Pac RR 40 yr 418 '67........ ab 1 102 102° 102 : : 7 
permitted railroads in various parts of |.2ge of ‘the port of Wellington, N. Z,|Copgestion. Attempts to meet the emer-| K,¢ Ft Scott & Mem Ry-r,o "36. abd 5 97 97 97 | Un Pac RR 40 yr 45 "68.00.0001. ab 15 95 94%, 95 | Production of leading manufacturers 50 
the country to reduce the freight rates po gton, N. 4. | sency trained th : 3] ee gan ee ROE. See ets *.° 2 ; 3 1 vy, | Utica G & Er ext 5s '57......... abe 1 11134 1113, 11134) per cent under that of last year. Ameri- 
Ps y : and a very satisfactory financial position ;2°"°Y the personnel and manage-| Kings Co Ltg Ist r 612s '54. abe B 119%, 11944 119% , ] t , 
on automobile shipments on hauls up to : , ’ po} |ment of carri f shi d of ob deb Is °44. 11 125 12415 125° | Va Ry Ist 5s A '62..........cc0ece abcd 6 106 1053, 10534| can cars, especially medium and high 
were the outstanding features of the re- arriers, of shippers, and of the) Ligg & My T ‘ , | Wabash RR Ist 5s "39 ab 1 1023, 10234 1023 i 
500 miles so as to offset motor truks com- . &g administrati b h he Gov Louis G & E ist & r 5s A'S 7 107%, 107 10744 | Wabas eo 286 0S teres seveees 4 4 102% priced ones, are suffering equally with 
orts and accounts for the ye ded rative branch of the Government ' i 1 i | Wabash Ry r & gen 4138 C "78... abd 17 631, 6315 631 ; 4 
titi al Saree zoe Ne ll L & N RR unif 4s '40..... - abedeg 2 10032 100%2 10012 7 aa 2 2 ;2|domestic models. The lumber market is 
peution. {Sept. 30, 1930, presented at a recent meet- |*5_Well. - | | L & N RR Ist coll 5s '31......+.0+. abedeg 2 101%, 101%, 101%, | West El deb Ss ‘44................ d 1 106% 106% 106%, | SOO tivity. in huvdwoods 4 
Opini of Commissioner ing of the Wellington Harbor Board. th Premising these greatly changed condi-| ¢ & N RR Ist & r 5128 A 2003...... abcdeg 5 10442 10415 10415 | West Mary RR Ist 4s ’52........... d 29 7712 771, # 771,|dull with some activity in hardwoods due 
ao . S ae ; oat] by tions, it is not probable that any emer-| L & N RR ist & r 5s B 2003....-. abcdeg 5 104%, 1041, 1041, | West Mary RR Istér 5tos A '77.... d 4 90! 901, 901, to low American prices. Construction is 
Commissioner Frank B. McManamy re-|Commerce Department is informed by | ancy condition now within range of vision| L&N RR At Knx & Cin Div 4s °55.. abedeg 5 9612: 961 961, | W Penn Fow lst Sits F 'S3........ abed } 106%, 1062 106'2 less active, but the municipal program 
cently expressed the opinion that store- Trade Commissioner Julian B. Foster, ould call f oe Met Ed Ist & r 412s D '68 SF...... abd 17 103 10213 1027, | W Shore st 4s 2361... ees eee a 9318 931, 93's!in the Paris region is being carried for- 
door pick-up and delivery of less-than- | Wellington. Me cr a any such degree or similar) wich ¢ RR r & imp 4126 '79...... ab 10 102 102 102. | Wheel & L Er RRr 412s A '66...... d 1 6 8 96 
ie : cones a |kind o ederal control as was required ; RK fae 1 04 e | . : ; 
carload freight in the important cities of Record in Arrivals ‘during the late war. If a military on ik ee oe oe tt ee es he 13 ‘ee 85% 35% | United States Government Bonds Prospects in the shoe leather industry 
the country would entirely offset the men- A moderate increase in the total trade ;gency should come. we know that the| Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s F '77....+. d 29° 8314 83 BB (Dollars and Thirty-seconds) {are better, with good weather as the de- 
ace of truck competition to the continued |of the port and a record tonnage of ship-|more that cooperation in service assimi-| Mo Pac RR ist & r 5s G "78...... d 14° 8314 8242 821 States Sales High Low Last |ciding factor. Shipping conditions in 
and efficient operation of the railroads. {ping arrivals were commented upon in the |jates itself to unification the less will be | Mo" & Ess RR Ist r 328 2000.... abedefg = 17 8512 B5%_ BS 12 : | French ports continue generally inactive, 
; 5 linn #4 ; Mut Fuel G ist (asmd) 5s ’47.... abe 1 109 109 8109 Ist Lib Loan 3198 32-47.......... abcdefg 14 102.19 102.17 103.19 | © ; 3 a 
He said that the trucking service “was|report of the general manager and chief |the cost and the more efficient will be the|N orl Pub Serv lst & r 5s A '52.. R 94 94 94 | Ist Lib Loan 4148 32-47.......... abcdefg 5 103.14 103.13 103.14 With some improvement in import ton- 
one of service and not of rates,” and that |engineer, who remarked that, owing t0|seryice and the less the disturbance of | N Orl Pub Serv -st & r 5s B ‘55... d 26 9312 93 93 | 4th Lib Loan 414s 33-38.......... abcdefg 252 104.31 104.29 104.29 Mages at the end of April. The agricul- 
a shipper would be willing to pay more, the large drop in export values last year, lusual economic relations in the country. | N¥ Cent RR cons 4s A . ea abcdeg 15 955, 9514 955 | U S of A Treas 4148 47-52........ abcdefg 7 113.20 113.16 113.20 tural situation is reported fairly satisfac- 
and has paid more, to have his goods|a substantial decrease in imports is cer- | ; ; ‘| NYC & Hud Ri deb 4s 1934........ abcdeg 2 10144 10114 1011, | U S of A Treas 4s 44-54.......... abcdefg 25 109.7 109.7 109.7 | tory; favorable May weather is acting as 
: : a Unification should be sought as soon as| nycaHRr&imp5sC2013 (N Y C).. abcdeg 2 106 106 106 | US of A Treas 3348 46-56......... abcdefg 25 107.7 107.7 107.7 “a ; Bs 
taken from his place of business and de-|tain during the current year. ‘ving |the emergency arises. To permit prompt | NyYC&H R Mich Cen col 349s '98.. abcdeg 7 844 84 8414 | US of A Treas 33s 40-43 June... abcdefg 43 1036 1033 103.4 | determining factor in seasonal activity. 
livered at the door of the consignee, rather; The tonnage of trading vessels arriving ang unhesitating action, war carriers or | NYC & StL RR Ist 4s ‘37.......... abcdf 5 100% 10014 10014 | U S of A Treas 3%s 41-43 Mar.... abcdefg 15 103.7 103.2 1036 | The government program is furnishing 
than engage in a three-carrier operation |at the port, which constituted a record, |.}; hi — —  ——————  — = —————————— | strong support to agriculture and is plan- 
: : | : |Shippers should not be subject to the pen- ; oo ; 
necessitated by the use of the railroads.|; was 3,840,000 net tons, as against 3,644,000 . ning for an improved status for coopera- 
In the latter case, he said, a shipper must |tons for the preceding year. This increase ae = ee = ae te eek Excess Income Reports | Three Railroads Seek ‘Union Railroad Company ‘tive organizations through the reduction 
crate his goods, hire a truck or trucks, ship| was due to some extent to the large num- poe ve eee Veteuee a I ; | 7 oillieeiba j of freight rates on agricultural products, 


to the freight terminal, load on the train, 
and then again hire motor transportation 
at destination for delivery from the termi- 
nal freight depot to consignee. 

Three large railroads serving Chicago 
have already put the new service into 
effect within the corporate limits of that 
city, it was explained. They are the Chi- 
cago Great Western, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, and the Chi- 
cago & North Western railroads. The 
Illinois Central intends to follow the other 
three carriers in the inauguration of the 
new system, it was stated. 


Nature of Plan 


The plan of the Southwestern group 
consists in securing transfer companies 
under contract, to be engaged solely in 
the transfer to and from the freight termi- 
nals and the doors of shippers and con- 
signees of less-than-carload freight. The 
action is expected by the carriers to greatly 
expedite the movement of this class of 
freight, and completely offset the inroads 
made upon rail revenues by the unregu- 
lated competition of independent truckers. 

Other information from the “prospectus” 
follows: 

The plans for the new service, to cover 
the entire Southwestern part of the coun- 
try, are practically completed, and will in- 
volve operation over at least 13 important 
railroads. 

Inauguration of the change in present 
day transportation tactics is expected by 
the Southwestern railroads to spread 
quickly to other parts of the county—first 
to the Pacific Coast, and then into Central 
and Eastern Territoy. Other roads, it 
was stated, will be forced to put the serv- 
ice into effect for competitive reasons, 
if they do not do so voluntarily as a 
measure of preservation from the “serious 
menace” of the motor truck. 

Service Said to Be Needed 

It was said that the carriers are rapidly 
realizing that they must substitute a 
service comparable to that supplied by the 
truck if they are to hold the traffic to 
their rails. 

It is estimated that trucks are sub- 
sidized by the public as to charges in the 
amount of about 10 per cent of their gross 
revenues, since the truck pays but a small 
part of the gasoline and other taxes used 


ber of whaling vessels visiting Wellington 
land to the increase in the average ton- 
nage of vessels arriving. 


The number of vessels was 3,154, of an; 


average tonnage of 1,217, as compared 
|with 3,045, of an average tonnage of 1,196 
|tons, in 1929. In addition there also ar- 
rived at the port during the year 11 war- 
ships from New Zealand coastal ports, 
|with a displacement of 18,000 tons, and 
133 fishing vessels, with a net tonnage of 
10,000, making the grand total of arrivals 
3,294 vessels, with a net tonnage and dis- 
‘placement tonnage of 3,867,000 tons. 


Approximately 34 per cent of the total | 


imports and 25 per cent of the total ex- 
ports of the Dominion passed through 
Wellington. 

Total Value of Exports 


The total value of all oversea exports 


for the port for the year ended Sept. 30, ; 


1930, was £11,685,000 compared with £14,- 
678,000 in the preceding year, a decrease 


of nearly £3,000,000. The main exports | 
£2,148,- | 
£1,-| 


were: Cheese, £2,785,000; butter, 
000; wool, £2,050,000; frozen meat, 
997,000; skins and hides, £594,000; apples 
and pears, £483,000; sausage casings, 
£345,000; hemp and tow, £179,000; and 
tallow, £158,000. (£ equals $4.86.) 

The value of all imports, including 
specie, into Wellington during the finan- 
cial year 1930 was £16,107,000, compared 
with £16,574,000, for the preceding year, a 
decrease of £467,000. Of the total imports, 
| £11,078,000 were from British possessions. 
Imports from 
creased by £103,000, 


and from Canada a decrease of £252,000. 
| Australian imports, which increased by 
£267,000, include £250,000 of specie. There 
was a small increase in the value of im- 
ports from Italy, The Netherland East 
Indies, and from The Netherlands, and 
decreases trom Japan, Germany, France, 
Ceylon, India, Belgium, Switzerland, and 
South Africa.—Issued by the Department 


of Commerce. 
; s 


to put the motor truck and railroad on | 


an equal basis, while aiding a great deal 
in meeting the competitive situation, it 
was said, will not supply to the shipper 
the service he requires in door-to-door 


the United Kingdom in- | 
while the United | 
States there was.a decrease of £553,000, | 


or demand of the President or other agency 
of the Government. | 


\ Director Held Requisite 


At as early a stage in the emergency 
as possible, an officer or agent should 
|be designated by the President, with! 
;functions which might be termed those 
of a Director General of Transportation. | 
|He should carry the authority of the} 
President and Commander in Chief; he 
should act as the coordinating agent be- 
tween all branches of the military and 
civil establishments, and carriers of all 
descriptions—rail, water, highway, air, or 
pipe line—individually or collectively, so 
far as transportation is concerned and as 
; may be deemed necessary. To that end, | 
he should be able to formulate the prob- | 
lem set to be met by the carriers and by 
the regulatory bodies, Federal and State, 
and he should speak responsibility and | 
definitely as to where the public interest 
lies in respect of transportation, and as to | 
production and distribution, so far as af- 
fected by transportation. 

Three distinct courses would be open to | 
the President as Commander in Chief to! 
coordinate the agencies and resources of | 
the Government and of the carriers: 
| 1. Utilization of the existing agencies | 
provided by law, particularly by the use| 
of his own statutory powers as to the| 
order of priority through his Director | 
General of Transportation and by use of | 
mandatory expended emergency powers | 
of the Commission in the execution of the 
plan. Exercise of these powers may be} 
supplemented by such voluntary coopera- | 
tion through organizations of carriers | 
as he accepts. | 


Contre! To Be Acquired 
2. Acquisition of possession and control | 








under the Federal Possession and Control | 


Act, and exercise of control in a manner | 


which falls short of actual Government 
operation, as to selected carriers or groups 
of carriers, or to an extent limited so as 
| not to oust the owners from the benficial 
occupancy of their properties. 

3. Assumption by the President of pos- 
session and control and actual operation 
of particular systems of transportation or 
of all transportation systems. 

Of these possible courses, the first is the 
| most desirable. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
has just made public two excess income 
reports dealing with the excess income of 
the Alton & Southern Railroad (Finance 
Docket No. 4060), and the Franklin & Ab-! 


beville Railway (La.) (Finance Docket No. 
3755), for differing recapture periods. 


Southern has excess earnings amounting | 
to $412,557.26 for 1921 to 1927, inclusive, 
of which $206,278.64 -was held to be re- 
capturable. ) 
The other carrier had excess earnings | 
for 1921 and 1922 amounting to $52,659.01, 
of which $26,329.51 was held recapturable. 





seek to raise large sums in competition 
for funds with the Government. 

No opinion is expressed as to the ade- 
quacy of the existing machinery for the 
adjustment of wage disputes between car- 
riers and their employes. 

Some modifications of existing laws are 
desirable so that they may be available 
promptly if an emergency should occur. 

1. The Federal Possession and Control 
Act of Aug. 29, 1916, should be clarified so 


as to avoid uncertainty as to what is| 
meant by “any system or systems of trans- | 


portation” which the President takes un- 
der Federal possession and control. 

2. The Commission should be permitted 
in time of war, with or without hearing, 
to authorize the pooling or division of 
traffic or earnings, regardless of the effect 
upon competition. The present law re- 
quires as a condition precedent that com- 
petition shall not be unduly restrained. 
| Exigencies of war may require competi- 
tion to be done away with for the time. 

Should Have Broad Powers 


3. In time of war or threatened war, 
| the Commission should have a summary 
| power as to rates, similar to its emergency 
| May promptly fix emergency rates limited 
to a period to be declared by the Com- 
| mission. The resulting rates should be 


|} complaint or investigation on the Com- 
mission’s own motion, as in the case of 


; The Chicago, Milwaukee, 
| Pacific, the Chicago 8 North Western, and 
The Commission found the Alton &|the Green Bay & Western railroads have |same date. 





powers as to service and routes, so that it | 


subject to review and correction upon a | 


For Two Roads Arranged Lower Rates on Cheese 


\Action Taken to Meet Competi- | 


tion of Motor Trucks 
St. Paul & 


just made application to the Interstate 


| Commerce Commission for permission to 


make effective on less than the 30 days’ 
statutory notice, reduced rates on cheese 
from Green Bay and Plymouth, Wis., to 
Chicago. 

“Due to motor truck transportation,” said 
| the application, “the carriers have suffered 
severe loss of this tonnage and at a meet- 
|ing of Western Trunk Line executives, the 
| proposed rate and minimum weight was 
approved for publication. The time for 
heavy movement of cheese is not at hand 
and we desire to make the proposed rate 
effective at the earliest possible date.” 


At the present time, the cheese moves 
| both third and fourth class, according to 
packing, and the charge is 45.5 cents per 
100 pounds, third class, and 31 cents per 
100 pounds, fourth class, from Green Bay 
| to Chicago, and 43 and 31 cents from Ply- 
mouth to Chicago, minimum carload 
weight 20,000 pounds. 


It is proposed to make a special rate 
| of 25 cents per 100 pounds from Green Bay, 
{minimum 36,000 pounds, and 31 cents, 
{minimum 24,000 pounds from Plymouth. 

The present third class rates apply on 
cheese when in glass or earthenware, 
packed in barrels, boxes, or in baskets hav- 
ing splint or veneer bodies, and wicker 
| bottoms and tops. The fourth class rating 
applies on shipments packed in metal or 
| wood in barrels, boxes or crates, in pails, 
in forms or bulk in fiberboard boxes, drums 
| or tubs. 





Decisions Are Announced 
In Railway Rate Cases 


Valuation Is Arranged 


The Union Railroad Company (Pennsyl- 
vania) has heen finally valued by the In- 


905,000 on its owned and used properties 
fas of June 30, 1917. The Monogahela 
Southern Railroad, affiliated with 
{Union road, was valued at $1,702,000 on 
;its owned but not used properties as of the 


Lighterage Declared 


| Needed by Railroads 


\Car-float Service Explained at 
|New York-New Jersey Hearing 


New York, N. Y., May 18.—In testify- 
ing today before the Interstate Commerce 
|Commission examiners at the hearing in 
the New Jersey-New York harbor lighter- 
|age cases, A. H. Wright, assistant to the 


| general superintendent of the New York | 
| Central Railroad, contended that lighter-| 


|age and car-float service is essential and 
necessary to railroads to enable them to 
compete for the business they seek. 

The witness told of the physical opera- 
tion at certain railroad yards, the func- 
| tions of each, and the methods of opera- 
tion on each side of the Hudson River. 
| According to counsel for the railroad, his 
‘testimony was designed to lay a basis for 
{cost study to be presented later and to 
show also that lighterage service is com- 
| parable to switching service, and the use 
{of both can be compared favorably. 

The Deputy Attorney General of New 
| Jersey, John J. Hickey, endeavored to get 
|t'e witness to admit that lighterage is 
| Simply an extra accommodation for ship- 
| pers, that much of its work could be done 
by rail and that there is a great deal of 
difference in the handling of freight by 
|lighter and rail switching, from the eco- 
! nomical point of view. 

The Deputy Attorney General of New 
York, Parker McCollester, brought out 
from the witness that the Pennsylvania, 


terstate Commerce Commission at $15,- | 


the | 


and selective wheat cultivation. Domestic 
| wheat stocks are somewhat deficient, ne- 
| cessitating increased imports. 


6 Japan 


| _Japan.—Increasing stocks of merchan- @ 


dise in warehouses reflect the commercial 
inactivity in Japan. Industrial compa- 
|nies in need of financial aid are seeking 
loan flotations. Practically all indus- 
| trialists have agreed to continue present 
| production restriction, rayon producers 
continuing the 10 per cent curtailment 
ithrough September and the present ce- 
ment production curtailment to be con- 
tinued through August. Textile prices 
are declining further, causing weakness 
in security prices. The new cabinet is 
considering retrenchment measures, dis- 
cussing possible further reductions in the 
national budget. 


Mexico 


Mexico.—The general business depres- 
sion continues unabated and sentiment re- 
garding the outlook for the near future is 
pessimistic. The silver exchange market 
is unsettled, with a small volume of trans- 
actions. A special session of Congress has 
been called by Presidential decree for May 
22. The chief matters for consideration 
|are the new labor bill, the foreign’ debt 
agreement, signed on July 25, 1930, means 
of counteracting the decline of government 
revenues, and changes in the organic law 
of the Federal district. 


Netherland East Indies 


Netherland East Indies.—Practically no 
activity is apparent in any branch of in- 
dustry. Merchants, however, are hopefully 
anticipating a slight revival in business 
' during the harvesting season in June and 
July. Money continues tight and collec- 
tions are difficult. 


Philippine Islands 


Philippine Islands.—General Philippine 
business and economic conditions during 
the past week were probably less satis- 
factory than in any week since the be- 
ginning of the year, owing to the slump 
in prices of sugar, copra, and abaca. 
Provincial business was extraordinarily 
slow. The expected improvement in tex- 


for the construction and maintenance of | pick-up and delivery, and it is to supply | ited possession 2 — prec ye Bog rates established by the carriers in usual|, The Interstate Commerce Commission |Lackawanna, Lehigh Valley, and Jersey tile turnover did not materialize, although 
the public highways, whereas the railroad | this service, now demanded by the ship- lentered upon if utilization of the existing | Course. 'has just made public decisions in rate !Central railroads all have to use car-float| there was some activity in printed voiles 


must pay high taxes and in addition 
maintain its own private right-of-way. 
But a leveling out of-the tax situation 


pers, that the railroads contemplate the 
proposal soon to be brought to the Inter- 
| state Commerce Commission. 


Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 


Legal Investment for Savings Banks and 
York and New Jersey 


Trust Funds in New 


The Port of 


laws or agencies will meet the emergency; 
|and the third, full possession and opera- 
tion, should be a last resort. 

To minimize direct expense to the Gov- 
| ernment, control snould be exercised under 
the regulatory power as far as possible, 
rather than by actual appropriation of 
property or of the beneficial use thereof 
under the war power. No formal guaranty 
of earnings or awarding of just compen- 
sation would be necessary unless what 
was done was equivalent to a taking of 
the property. 

Financing Considered 

Financing the needs of the carriers may 


4. The definition of “car service” and 
the scope of the Interstate Commerce Act 
should be broadened so as to include 
other forms of transportation service in 
time of war or threatened war, and “car- 
rier by railroad” should be made to in- 
clude other kinds of carriers than rail- 
roads, so that the emergency powers of 
the Commission as to service may cover 
all forms of interstate transport. Such 


propriate legislative or executive procla- 


broadening of power should be limited to)| 
the emergency period, evidenced by ap-| 


cases which are summarized as follows: 


No. 23929.—George Bell v. Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois Railway Rate applicable from 
Jackson, Tenn., to Clinton, Ind., on a carload 
| of apples shipped from Hart, Mich., found 
, unreasonable. Demurrage charges assessed at 
|Clinton found illegal in part. Reparation 
awarded. 


Rate Complaints 
Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission and just an- | 


nounced are summarized as follows: 

No. 24428.—The State University of Iowa, 
|Iowa City, v. 
Pacific Railway. 


The Chicago, Rock Island &| 


mation under authority of law. 
ion is now expressed as to what the peace- 


No opin- 


from 


net ton on fine coal, 
Atkinson, 


qll., 


Iowa, 


Against a rate of $2.12 per \ 
for heating purposes | 


to Iowa City, as | 


service in competition with the New York 
Central to the Bronx terminal, which the 
latter reaches by rail. 


at the expense of business in rayons. 
Credits tightened as compared with April 
and no change occurred in collections. 








DIVERSIFIED §S 
IN DIVERSIFIE 


|time policy should be in this particular. 


unjust and unreasonable to extent exceeded a | 


ERVICE 
D AREAS 


~ 


American Water Works and Electric Company 
owns and operates a connected system of elec- 
tric utilities located in five adjoining states, 
forming one of the great industrial regions of 
the country. The Company's water works prop- 


be accomplished as was done during the 5. Power should be vested in the Presi- 
transition period following Federal con-/|dent, in time of war and for a_ brief 
trol. There was then created a revolving |transition period thereafter, enabling him 
fund from which loans were made to ne-|to readjust functions as between various 
cessitous carriers upon the certificate of |executive and administrative departments 
the Commission as to public interest and!and agencies of the Government. This 


subsequently published rat@ of $1.92. Ask 
for cease and desist order, the establishment 
of just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 24429.-Rockwood Alabama Stone Com- 
pany, Rockwood, Ala., v. Gulf & Ship Island} 
Railroad. Unjust and unreasonable rates on 
building stone, from Rockwood, Ala., to Sana- 





New York Authority 


4'4,% Holland Tunnel Bonds 





; , , torium, Miss, Ask for cease and desist or- erties are located in sixteen states, with one 
adequacy of security. It is not wise that |was done by the temporary Overman Act | qer. the establishment of just and reasonable ° 
Due March 1, 1948-1959 |@ railroad finance corporation should |of May 20, 1918. rates and . suburban to Havana, Cuba. They furnish water 























: for domestic, industrial, and municipal uses. 
These bonds are direct and general obligations of 


The Port of New York Authority and in addition 
will, in the opinion of Counsel, be secured by a direct 
lien or charge upon the revenues derived from the 


Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 


Principal Resources: and Liabilities of Weekly Reporting Member Banks in Each Federal Reserve District on May 13, 1931. 
(In millions of dollars) 


Such diversification of service offers a high 
degree of protection to investors in the man- 
agement company’s securities. 


| 
| 
| 
reparation. | 
| 
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Operating Costs 
Tn Michigan Are | 
Higher for Year 


State Government, However. 
Shows Favorable Balance 


For 1929 Excluding Per- | 


manent Improvements 


The State government of Michigan at} 


the close of the fiscal year June 30. 1929, 


showed a favorable balance of $26,330,605, | 


excluding expenditures for permanent im- 
provements, the Bureau of the Census has 


-jJust announced. 


Including expenditures for permanent 
improvements, however, total revenues fell 
$3,482,227 short of expenditures during the 
year. The Bureau's statement follows in 
full text: 


The Bureau of the Census announces a 
summary of the financial statistics of the 
State of Michigan for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1929. The per capita figures 
for 1928 are based on an estimated popula- 
tion of 4,699,200. These statistics were com- 
piled by Mrs. Julia M. Smedley. 


Expenditures 


The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departmenis of 
Michigan amounted to $63,377,427, 
$13.49 per capita. This includes $21,578,- 


737, apportionments for education to the! 


minor civil divisions of the State. In 
1928 the comparative per capita for op- 
eration and maintenance of general de- 
partments was $11.59, and in 1918, $7.25. 
The increased per capita for 1929, was 
principally due to increases in appro- 
tionments for education and in upkeep 
of highways. The payments for operation 
and maintenance of public service enter- 
prises in 1929 amounted to $164,393; in- 
terest on debt, $4,660,678; and outlays for 
permanent improvements, $29,812,832. The 
total payments, therefore, for operation 
and maintenance of general departments 
and public service enterprises, for inter- 
est and outlays were $98,015,330. The 
totals include all payments for the year, 
whether made from current revenues or 
from the proceeds of bonds issues. 


Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $33,626,734 was for highways, $7,- 
905.953 being for maintenance and $25,- 
720,781 for construction. 


Revenues 


The total revenue receipts were $94,- 
533,103, or $20.12 per capita. This was 
$26,330,605 more than the total payments 
of the year, exclusive of the payments 
for permanent improvements, but $3,- 
482,227 less than the total payments in- 
cluding those for permanent improve- 
ments. Property and special taxes repre- 


for 1929, 52.2 per cent for 1928, and 60.2 
per cent for 1918. The increase in the 


amount of property and special taxes col- | 


lected was 203.5 per cent from 1918 to 
1929, but there was a decrease of 7.9 per 
cent from 1928 to 1929. The per capita 
property and special taxes were $9.42 in 
1929, $10.50 in 1928, and $4.18 in 1918. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 7.5 per cent of 
the total revenue for 1929, 7.8 per cent for 
1928, and 18.1 per cent for 1918. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 38.2 per cent of the total revenue 
for 1929, 33.1 per cent for 1928, and 17.5 
per cent for 1918. 

Receipts from business licenses consist 


chiefiy of taxes exacted from insurance | 


and other incorporated companies and of 
sales tax on gasoline, while those from 
nonbusiness licenses comprise chiefly taxes 
on motor vehicles and amounts paid for 
hunting and fishing privileges. The sales 
tax on gasoline amounted to $14,461,396 
in 1929 and $13,547,007 in 1928, an in- 
crease of 6.7 per cent. 


Indebtedness 


The total funded or fixed debt outstand- 
ing June 30, 1929, was $90,431,414. Of this 
amount $50,000,000 was for highways. 

The net :ndebtedness ‘funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was $67,- 
642.866, or $14.39 per capita. In 1928 the 
per capita net debt was $15.81, and in 
1918, $2.64. 


The assessed valuation of property in 


Michigan subject to ad valorem taxation | 


was $8,634,280,070; the amount of State 
taxes levied was $33,669,610; and the per 
capita levy, $7.16. In 1928 the per capita 
levy was $8.08, and in 1918, $4.77. 





National Bank Branches 
Increase in Number 


The number of national banks operat- 
ing branches on Dec. 31, 1930, was 161, or 
four less than on June 30 of the same 
year, according to the May issue of the 


Federal Reserve Bulletin, made _ public 
May-19. The number of branches oper- 
ated by banks under national charter, 


however, increased in the six-month pe- 
riod from 1,041 to 1,106. 

The number of State banks operating 
branches fell from 652 on June 30, 1930, 
to 615 at the end of the year. Likewise 
the number of branches operated by State 
banks decreased during the same period 
from 2,677 to 2,433. 


Changes Announced in 
Status of National Banks 


Changes in the status of national banks 
Guring the week ended May 16 were an- 
nounced May 18 by the Comptroller of the 
Currency as follows: 


Charter issued: 

Merchants National Bank in Plattsburg. 
N. Y., capital, $200,000. President. 
H, Howell; cashier, Francis X. O'Neill. 

Voluntary liquidations 

The Home National Bank of Caney, Kans., 
capital, $40,000; effective May 4, 1931. Liqui- 
dating committee, W. F. Gleeck, H. L. Aldrich 
and Urben 8. Gibbs, all of Caney. Kans. Ab- 





sorbed by The Caney Valley National Bank, 
Caney, Kans. 

The Puente National Bank, Puente, Calif., 
capital, $25,000; effective close of business 
May 9. 1931. Liquidating agent. H. Lesovsky 
Puente. Calif. Absorbed by The First Na- 
tional Bank of Puente, Calif 

First National Bank in Forest City, N. C 
capital, $50,000; effective May 8, 1931. Liqui- 


dating agent, B. H. Long. care of the liqui- 
dating bank. Absorbed by the Union Trust 
Company of Shelby, N. C. 


The First National Bank of Carthage, Mo., | 


capital, $100,000; effective May 12, 1931. Liqui- 
dating committee, George S. Beimdiek, How- 
ard Gray and R. L. Shaffer, all of Carthage, 
Mo. Absorbed by The Central National Bank 
of Carthage. 

The Columbus National Bank of Paterson, 
N. J., capital, $200,000; effective April 9, 1931. 
Liquidating committee, H. Marelli, R. Simone, 
Cc. W. Elbow, J. L. Canova and Oscar Rich- 
ards, care of the liquidating bank. 


or | 


William | 


;member banks in New York City was of 


sented 46.8 per cent of the total revenue |$920,000,000 was 


|the reduced volume of business activity, 


| customers, and 


| creases for the quarter !n loans to banks 


| banks in reserve cities. 


BANK LOANS AND INVESTMENTS | Oklahoma Seeks Boulder Canyon Project Act 








In the chart to the left are indicated the movements of loans and 
investments of all member banks of the Federal Reserve System; the 


figures are for dates on which member banks made call reports. In 

the chart to the right are shown the movements of loans to customers 

by New York City banks, other reserve city banks, and “country” 

banks; Chicago is included with the “other” reserve cities and so- 

called “country” banks include all member banks other than central 
reserve and reserve city banks. 


W orld Conditions Called Responsible 
For Low Rates of Money Market 


Level Has Not Descended Enough to Check Inflow of 
Foreign Funds, Says Reserve Board 





{Continued from Page 1.] 


able amounts from 
funds thus created have passed into pri- | country show a large liquidation. 
vate hands and have been used in part in The course of investment holdings shown 
the liquidation of debt. in the next chart indicates a large growth 
Preliminary figures for all member banks of investments in reserve cities while at 
for the first quarter of the year, which | country banks the volume of investments 
have just become available, indicate that | has fluctuatel relativel little. The growth 
there has pveen a decrease of $112,000,000 of investments in the reserve city banks 
in loans and investments during the first| other than New York during the first 
quarter of 1931, a smaller decrease than is ' quarter of this year amounted to $650,000,- 
usual for this period of the year. The!000, a larger growth than at any earlier 
decrease in loans and investments at the| period of similar duration. 


the same magnitude as the total decrease, 
while banks in Chicago and other reserve 
cities showed an increase of over $200,- 
000,000, offset by an equivalent decrease, 
in country banks. Analysis of figures for 
the member banks as a whole shows that 
during the first quarter of the year there | 
was a decrease of $185,000,000 in member- 
bank loans to banks and of $1,079,000,000 
in loans to other customers, whil® open- 
market loans increased by $220,000,000 and 
investments «by $931,000,000, of which 
in holdings of United 
States Government securities. | 

Of the decrease in loans to customers, 
$573,000,000 represented a liquidation of 
loans to trade and industry, reflecting 





The movements of investments of 
New York City banks, other re- 
serve city banks and “country” 
banks are shown in the chart; 
Chicago is included with “other” 
reserve cities; so-called “country” 
banks include all member banks 
other than central reserve and re- 
serve city banks. 


and $400,000.000 represented a decline in 
security loans to customers, excluding 
brokers outside of New York City. This 
decrease in security loans to such cus- | 
tomers has carried the total considerably 
below the level of the Autumn of 1929. 
The rapid liquidation of loans to New 
York brokers following upon the break in The net result of the movements of 
the stock market at that time was accom- the different items in the banks’ loans 
panied by an increase in security loans|and investments since October, 1928, is 
made by the banks directly to their cus- | shown in the fourth chart, which com- 
tomers, so that at the end of 1930 this'’ pares the course of total loans and in- 
class of loans was still above its level in| vestments in New York City, in other re- 
October, 1929. Since the beginning of this | serve cities, and in country banks. It ap- 
year, however, there has been a considera- 
ble liquidation of these security loans to/ little change in member bank credit in 
it has occurred in all; New 
1930. In other reserve cities there 
little change after the last quarter of 
1929. In country banks the rapid growth 
| of credit stopped in the middle of 1928; 
the volume then remained practiéally un- 
changed until the last quarter of 1929, 
and after that time diminished contin- 
| uously and rapidly. This decrease in coun- 


classes of banks. 
Decrease in Loans 


To Banks Is Shown 


All classes of banks also showed de- 


and to other customers, and all the banks 
except country banks showed increases in 
holdings of open-market paper. Invest- 
ment holdings also increased in all classes 
of banks, the largest increase being at 
At all classes of 
banks, furthermore, practically the entire 
increase was in holdings of Government 


|tinuous process of ‘iquidation of 
|loans, reflecting diminished demand for 
| credit because of the decline in business 
activity and in the prices of agricultural 
commodities. 


securities, and in the case of country 
banks there was a decrease of $43,000,000 | - aeieaiabaneiameiaaaibiii 
in other securities, while holdings of 


Other Reserve Cty Rome 


United States Government securities in- 
creased by $107,000.000. The following 
table shows changes in the various items 
for the different groups of banks for the 
first quarter: 


Changes in mentber bank loans and invest- 
ments during first quarter of 1931: 





(In millions of dollars, Preliminary figures.) 
Increase or decrease during first quarter 
of 1931: Total, A: New York City banks*. B; ——————$—} ——— —} 
other reserve city banksy, C “country” 
banks, D New York City Bonk 
A B Cc D | ot 
Loans and investments 
70) 2 \ er —112 —111 207 —206 
Loans to banks... —185 —129 51 —3 
Loans to customers 
—total ..... -—~1,079 —333 —497 —249 
Secured by stocks 
ind bonds .. —505 —165 —291 —50 
Otherwise secured 
and unsecured ... —573 —16®—207 —199 
Open-market loans— 
MOREE asnave seats 220 4-126 4114 —18 
To brokers in New 
York City Baia 131 +85 +59 —13 The movement of total loans and 
CMerapee-maree fg as | Mevestments of New York City 
Investments—-total . $931 +227 +641 +63 banks, other reserve city banks 
United States Gov- Bee dee a and “country” banks are shown 
ernment securities +92 227 +587 7 ‘ : ; ion 
Other secunjgies.. mt) 1 135 43 in the chart; Chicago is included 


with “other” reserve cities; so- 

called “country” banks include all 

member banks other than central 
reserve and reserve city banks. 


*Central reserve city banks only, 
tIncludes Chicago banks. 
anne loans to brokers outside New York 
SAcceptances 
paper purchased. 
The course of total loans and invest- 
|}ments of member banks since the begin- 
ning of 1922, with certain classifications, 
{is shown in the following chart (shown 
above). It shows that total loans and in- 
| vestments increased fairly continuously to 
the end of 1928 but showed relatively little 
change after that time. During the year 
1929 there was a rapid growth in loans to 
customers, largely offset by liquidation 
both of investments and of open-market 
loans. Since the beginning of 1930, how- 
ever, there has been a large growth in 
investments and relatively little change in 


purchased and commercial 


This survey brings out the facts that 
for a period of more than two years there 
has been no growth in bank credit, and 
| that at the financial centers liquidation of 
| loans to trade and industry has been more 
than offset by purchases of investments 
and open-market paper, while at country 
banks liquidation of commercial loans has 
not been accompanied by increased pur- 
chases in the open market. It appears 
that the banks, taken as a whole, having 
/an abundance of funds released from 
trade and industry have not kept them 
idle but have employed them in the in- 
vestment market. Until the end of 1930 
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Increased Loans 
Full Guaranties = eld Valid by Supr eme Court And Investments 


| For State Funds Law Declared Not to Impair Legal Rights of | Shown for Week 


: State of Arizona 





Securities Which Cover De- 








‘Condition Statement of the 
| Member Banks of Reserve 
System Reveals Gain in 
Net Demand Deposits 


(Continued from Page 6.] 


in such a way as to interfere with the en- 
joyment by Arizona, or those claiming 
under it, of any rights already perfected | 
or with the right of Arizona to make addi- 


of which the United States is the proprietor.’ 

Colorado River Compact, H. R. Doc. No. 605, | 
67th Cong., 4th Sess, March 2. 1923. p. 6. As| 
to extent of this land and irrigation proj-} 


ple Margin of Safety, De- 
pository Board Declares 





the banks, and the!City banks, while the other banks of the | 


York City since the beginning of | 
was | 


try-bank assets has been due to a con-| 
local | 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA,, May 18. 

After an investigation into the more 

; than $11,006,000 of bonds and warrants 
held by the State Treasury as surety for 


| posits Should Afford Am- 
| 
| 


deposits of State funds in 440 Oklahoma! 


| banks, a committee of three, representing 

the State Depository Board, has made its 
| report with recommendations as to fu- 
| ture policy regarding State deposits and 
| guaranties. 

Governor William H. Murray, J. Berry 
King, Attorney General, and Ray O. 
; Weems, State Treasurer, comprise the 
State Depository Board. The _ investiga- 
tion included securities held by the Treas- 
jury for the account of 432 active de- 
pository banks and eight which had failed. 

The committee listed 67 banks with 
some securities which should be examined 
still more with a view of change in se- 
curity or the putting up of a margin in 
— or warrants involved if facts war- 
rant. 

The committee reported it had checked 


; urer’s record and found in all cases they 
meet the statutory requirements. The 
committee did not find any depository ac- 
counts exceeding the maximum permitted 
by law. 

| Suggestions, recommendations and ex- 
| ceptions listed by this committee in its 
report, include: 

“That warrants pledged by banks be 
endorsed by the depositing bank ‘in some 
cases, warrants now held are not en- 
dorsed). 

“That a policy be adopted, in connection 
with accepting bonds of small towns and 
school districts, of requiring proper finan- 
cial statement of the municipality and 
unless said statement shows only a small 
per capita debt, that a margin of 15 to 25 
| per cent be required. We further recom- 


; mend that bonds of very small towns not | 
| be accepted in any amount, except where | 


extreme caution and thorough investiga- 
tion is made and we think in this case 
that a margin should be required. 

“It is recommended that a margin be 
required on all warrants, except State and 
county, and also that warrants be replaced 
by depositing banks when not paid within 
six months after the end of the fiscal year 
for which they are issued. 

“We ‘further recommend that in so far 
as possible, preference be given to Okla- 
homa securities and that where securities 
of other States, counties or municipalities 
are submitted, thorough investigation be 
made as to legality of the issue and as to 


the financial condition of the municipality | 


before approval is given. 

“We also recommend that in the fu- 
ture unless first-grade securities such as 
United States bonds, State bonds, State 
warrants or surety bonds are submitted, a 
wide diversification be required of any 
other security offered. 

“We recommend further that in case of 
| bank failures, as early action as possible 
be taken toward the liquidation of securi- 
ties held with a view of closing the ac- 
count, and if any loss is sustained, that 
this may be determined and eliminated 
according to law.” 


Railroad Would Abandon 


| = 
| 2-cent Passenger Fare 
MontTcomery, Ata., May 18. 
The experiment of the St. Louis & San 
| Francisco Railroad in reducing its coach 
passenger fare from 3.6 to 2 cents a mile, 
in an effort to regain lost business, has 
failed and the railroad desires to return 
to the higher rate, according to informa- 
tion sent to the Public Service Commission 
| by the road’s vice president, J. R. Koontz. 





pears from this chart that there has been | 


| ‘The railroad executive notified the Com- 

mission that it was planned to revert to 
{the old rate on July 1, as the experi- 
mental tariff established three months ago 
had not served to increase travel but had 
resulted in a substantial reduction in rev- 
enue. 

The lower rate was authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
several State Commissions on the line 
operated between Pensacola, Fla., and St. 
Louis, Mo 





Brokerage License Law 
In Montana Clarified 


HELENA, Mont., May 18. 
Investment companies and stock brok- 
ers dealing exclusively in securities ex- 


empted from the operation of the blue- | 


sky law of Montana do not need to pro- 
cure a license from the Investment Com- 
missioner, nor do their agents have to pro- 
cure a license, according to an opinion 
of Attorney General L. A. Foot, given to 
the Investment Commissioner, George P. 
Porter. 

| “If a stock broker or investment com- 
| pany deals exclusively in cks listed on 
|} the New York, Boston and Chicago stock 
; exchanges they, and their agents, are ex- 


empted from the necessity of procuring | 


|a license but if they handle securities 
which are not exempt, in addition to those 
which are exempt, then they and their 
agents would be required to be licensed,” 
Mr. Foot ruled. 


Foreign Control of Banks 
Of Wisconsin Opposed 


Mapison, Wis., May 16. 
A joint resolution asking the Legisla- 


jture to declare a policy of opposition to} 
out-of-State control of Wisconsin banks | 


has been introduced into the Senate by 
Senator Bernhard Gettleman, Milwaukee. 
Declaration of opposition to sale or trans- 
fer of contro] of Wisconsin banks to out- 
of-State corporations was proposed in the 
resolution, which would have the Legisia- 
ture declare “it will not tolerate any such 
transfer of control of banks in Wisconsin 
tg Wall Street or other outside interests.” 


the securities on hand against the Treas- | 


tional legal appropriations and to enjoy | 
the same. 


Mr. Justice McReyno.ps is of the opin- | 


ion that the motions to dismiss should 
be overruled and the defendants required | 
to answer. | 


1.—The further allegation that the proposed | 
dam, reservoir, and power plants, when com- | 


pleted, may not be subject to the taxing 
power of Arizona, may be disregarded. The 
act provides that the title to such works 


shall remain forever in the United States, and 
such exemption is but an ordinary incident 
of any public undertaking by 
Government. 


2.—Compare The Daniel Ball, 10 Wall. 557, 


563: The Montello, 20 Wall. 430; St. Anthony | 


Water Power Co. v. St. Paul Water 
168 U. S. 349; Leovy v. United 
8. 621; Economy Light & Power 

256 U. S. 113; Okla- 
S. 574. 590, 591; Brewer- 


Falls 
Commissioners, 
States, 177 U 
Co. v. United States, 
homa v. Texas, 258 U 


Elliott Oil & Gas Co. v. United States, 260 
U. 8. 77, 86; United States v. Holt State Bank, 
270 U. S. 49, 56, 57. 


3.—Navigability extended as far north as 
the mouth of the Virgin River at Black Can- 
yon. See Report Upon the Colorado River of 
the West, H. R. Ex. Doc. No. 90, 36th Cong., 
lst Sess., June 5, 1860, pts. I-II, and maps; 
H. R. Mis. Doc. No. 37. 42d Cong., Ist Sess., 
| April 15, 1871; H. R. Ex. Doc. No. 18, 5ist Cong., 
2d Sess., Dec. 2, 1890; H. R. Doc. No. 101, 
54th Cong., lst Sess., Dec. 27, 1895; H. R. Doc 
No. 67, 56th Cong., 2d Sess., Dec. 5, 1900; 
Ann Rep., Chief of Engineers, War Depart- 
ment, 1879, pp. 1773-85; Hodge, Arizona As It 
| Is, (1877) pp. 208-10; Hinton, Handbook to Ari- 
zona (1878), pp. 66-67, 371-72, 
Freeman, The Colorado River (1923), cc. I, V, 
VII, particularly pp. 146-67; Sloan, History of 
Arizona (1930), vol. i., pp. 216-36. 

By the act of July 5, 1884, c. 229, 23 Stat, 
| 133, 144, Congress appropriated $25,000 for 


the improvement of navigation on the Colo- | 


rado River between Fort Yuma gnd a point 
30 miles above Rioville. which “was located 
at the mouth of the Virgin River. An addi- 
tional $10,000 for a levee at Yuma was appro- 


riated by the act of July 22, 1892, c. 158, 
7 Stat. 88. 108-09. See H. R. Doc. Nos. 204 
and 237, 58th Cong., 2d Sess., Dec. 18, 1903. 


| As to navigability north and west of Boulder 
Canyon, see United States v. Utah, 283 
s. 
4.—See Report by Director of Reclamation 
Service on Problems of Imperial Valley and 
| Vicinity, Sen. Doe. No, 142, 67th Cong., 2d 
Sess., Feb. 23, 1922, pp. 3-10, 240; Report of the 
psec cag River Board 
| 


,U. 


Project, H. R. Doc. 
| Sess., Dec. 3, 1928, pp. 12-14; Report of the 
| All-American Canal Board, July 22, 1919, pp. 
24-33. For the geological history of the lower 
| Colorado area. see Information Presented to the 
| House Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
| tion in connection with H. R. 2903, 68th Cong., 
Ist Sess., 1924, pp. 135-43. All the former 
| documents on the Colorado River Development 
{were adopted as part of the hearings on 
| Boulder Canyon Project Act. See Hearings 
| Before the House Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation on H. R. 5773, 70th Cong., Ist 
Sess., Jan. 6, 1928, pp. 8-10. 


5.—The House Committee on Irrigation and 


| Reclamation stated that one of the purposes | 


of the act was to have the flow of the river 
below the dam “regulated and even” and thus 
“susceptible to use by power boats and other 
small craft. The great reservoir will, of 
course, be a of navigation.” 
Boulder Canyon Pr 

Cong., Ist Sess.. March 15, 1928, p. 6 
control of silt deposits, see id., pp. 16-17 
similar report was made to the Senate. 
Boulder Canyon Project, Sen. 
Cong., Ist Sess., March 20, 1928, pp. 5-7, 16-20. 
The House Committee said in summary: "The 
proposed dam would improve navigation prob- 
ably more than any other works which could 
be constructed. The dam will so regulate the 
flow as to make the river 
of navigation for 200 miles below and im- 
pound water above which could easily be 
| navigated for more than 75 miles." H. R. Rep. 
918, supra, p. 22. Compare Hearings before 
the House Committee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation on H. R. 5773, 70th Cong., Ist Sess., 


As to 
A 
See 


pt. 3, Jan. 13-14, 1928, pp. 340-41; Hearings 
Before the Senate Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation on S. 728 and §. 1274, id., 


Jan. 17-21, 1928, pp. 368-77, 384, 420-21. Since 
below Black Canyon the Colorado River is 
a boundary stream, such navigation will be 
at least partially interstate. 


6. Reliance is also had upon the fact that 
the bill as originally introduced contained no 
reference to navigation, but that the state- 
ments of this purpose, found in the act, were 
inserted during the course of the hearings 
See Minority Views, H. R. Rep. No. 918, 70th 


Cong., Ist Sess., pt. 3, pp. 14-18. 
7.—Similarly, no inquiry may be made con- 
cerning the motives or wisdom of a State 
legislature acting within its proper powers. 
United States v. Des Moines Navigation «& 
Railway Co., 142 U. 8. 510, 544; Atchison, To- 


peka & Santa Fe R. R. Co. v Matthews, 174 
U. S. 96, 102; Calder v. Michigan, 218 U. 8 
591, 598; Rast v. Van Deman & Lewis, 240 U 
8S. 342, 357, 366. Compare O'Gorman & Young, 
Inc., v. Hartford Fire Insurance Co., 282 U. 8. 
251, 258. 

8—"'A large part of the land through 
which the Colorado River flows, or which is 
adjacent or tributary to it, is public domain 


Low Prices for Silver 
Blamed on Dumping Policy 


{Continued from Page 1.) 

| 000,000 ounces. The average yearly con- 
sumption during that time has been about 
265,000,000 ounces. The consumption has 
been greater than the output. There has 
been no improved machinery or inventions 


for the production of silver of any mo-| 
But some things | 
have happened which may well account| 


ment during that time. 


for the present debasement of silver. 

Since that time England called in and 
remelted its silver coinage, reissuing the 
| metal with silver content reduced to five- 
tenths instead of nine-tenths. Since that 
time France withdrew all its silver coin- 
age, issuing paper, brass, nickel amd cop- 
per instead. Australia took action along 
similar lines. 

In 1925 India was put on a gold bullion 
standard. At that time India was taking 
about 40 per cent of the world’s supply. 
|The world’s silver prices sunk 10 per 
cent in 1926. In 1925 silver stood at 
69.07 cents. It has since gone to 27 cents 
an ounce. 

I grant that there has been an oversup- 
ply of silver, but not an overproduction. 
And the oversupply has been brought about 
by governmental action in debasing silver 
and thereby dumping upon the world mar- 
ket thé silver which had been hoarded 
through hundreds of years. It seems to 
me perfectly clear -that the present con- 
dition of silver is not due to overproduc- 
tion but to the aciion of governments in a 
deliberate effort to debase silver. 


}Canyon Dam 
the Reclamation Service on Probiems of im- | 


the Federal | 


| Ist Sess.. 


and maps; | 


on the Boulder Dam | 
No. 446, 70th Cong., 2d} 


See | 
oject, H. R. Rep. 918, 70th | 


Rep. 592, 70th- 


very practicable | 


ects on it in, connection with the Boulder 
see Report of the Director -of 


perial Valley and Vicinity, Sen. Doc. No. 142, 
67th Cong., 2d Sess., Feb. 23, 1922, appendices 
C-D. Se also Department of Interior, Twenty- 
fifth Ann. Rep. Bureau of Reclamation (1926), 
pp. 2-29; Vacant Public Lands on July 1, 
1929, Department of Interior, General Land 
Office, Circular No. 1197. pp 
the International Water Commission, H. 
Doc. No. 359, 7ist Cong., 2d Sess., April 2 
1930, pp. 98-177, and Bibliography, p. 97. 

9.—Compare the legislation for Mississippi 
River flood control, independent of navigation 
improvements. Joint Resolution of May 
1922, c. 175, 42 Stat. 504; Act of Sept. 22, 1922, 
c. 427, sec. 13, 42 Stat. 1038, 1047; act of Dec. 
22, 1927, c. 5, 45 Stat. 2, 38: and particularly 
act of May 15, 1928, c. 569, 45 Stat. 534. 


10.—The Colorado River and its tributaries 


; have frequently been the subject of treaties 


between the United States and Mexico. See 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, Feb. 2, 1848, 
Art. VII, in Malloy, United States Treaties, 
vol. i. pp. 1107, 1111; Gadsden Treaty, Dec. 
30, 1853. Art. IV, id, pp. 1121, 1123; Boundary 
Convention of March 1, 1889, Arts. I, V, id., 
pp. 1167-92. Compare the 1912 proposals re- 


ported in Hearings Before House Committee 
on the Irrigation of Arid Lands, 66th Cong., 
July 9-14, 1919, Append., pp. 323-26. 


As to Rio Grande River, see Convention of 


May 21, 1906. Treaty Series No. 455; 21 Op 
Atty. Gen. 274, 282, 518; Sen. Doc, No. 154, 
S7th Cong., 2d Sess. Feb. 14, 1903. For the 


international aspects of the proposed Colorado 
River Development, see Hearings Before 
the House Committee on Irrigation of Arid 
Lands. 66th Cong. Ist Sess., July 9-14, 1919, 
Append., pp. 323-48; Colorado River Com- 
pact, BH. R. Doc. No. 605, 67th Cong., 4th Sess., 
March 2, 1923, pp. 5-6: Report of the All- 
American Canal Board, July 22, 1919, pp. 14-15; 
Report of International Water Commission 
supra Note 8, pp. 17-23, 85-283. 

11.—Of the total length of 1.293 miles of the 
Colorado River, 688 miles are within or on 
the boundaries of Arizona. After leaving Utah, 


the main river flows for 292 miles wholly 
in Arizona. Then, the middle of the chan- 
nel forms thé boundary between Arizona 


and Navada for 145 miles; and for 235 miles, 
the boundary between Arizona and California 
Tributaries of the river flow within Arizona 
for a combined length of 836 miles, and 
most of these enter the main stream below 
Black Canyon 

12.—An acre-foot is the quantity of water 
required to cover an acre to a depth of one 
foot—43,5d0 cubic feet. See Wyoming v. Colo- 
rado, 259 U. S. 419, 458. 


13.—The allegation is in substance this. Of 
the average annual flow of 18,090,000 acre- 
feet, the act and compact permit 


quantity must satisfy all existing avpropria- 
tions as well as all future appropriations, Of 
these 15.000.000, one-half is apportioned to the 


Colorado, Wyoming and New Mexico. The re- 
maining 7,500,000 acre-feet have ben alloted 
}to the so-called Lower Basin, which includes 
Arizona and parts of Nevada and California 
Of the water thus alloted to the lower 
| basin, 6,500,000 acre-feet have already been 
appropriated; and, under a contract made by 
Wilbur with the Metropolitan Water District 
of Southern California, the remaining 1,000,- 
000 are to be diverted to it. Thus it is argued 
that consistently with the act and compact 
it will be impossible for Arizona to make 
any further appropriation, unless it be under 
the following provision The compact pro- 
vides that no part of the 3,000,000 acre-feet 
of the estimated annual flow, not now appor- 
tioned, shall be appropriated unti! after Oct 
1, 1963, as such water may be 
satisfy rights of Mexico. through which coun- 
try the river flows after 
States 


basin States may require 
States to deliver from 
| one-half of 
the deficit 
may use, but not legally appropriate, 
| unappropriated water which 


the upper basin 
their apportionment, 
the amount required to meet 


any 
is available for 


use by it; and that this restricted right does | 


|not justify the expenditures 
| putting the water to beneficial use in Arizona 
14.—There is in the bill a further allega 
tion 
hat, under color of the act, Wilbur has olnoe 


Necessary for 


jt 


and taken possession of all that part of the} 


| Colorado River which flows in Arizona and 
on the boundary thereof, and‘of the water 
now flowing therein, and of all the dam sites 
and reservoir sites suitable for irrigation of 
the Arizona land and for the generation of 
|electric power “and now has said river, said 
water and said sites in his possession: and 
has excluded and is now excluding the State 
of Arizona, its citizens, inhabitants and prop- 
erty owners from said river, said water and 
said sites, and from all access thereto: hes 
prevented and is now preventing said State 
its citizens, inhabitants and property owners 
from appropriating any of said 8,000,000 acre- 


feet of unappropriated water * * But 
from other parts of the bill and from the 
argument, it is clear that there has been no 


physical taking of possession of anything, and 
that Wilbur has not trespassed on lands be- 
longing either to Arizona or any 
izens This allegation is thus merely a 
clusion of law from the fact that Wilbur 
conformity with the provisions of the 
has made plans for the construction of 
dam and reservoir, promulgated 
concerning the use of the water to be stored 
one executed contracts for the use of some 
of it. 


15 It is also argued that of the 7,500,900 
acre-feet allotted by the compact to the 
upper basin States, only 2,500,000 have already 


"on - 

in 
act 
che 
regulations 


|been appropriated, and that thus the pres- 
ently unused surplus of 5,000,000 acre-feet 
cannot be appropriated in Arizona. But Ari- } 


zona is not bound by the compact as it has | 


withheld ratification If and when with- 


drawals pursuant to the compact by the upper | 
of water | 


basin States diminish the amount 
actually available for use in Arizona, appro- 
priate action may then be brought 

The allegation that the inclusion in the 
compact of the waters of the Gila River (all 
|of which are said to have been appropriated 
in Arizona) operates to reduce the amount of 
water which may be taken by that State, 
can likewise be disregarded. Not being bound 
by the compact, Arizona has not assented to 
this inclusion of the Gila appropriations in 
the allotment to the lower basin; and there 
is no allegation that Wilbur or any of the de- 


fendant States are interfering with perfected 
rights to the waters of that river, which 
}enters the Colorado 286 miles 


Canyon 






| 





3-10; Report of | 
1, | 


| $24,000,000, Government 


the pres- | 
ent final appropriation of only 15,009,000. This 


so-called Upper Basin, which includes Utah. | 


required to 


leaving the United 
If the satisfaction of recognized Mex- | 
ican rights reduces the unappropriated water 
below 1,000,000 acre-feet annually. the lower 


It is claimed that Arizona thus | 


of its cit-| 


below Black 





The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 
Statement of weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities on May 13, made 
public May 18, shews little net change in 
total loans and investments for the week, 
a substantial increase in the New York 
district being largely offset by reductions 
in other districts. Net demand deposits 
increased $169,000,000, largely in the New 
York district, while time deposits declined 
deposits $23,- 
000,000 and borrowings from Federal re- 
serve banks $14,000,000 
_ Loans on securities increased $67,000,000 
in the New. York district and $7,000,000 in 
the San Francisco district. and declined 
$36,000,000 in the Chicago district, $8,000,- 
000 in the Philadelphia district and $7,- 
000,000 in the Boston district, all report- 
ing banks showing a net increase of $10, 
000,000. “All other” loans increased $15,- 
000,000 in the New York district and $7,- 
000,000 in the Philadelphia district, and 
declined $7,000,000 in the Boston district, 
$6,000,000 in the Cleveland district and 
$7,000,000 at ail reporting banks. 

Holdings of United States Govermment 
| Securities increased $28,000,000 in the New 

York district, $7,000,000 in the San Fran- 
cisco district and $6,000,000 in the Boston 
district, and declined $30,000,000 in the 
Philadelphia district and $6,000,000 each 
in the Cleveland and Dallas districts, all 
| reporting banks showing a net increase of 
$5,000,000. Holdings of other securities in- 
creased $22,000,000 in the New York dis- 
trict and declined $9,000,000 in the San 
Francisco district, all reporting banks 
showing an increase of $2,000,000. 

Borrowings of weekly reporting member 
banks from Federal reserye banks aggre- 
gated $22,000,000 on May 13, the principal 
change for the week being a decrease of 


| $12,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco. 


(Principal resources and liabilities 
of weekly reporting member banks in 
| each Federal reserve district on May 
| 13, as made public by the Federal Re- ° 
serve Board May 18 are printed in 
tabulated form at the bottom of 
page 10.) 
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U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


| "ay 1h. 





Made Public May 18, 1931 





Receipts 
Customs receipts eee $1,309,127.99 

Internal-revenue receipts 
Income tax . ate eos ki eee 943,781.70 

Miscellaneous internal rev- 

enue Vane neeeeeksnaus ioe 2,079,487.05 
Miscellanecus receipts 439.040.74 
Total ordinary receipts $4,771.437.43 
Public debt receipts ........., 28,920.00 


Balance previous day . 206,779,511.64 











Total 5 see es: $311,579,869.12 
Expenditures 
General expenditures $6,133,475.51 
Interest on public debt . 438,386.40 
Refunds of receipts ........ 531,498.60 
Panama Canal am : 6,444.27 
Operations in special accounts 259,762.51 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund ae cance 66,446.65 
Civil-service retirement fund .. 54,558.84 
Investment of trust funds . 93,253.37 
Total ordinary expenditures $7,583.826.15 
Other public debt expenditures 4,150,698.50 
BAIANCE COGRY onc ccccccscceee 199,845,344.47 
Total ceseeseee $2I579,869.12 





| 96/ 
of Every Dollar 


from Sales of Gas 
and Electricity 


062 of New England Gas and 
Electric Association gross 
revenue is derived from sales of gas 
and electricity — unsurpassed for 
stability and steady growth. 

The Gold Debenture Bonds 
due 1947, ’48, and '50, with neg- 
ligible prior charges, are superior 
to many first and refunding mort- 
gage bonds of public utility op- 
erating companies. 

Actively traded on the New York 
Curb Exchange. 

Telephone BOwling Green 9-3957 
or write far Folder E165. 


(ieneral Utility Securities 


Incorporated 
New York 


61 Broadway 





open-market loans, while loans to cus- 
tomers have decreased in the aggregate 
by $3,250,000,000, of which $2,250,000,000 


by stocks and bonds. 


the increase in investments was in bonds 
other than United States bonds, while in 
the first quarter of this year, with the 


represents a decrease in loans not secured | increase in Government issues, the banks’ 


purchases have been largely concentrated 


An analysis of the course of loans to in this class of investments. 


customers beginning with the last quarter 
of 1928, when these figures became avail- 
able, to the present time is presented in 
the next chart. Customer loans of New 


| 


York City banks, which rose rapidly in| 


Absorbed | 1929, have declined since the beginning | 


by The Second National Bank of Paterson,|of 1930 and are now at approximately | 


mua, 

Consolidations: 

The Mechanics National Bank of Millville, 
N. J., capital, $150,000, and Millville Trust 


Company, Millville, N. J 
solidated May 13 under act of Nov. 7, 
as amended Feb. 25, 1927, under the charter 
ot The Mechanics National Bank of Mill- 
ville, No. 5208, and under the corporate title 
of “The Mechanics National Bank & Trust 
Company of Millville,” with capital stock of 
$250,000 : 

The Farmers & Merchants National Bank 
of Morris, Ill., capital, $100,000, and The 
Grundy County National Bank, Morris, Ill 
capital, $100,000, consolidated May 16 under 
*act of Nov. 7, 1918, as amended Feb. 25, 1927, 
under charter and corporate title of “The 
Grundy County National Bank,” No. 531, with 
capital stock of $150,000, 


capital, $100,000, con- 


‘ 


| 
ago. The course of customer loans in 


other reserve cities has been somewhat 
similar, but the decline since October, 





1918.| 1929, has carried them materially below 


the figure in the Autumn of 1928. In 
| country banks the increase in 1929 was 
;}much less marked; a decline began with 
the fourth quarter of the year and has 
been continuous since that time. At the 
present time the level of country bank 
loans to customers is $700,000,000 below 
the level in the Autumn of 1928. The 
chart brings out the fact that for the 





Bill for Bank Inquiry 
Defeated in Wisconsin 


Mapison, Wis., May 18. 
A bill providing for an interim commit- 


the same level as two and one-half years | tee to study chain banking has been killed 


in the Wisconsin Assembly, 

Introduction of the bill would have re- 
quired consent of two-thirds of the As- 
sembly. 
its introduction and 31 against. 

Assemblyman Charles A. Budlong, Mari- 
nette, led the fight against the interim 
committee bill. 





State Bank Examiner Named 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., May 18. 
The appointment of John Bingham as 


period covered there has been no liquida- | State Bank Examiner has been announced 
tion. of loans to customers at New York by Governor Arthur Seligman. 


The roll call showed 58 favoring | 








FINANCIAL NOTICE 






Serving the 
Agricultural Northwest 


THE INTERSTATE POWER COMPANY group of operating prop- 
erties of the Utilities Power & Light ystem serve about 400 
thriving towns and communities, located principally in lowa, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, North and South Dakota and Nebraska— 
one of the richest and most prosperous agricultural regions in the 
world. No similar area today has a greater per capita wealth, 


Class A Stock traded 
en New York Stock 
Exchange and Chi- 
cage Stock Exchange, 


Pursuant to the provisions of the Banking Law of the State of New York 
Section 72 thereof as amended by Chapter 310 of the Laws of 1931 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN TO ALL PERSONS HAVING CLAIMS 
| against 
| 


The Bank of United States 


heretofore conducting business in the Boroughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn, Bronz 
and Queens, all in the City and State of New York, to present the said claims 
to me and to make proper proof thereof at 535 Fifth Avenue, Borough of Man- | 
hattan, City of New York the main office of the said bank or at any place for- } 


| NOTICE TO FILE CLAIMS 
| 
| 
| 


merly maintained as a branch office of said bank in the Borough of Manhattan, 
the Borough of Breoklyn, the Berough of Bronx, the Borough of Queens, 


Class B and Common 
Stocks traded on New 
York Cure and Chi- 
| cago Stock Exchanges. 


| | on or before the 29th day of June 1931, the last day for 
presenting such claims being the 29th day of June 1931. 
After said date, no claim will be accepted by me. 


Dated, New York, 
the 6th day of May, 1931, 





Consult your lecal investment deeler er write for descriptive literature 


Uniumes Power « Licht Securrnes Company 


327 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


JOSEPH A. BRODERICK, 


Superintendent of Banks of the State ef New York, in charge of 
The Bank of United States in Liquidation. 
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Making Manufactured Goods 


Attractive to Consumer + + 


Massachusetts Supervisor of Vocational Art 
Education Shows How His Work Is Related 
to Industrial and Business Life of State 


' By JOHN E. ALCOTT 


Supervisor, Vocational Art Education in Industry and Business, Department of Education, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


HY should anyone be interested in art in 
industry? I know there are some peo- 
ple who wonder why art in industry is 

a thing which manufacturers have become 
enthusiastic about. I know they are wonder- 
ing whether or not it is going to cost them 
any money to become excited about it. They 
are asking, “Does it mean that we have to 
pay more for our dish pans and our shoes, 
our hats and our houses? Does this art busi- 
ness mean more expense?” ‘These are some 
of the questions which they are asking. 


In the first place, everyone is looking for 
dividends, the manufacturer, the retailer, and 
the consumer. For what are dividends but 
the return from an investment. We may in- 
vest time, we may invest effort, we may in- 
vest money. In every case a wise investment 
returns interest to the person who made that 
investment. It matters not whether our in- 
vestment be of time, effort, or money. We 
want a dividend. 


The manufacturer who is investing time, 
and effort, and money in making commod- 
ities for us to use has a right to get a divi- 
dend. The retailer who is investing his time 
and his effort and his money has the right 
to get a dividend. In both of these cases, 
this dividend is twofold; a satisfaction and 
thrill dividend from a piece of work well 
done, and a money dividend. 


+ + 

Those who are consumers sometimes for- 
get that in their investment for food, clothes, 
and shelter, for furnishings, for everything 
that they spend money for and time and 

, effort, must also expect to get a dividend. 
The difference between the consumer and 
the manufacturer is that the consumer does 
not get a cash dividend. His dividend must 
be had in terms of satisfaction and pleasure 
in the use of the article in which he has 
invested. 

There are four kinds of dividends—there 
are the tangible dividends, value; intangible 
dividends, which are satisfaction, pleasure, 
pride and thrill; present dividends in which 
we expect a very quick response; and future 
dividends in which our investment is for the 
future. We must look for all four kinds in 
terms, not of money, but in terms of satis- 
faction. In buying an article, no matter 
what the nature of this article may be, we 
must look for these four dividends. 

How then may art or good taste be used to 
help make dividends for the consumer? How 
may the activities of the manufacturer along 
the lines of art in industry benefit the con- 
sumer? The answer is very definite. Bene- 
fit to the consumer is in greater utility 
through greater beauty. If one were to buy 
a car, and selected a car which would run 
and which would seat a sufficient number of 
people in a more or less comfortable manner, 
even if the car had no tires, nor top, nor 
windshield, nor upholstery, it would still be 
a car. It would be what we term minimum 
function. It would just get by. On the other 
hand, if we begin to put rubber tires on so 
that the car rides easily, if we keep the mo- 
tor in excellent repair so that there is great 
power, and but a slight vibration, if we have 
heavy upholstery for great comfort in rid- 
ing, and the beautiful body work so that the 
car is a positive thing of beauty, we are then 
approaching maximum functioning. It is 


giving us a great deal more than mere utility. 

Any article to be really beautiful must 
have utility, and any article to have maxi- 
mum utility must be beautiful. Beauty ap- 
plied to the things about us is one of the 
most useful things in the world. How fre- 
quently the manner of packaging some trivial 
thing which we may purchase or obtain gives 
us a positive thrill in the use of that article. 
It is.more fun to use a good looking thing. 


+> + 


One other point that it is necessary to con- 
sider is the question of sustained or more or 
less permanent beauty. How frequently 
when we are shopping, we notice some par- 
ticular item on the counter, and walking over 
to it, pick it up only to drop it again quickly, 
realizing that although it attracted our at- 
tention, that it has no permanent appeal to 
us. Frequently, we may even purchase the 
article, and after having it sent home dis- 
cover to our regret :that the article is not 
what we want, and is forthwith returned to 
the store. We may even purchase the article, 
and wear it for a time only to tire of it very 
quickly and long before its natural and in- 
tended life has elapsed. Good art in indus- 
try will insure the fact that articles which 
the consumer may purchase will have sus- 
tained good taste. 

The question that confronts the manufac- 
turer and the individual today is that of how 
to determine whether or not a thing is in 
good taste. Design should be a matter of 
rational background more than haphazard 
uninformed judgment. 

Some people who select merchandise are 
very apt to depend upon their personal 
whims rather than upon rational thinking 
and logical information. It is necessary that 
we have some measure of good taste. Good 
taste is something like common sense. Most 
of us feel that we have at least enough, and 
yet it isn’t enough. We must train the selec- 
tive powers. We must know what makes 
good design. 

It is the duty of the manufacturer to so 
carefuliy plan the design of his merchandise 
that it will give this thrill of ownership and 
pleasure in use to the greatest number of 
people. To accomplish this means a very 
real and very professional approach through 
the use of expert designers is needed. The 
Massachusetts School of Art recognizes this 
great need, and is trying to follow a program 
which will add through design more visual 
value to the things which the consumers use. 

The manufacturer wants to please the con- 
sumer. The Massachusetts School of Art, 
under the leadership of the Department of 
Education, want to please the manufacturer. 
We believe that real value can be added to 
the things that consumers use every day if 
intelligent designing is done and applied to 
these problems. We believe that the public 
has good taste. We believe that we must 
keep up the standard of that good taste. 

+ + 

The public must try to require of manu- 
facturers that permanence of good taste in 
order that they may get the thrill of using, 
the dividend of satisfaction that all are en- 
titled to have, and intelligent application of 
art or good taste to industry and every-day 
life will bring out new utilities and new 
values in the things which serve us. 





Caring for Dependent Children 
Commissioner Describes New York’s Methods 
By JAMES H. FOSTER 


Assistant Commissioner, Division of Child Welfare, Department of Social Welfare, 
State of New York 


HERE are 46,000 children and 17,000 
mothers with a few aunts and grand- 
mothers in New York State who live in 

their own homes from Montauk Point to 
Buffalo and from Staten Island to Rouses 
Point, through the assistance given to them 
by the State’s 48 boards of child welfare. 


Nothing appeals more strongly to human 
sympathy than the widowed mother and her 
young children left destitute and in danger 
of losing their home and being separated 
from each other to be cared for by strangers 
unless someone comes to the rescue. It is 
only a few years since the mother facing 
such a situation and needing public relief 
had no alternative but to see her children 
taken away or to attempt to care for them 
with what help she could persuade the local 
poor law officer to give her. Even if she 
could keep her family together it was at the 
cost of her pride, her self-respect and her 
health while the struggle for existence gave 
to the children no fair chance of healthy 
and normal development, of character, mind 
or body. 

To meet the needs of such unfortunate 
families the New York Legislature in 1915 
enacted what is known as the Child Wel- 
fare Law which now provides in each county 
of the State and in the City of New York, 
a board of child welfare whose members 
give their services to the community with- 
out pay and whose duty it is to make allow- 
ances to widowed and certain other mothers 
or near relatives so that children who other- 
wise could not be brought up in their own 
homes but must be sent to child-caring insti- 
tutions may remain together with their 
families and grow up with all the good in- 
Sesnaes and opportunities of normal family 

ife. 


These boards may grant such allowances 
only when the mother is morally, mentally 
and physically fit to care for her children 
and when her husband is dead or is a pris- 
oner in a State prison, or a patient in a 
State hospital for the insane, or permanently 
incapacitated in some other kind of in- 
stitution or has deserted his family and can 
not be found. That is, the board may help 
to preserve a good home when the husband 
and father can no longer be looked to to 
do his part in maintaining the family and 
caring for his children. 

While the members of the boards of child 
welfare receive no money for their work, the 
counties provide what is spent for allowances 


and in most of the larger counties where 
many families are cared for, a paid staff is 
employed to carry out the directions of the 
board. 

During the past year these boards expended 
nearly $9,000,000 for allowances at a cost for 
administration of less than $425,000. If these 
46,000 children had been taken away from 
their’ mothers and sent to institutions, the 
bill for their care would have been about 
$15,000,000. In caring for the State’s depend- 
ent children, the saving of money is, of 
course, not the most important consideration 
but fortunately for the taxpayers’ ket- 
book, it costs less to do the best t g for 
these children and keep them at home under 
their mother’s care than it would to make 
any other kind of provision for them. 

New York State is not alone in providing 
in this way for the preservation of homes 
that would otherwise be destroyed, for all 
but four of our 48 States give mothers’ allow- 
ances in one way or another. But we be- 
lieve that our system of unpaid boards is 
the best of all for it brings to the work the 
Sympathetic interest of intelligent citizens 
who are giving their time and work to what 
they know to be a useful public service. 

_ The principle of home relief and preserva- 
tion of the family is clearly embodied in our 
Public Welfare Law, but the families as- 
sisted by our boards of child welfare are 
looked upon as a distinct group whose neces- 
Sities should be met without recourse to 
ordinary public relief. 

While the boards of child welfare do their 
work under the general supervision of the 
State Department of Social Welfare, they 
have wide discretionary power and are not 
Subjected to State direction. The interest of 
the State Department is directed largely to 
setting up reasonable standards of work and 
promoting uniformity of policy and practice. 
This is done through the Department’s Bu- 
reau of Boards of Child Welfare. 

The money which these boards spend comes 
from the public treasury but the spirit in 
which they make their allowances is that of 
Sympathy, generousity and justice. Their 
expenditures have often been described as 
investments in citizenship. This means that 
the purpose of mother’s allowances is not 
merely to feed and clothe the needy but 
rather to see to it that by making possible 
the preservation of their homes these unfor- 
tunate children may grow up under the care 
of their own mothers so as to be self-respect- 
ing, competent and useful men and women, 


WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, MAY 19, 1931 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


—_ 


PAN AMERICAN UNION’S 
AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM 


Scope of Activities Which Have Been Undertaken by 
Division im Charge of This Work Is Discussed 


—_— 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 
places in the administrative organization. The present sertes deals with Sta- 


By J. L. COLOM 


Chie}, Division of Agricultural Cooperation, Pan American Union 


tistical Research. 


_In the following article, Mr. Colom continues his discussion of the organiza- 
tion and functions of the Division of Agricultural Cooperation of the Pan 
American Union, begun in the issue of May 18. 


ERY soon after the appointment, by 

the Chairman of the Governing 

Board of the Pam American Union, 
of a Special Committee on Agriculture, in 
March, 1928, the Director General of 
the Pan American Union established the 
Division of Agricultural Cooperation 
under Mr. Alberto Adriani, and appointed 
Dr. W. A. Orton, at that time and until 
his death last year, Director of the Tropi- 
cal Plant Research Foundation, as Tech- 
nical Counselor. 

+ + 


To best describe the original plans 
and early program of the Division, the 
following portion of the report of the 
Permanent Committee on Agriculture 
presented to the Governing Board at 
the meeting of Dec. 5, 1928, is given: 

“The principal task of the office, as 
understood from the resolution of the 
Board, is to prepare for the inter-Amer- 
ican Conference on Agriculture, Fores- 
try, and Animal Industry that is in pros- 
pect. The office at the present moment 
is engaged in drafting the program of 
the Conference. In the selection of 
topics to constitute that agenda, the 
office has been guided by the spirit of 
the resolutions of the Sixth Conference. 
The topics have been formulated so as 
to include problems of continental inter- 
est and to attract and promote the co- 
operation of all countries. 

“With a view to the better organiza- 
tion of the Conference and to make 
easier and more efficacfous the discus- 
sions, the topics have been assigned to 
three groups: (1) Problems dealing with 
questions of agri-technique; (2) Prob- 
lems dealing with agricultural economics; 
and (3) plant and animal diseases and 
pests, quarantine and regulatory prob- 
lems. The provisional list of topics un- 
der the first two headings was formu- 
lated and transmitted to the National 
Committees, with the recommendation 
that they be so good as to communicate 
their suggestions and criticisms to the 
Pan American Union. The office is now 
working on the list of topics to be in- 
cluded in the third group, and this list 
will be sent to the National Committees 
as soon as possible. 

“In connection with the preparatory 
work for the Conference, the Division of 
Agricultural Cooperation has commenced 
to gather documentations on the differ- 
ent topics, for the Purpose of making 
studies to illustrate the Subject and to 
serve to orientate the discussions and to 
constitute a basis for the resolutions of 
the Conference. 

+ + 


“In addition to the task of pre aration 
for the Conference, the Division can 
render many services of benefit to agri- 
culture. Its functions can not be defi- 
nitely determined until the Inter-Ameri- 
on Costenmnes takes place; but pro- 
visionally, the followin rr i i 
See ee & program is being 

“(a) Study of the organization of agri- 
culture in the various countries cna 
establishment of relations with the de- 


partments of agriculture, experimental 
stations, agricultural schools, periodical 
publications on agriculture, and indivi- 
duals prominent as agriculturists or busi- 
ness men; ; 

“(b) Organization of an information 
service, with a view to making the Pan 
American Union a clearing house in 
agriculture and forestry for the Ameri- 
can countries; 

“(e) Promotion of exchange of seeds 
and plants among the countries members 
of the Pan American Union, and study 
of their needs in connection with the 
introduction of new plants and the de- 
velopment of new agricultural industries; 

“(q) Promotion of scientific research 
in agriculture. In this connection the 
Division is making an effort to organize 
and render assistance to the organization 
of surveys of soil, vegetation, and agri- 
cultural production in the countries of 
America. These efforts are already as- 
suming concrete and positive form in 
some countries of America; 

“(e) Promotion of scientific forestry 
in Latin America, assistance in forestry 
surveys, testing of woods for industrial 
uses, study of relations existing between 
forests and water courses; , 

“(f) Study of the organization of agri- 
culture on other continents with the idea 
of adapting the results obtained to Latin 
America. 

+ 
66'PHE correspondence incidental to re- 
quests which come from nearly all 
the countries of America for information 
about methods of cultivation, plant and 
animal diseases, methods on instruction, 
etc., is constantly increasing. 

“The Division is working on a directory 
which will list government offices and 
organizations in charge of the promo- 
tion of agriculture in the different coun- 
tries of America; agricultural associa~ 
tions, schools of agriculture, experiment 
stations, botanical gardens, agricultural 
magazines, agriculturists of recognized 
distinction in the different countries. 

“The Office of Agricultural Cooperation 
of the Pan American Union reads all the 
magazines on agriculture and economic 
questions which are received in the 
Union, and in collaboration with the 
Library, is cataloguing all the articles and 
items of information on questions of in- 
terest, such as the organization of agri- 
culture, research on new plants, new 
methods of cultivation, diseases of plants 
and animals, plant and animal sanitary 
police, production and commerce in the 
various agricultural products, etc. — 

“The Office has charge of the publica- 
tion of the pamphlets in the Agricultural 
Series, which are exercising a great in- 
fluence on the progress of practical farm~- 
ing. The Division is constantly seeking 
to improve the contents of the pamph- 
lets, having especially in mind the rela- 
tive importance of the different agri- 
cultural industries and the idea of in- 
creasing their circulation.” 

The foregoing describes the duties and 
activities of the Division throughout most 
of its existence to the present time. 


_ In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of May 20, Mr. Colom will conclude his description of the activities of the 
Division of Agricultural Cooperation, Pan American Union, discussing the resolu- 
tions passed by the recent Inter-American Conference on Agriculture, which 
have greatly increased the activities of the Division, 


Rhode Island’s New Forestry Laws 


Increased Interest in Problems Is Noted: 


By HARRY R. LEWIS 


Commissioner, Department of Agriculture, State of Rhode Island 


ORESTRY interest has developed by leaps 
and bounds during the past few years, 
partly because of a serious forest fire 

problem and partly through increasing pub- 
lic interest in our woodlands. 


To meet the expenses of the emergency 
period which existed during the forest fire 
season last May when devastating forest 
fires threatened large areas in the south- 
western part of the State, the recent Legis- 
lature appropriated $8,960.34. Forest fires 
therefore brought to the front this year much 
interest in and a consideration of our wooded 
areas, 


The Bureau of Forestry of the Rhode Is- 
land Department of Agriculture has been 
constantly working under authority of law 
to be of the greatest service to woodland 
owners in developing interest and a forest 
consciousness. Other organizations have been 
active in promoting and supporting the work 
of the Bureau and its associates. It is en- 
couraging to note that all of the forestry acts 
proposed this year have been enacted into 
law either in the original or in an amended 
form. 


One of the most important laws recently 
enacted is the forest fire emergency act 
which authorizes the Governor to declare a 
forest fire emergency when in his opinion an 
unusual forest fire hazard exists. During 
such a period of emergency the Commissioner 
of Agriculture shall have full charge of forest 
fire activities with power to appoint and em- 
ploy not exceeding three district forest 
wardens. Already an unusual fire hazard 
has made it necessary for the Governor to 
declare an emergency. The Ppromptness with 
which large fires were suppressed and put 


out after the State took charge indicates 
the value of the emergency act. 

Another act made a change from a small 
maximum forestry expense appropriation to 
an unlimited sum subject to annual estimate 
as the General Assembly may see fit to ap- 
propriate. This will make it possible for the 
carrying on of necessary forestry work as 
authorized from time to time by law. 

From the educational standpoint the act 
which passed subjecting any person to pun- 
ishment who shall throw away any burning 
tobacco or other similar lighted material on 
any forest land, private or public road or 
railroad right of way within the State, should 
be a valuable contribution in the State’s at- 
tempt to decrease the number of fires care- 
lessly started. This law states that a fine of 
not more than $50 shall be given for each 
offense. 

The old so-called tree warden act was re- 
pealed and an amended act passed during 
the recent legislative session. The new act 
provides better protection to trees through- 
out the State and gives more authority to 
the town and city tree wardens in the conduct 
of their duties. It also authorizes the Board 
of Public Roads to care for and protect 
trees on highways under their control, with 
the same authority and responsibilities which 
are possessed by the local tree wardens on 
public lands and roads under their jurisdic- 
tion. With the growing concern in orna- 
mental, and shade trees this law should be 
an important factor in the development of 
such interest. ; 

From the st@ndpoint of forestry practice, 
about the most important law passed recently 
is that authorizing and empowering the State 
Commissioner of Agriculture, with the ap- 
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President of the United States 1845-1849: 
“Under no other system of government has reason 
been allowed so full and broad a scope to combat 
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Preparing Women Prisoners 
for Return to Community + 


Efforts of Persons in Charge of Illinois’ New 
Institution to Educate Inmates Outlined by 
Chairman of Board of Advisors 


By MRS. JOHN T. MASON 


Chairman, Board of Advisors, State Reformatory for Women, Department of Public 
Welfare, State of Illinois 


HE State of Illinois has been confronted, 
as has every other State in the Union, 
with the problem of the county jail, 

and its results with prisoners, and how these 
results reacted upon the community at 
large. 

The women of this State were particulariy 
interested in the women and girls confined 
in county jails and as far back as 1914 wo- 
men of Illinois were studying the problem 
and became satisfied that the county jail 
was properly named a “School for Crime” 
and realizing that most prisoners are not 
held for life, but are returned to society, the 
problem seemed to be how to best protect 
society from people returning, in the vast 
majority of cases, more poorly equipped phys- 
ically, and in a more destructive state of 
mind, than when first sent to jail. 


a A 

Out of this study and work Illinois has 
been able to take a long step forward in her 
care and training of women prisoners. In 
June, 1927, the State Legislature passed an 
act, which provided for an Advisory Com- 
mission of five members; Judge Charles G. 
Briggle of Springfield, Mayor Frank Doyle 
of East St. Louis, Mrs. John Chadwick of 
Tuscola, Mrs. William Lewis of Chicago and 
Mrs. John Mason of Aurora, whose duties as 
outlined, were to advise with the Department 
of Public Welfare in selecting a site, and 
making recommendations to the Department 
as to architecture, arrangement of the build- 
ings and improvements, and style and char- 
acter of the furnishings, and to make recom- 
mendations in the matter of the appointment 
of the superintendent and other officers, for 
the Illinois Reformatory for Women for 
which $1,000,000 was appropriated. 

As a result of this act, a most ideal site 
was secured of 160 acres, 55 acres being a 
grove of burr oaks; scattered among these 
oaks there are now completed eight cottages, 
an administration building, and industrial 
building, the service buildings, and farm 
buildings which are outside this group. The 
keynote of this institution is classification. 
Classificaton as to social background, mental 
and physical ability, and the moral outlook 
of every inmate who enters. 

Regardless of the fact that the location of 
the institution is ideal, and the buildings well 
equipped and beautiful, it has been fully 
realized that the most important factor in 
achieving a successful institution (and an in- 
stitution no matter how well equipped phys- 
ically, is successful, only in proportion to 
the number of its unfortunates it returns to 
the community as law abiding citizens) was 
in securing a superintendent with wisdom, 
experience and personality. In Miss Helen 
Hazard of Illinois was found a leader with 
the desired qualifications—a graduate of 
Columbia College, experience at Slayton 
Farms, New York; Assistant Director and 
Director at Connecticut Reformatory, and 
Assistant Director at the Federal Womens 
Prison at Alderson, W. Va. 
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The method of treatment accorded the 
women sent to the institution is based on an 
individual study of each case. Each woman 
received is given a thorough physical exami- 
nation by the resident woman physician, a 
psychiatric examination, and a mental and, 
if necessary, an educational test by a psy- 
chologist. In addition to this, there is as far 
as possible, a thorough study made of her 
social history. 

Following the completion of these studies, 
the case is presented at a‘ staff conference, 
the personnel of this staff being the super- 
intendent, physician, psychiatrist, psycho!o- 


gist, and the social case worker, each special- 
ist contributing her part toward an intelli- 
gent understanding of the delinquent, to- 
gether with recommendations for treatment 
and training while in the institution. Upon 
the basis of such recommendations, every 
effort is made to work out an intelligent 
plan for the woman during her period of 
incarceration, keeping in mind the fact that 
she should be in a position to earn an honest 
living at the time of her parole or discharge. 

Believing that idleness is a contributing 
cause for the unrest and discontent that is 
so prevalent in institutions, the policy that 
has been approved provides for eight hours 
of work or school, six days a week. After a 
careful study of the desires and ability of 
the inmate has been made, she is assigned 
to the type of work which will best prepare 
her to successfully take her place in the 
community upon leaving the institution. 
Every woman is given a certain amount of 
training in the usual household duties, with 
intensive training for those who expect to 
enter domestic service. A commercial laundry 
gives an excellent opportunity for training 
those adapted to this work—hand laundry 
being part of the laundry training. 

The industrial building includes space for 
power sewing machines, where opportunity 
for hand sewing, mending, fancy work and 
the factory type of sewing will be provided. 

The garden of 12 acres gives outdoor work 
so beneficial to certain groups and provides 
additional fresh fruit and vegetables for 
the institution; the care of the flowers and 
shrubs surrounding the cottages and the 2,000 
chickens at the farm being other types of 
outdoor work. Several of the inmates are 
assisting in the farm work. Home economics 
and canning form part of the program of 
work. 

_ 


Certain hours each day are assigned for 
educational work, which must of necessity 
be largely individual, the aim being that 
every woman shall learn to read and write 
and be given some training in mathematics. 
Where there is a desire with ability for ad- 
vanced educational work, opportunity will 
be given. Health lectures and religious in- 
struction are a part of the educational plan. 
Both a moral and spiritual awakening is an 
important factor in any form of human re- 
habilitation. 

All women over 18 arrested in Illinois and 
sentenced for six months or over are com- 
mitted to the reformatory. The utilities pro- 
vide for a population of over 300. Later there 
will be added another industrial building, a 
hospital, and assembly hall and more cot- 
tages. The cottages are of the French Nor- 
mandy architecture of stone and cream brick, 
without iron bars, high walls or cells. 

Each inmate has a bedroom with bed, 
dresser, rocking chair and closet, eats in a 
dining room equipped with small tables and 
chairs and there is a cheerful living room 
with fireplace and furnished with wicker 
furniture made by the prisoners at Joliet 
penitentiary, and a sun porch for the leisure 
hours. In addition there is the warders 
suite and kitchen equipped with modern im- 
provements. On the second floor are the 
13 bedrooms, and baths and showers, each 
cottage being a complete unit providing for 
13 to 20 women and the warder. 

The warders of the cottages are selected 
under civil service according to the standards 
established by the Federal Woman’s Prison, 
which were accepted by the Illinois Civil 
Service Commission and which adds ma- 
terially to the efficiency of this group of in- 
telligent, sympathetic women, working uni- 
tedly to substitute happiness for misery. 


Protection of Young People’s Health 
Examinations Reveal Physical Defects 
By DR. THEODORE B. APPEL 


Secretary of Health, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


RMY and Navy recruiting officers report 
that in the early Spring months there 
is always a very definite increase of ap- 
plications for enlistments. Apparently there 
is some connection between the balmy 
breezes and the spirit of patriotic adventure. 
One of the noteworthy facts connected with 
this annual enthusiasm is the inability of 
two out of every three of the would-be 
soldiers, sailors or marines to pass sucéess- 
fully the physical examination prescribed by 
the service. When the further fact % ap- 
preciated that the applicants represent a 
fairly accurate cross-section of American 
youth, the significance of the physical de- 
ficiency factor at once becomes apparent. 
One perhaps might be more or less excused 


proval of the Governor, to accept gifts of 
property for general forest demonstration 
and experimentation purposes. It also pro- 
vides for receiving gifts of money or securl- 
ties to be used in promoting the practice of 
forestry on such demonstration forests as 
may be acquired. 

A spark arrester act was passed for the 
first time in this State making it necessary 
for steam shovels, sawmills and certain other 
devices which may give out sparks, cinders, 
and coals to install proper spark arresters. 
This action is deemed necessary because of 
the serious fires which have been started 
through such agencies. 

The next and last act passed authorizes the 
State Board of Public Roads to burn within 
the limits of its right of way under such 
conditions as may be approved by the Chief 
of the Bureau of Forestry. The Board of 
Public Roads has taken steps through the 
purchase and use of proper forest fire fight- 
ing equipment to burn their right of ways 
under adequate protection. 

While Rhode Island is behind other adja- 
cent States in the development of forestry 
practice, progress within the last few years 
indicates that it may.not be long before it 
will take its rightful place in the movement. 
With at least 40 per cent of its land area of 
value chiefly for forest purposes, it is fitting 
that Rhode Island should continue to be- 
come tree-minded. 


for being indifferent to such statistics if the 
group involved were of middle age or older. 
Time is bound to do some damage to most 
people. However, when there is such a high 
percentage of physical unfitness in the youth 
of the land, the matter assumes proportions 
that can not logically be overlooked. 

In extenuation, it must be admitted that 
the military physical investigation is an ex- 
ceedingly detailed affair, and that the com- 
paratively small defects are sufficient to turn 
down an applicant. Even so, there is a just 
suspicion that the social and business exac- 
tions of present-day existence are not con- 
ducive to that state of physical hardihood 
and general well-being which is so much to 
be desired. And without which, by the way, 
the best can not be obtained out of life for 
the longest possible time. 

Time was, and not so many years ago at 
that, when habitually late hours and the 
excessive indulgence in devitalizing habits of 
all kinds, were quite taboo. Far from being 
the “smart” thing to do, youngsters who by 
their conduct made a practice of doing things 
that were likely to undermine health were 
promptly and very effectively ostracized. 

Through no fault of theirs, but rather of 
the period in which they live, a passive ac- 
quiescence has at least been given to many 
of the present-day practices which, quite 
apart from the question of conduct, are very 
likely to, and in most instances actually, un- 
dermine health. 

However, it can very frankly be said that 
the young man or woman of the ‘teen age 
and twenties who fails to obtain eight hours’ 
sleep each night, who relies upon stimulants 
and excessive inhalation of tobacco to keep 
pepped up, who takes most of his or her exer- 
cise on rubber tires and whe uses the corner 
store as an appetite destroyer is certainly not 
engaging in habits that will develop a sturdy 
body, vitality and fundamental health. 

A few less thrills and a little more avten- 
tion to the art of living would add years to 
many young lives who are now spending lite 
too freely. 

Health should come first of all. Unfortu- 
nately not only many of the young people, 
but older ones as well, have relegated it to 
a very subordinate position. 
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